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FOREWORD 

During  the  past  decade  the  subject  of  agricultiu*al  edu- 
cation for  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  has  received 
much  attention.  Prior  to  this  period  a  number  of  general 
texts  on  agriculture  for  schools,  elementary  in  character,  pre- 
pared by  men  trained  in  general  science  or  classics,  were 
published.  These  texts  had  a  limited  distribution,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  by  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  partly  because  of  the  methods  of  presentation. 
These  authors  saw  no  way  of  handling  the  subject,  except- 
ing by  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  style,  in  which  chemistry, 
or  some  natural  science,  furnished  the  reasoning  basis. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  equipped  with 
farms,  and  working  laboratories  of  greenhouses,  orchards, 
gardens,  field  crops,  and  stables  with  their  contents  of  farm 
animals  and  utensils,  paved  the  way  to  a  new  and  interest- 
ing treatment  of  agricultural  subjects.  The  introduction  of 
popular  short  winter  courses  about  1890,  was  the  first  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction.  Simple  laboratory  exercises 
in  dairying,  horticulture,  and  Uve-stock  judging,  appealed  to 
students,  and  added  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  in- 
struction. As  an  outgrowth  of  these  has  come  the  great 
popular  movement  in  America  in  behalf  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Not  only  the  colleges,  but  many  secondary  schools 
have  adopted  agricultural  courses,  and  some  have  been 
equipped  with  farms  and  laboratories,  where  the  students 
are  taught  the  relationship  of  principles  to  farm  practice. 

The  evolution  in  agricultural  education  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  texts  that  have  covered  a 
wide  range  of  instruction,  and  which  have  supplied  a  vital 
interest  quite  lacking  in  most  of  the  books  published  prior 
to  the  year  1900.   In  fact,  we  have  a  new  agricultiu'al  litera- 
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ture,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  recent  methods  of  education 
in  the  agricultural  college,  as  well  as  the  investigations  of 
our  experiment  stations. 

To  meet  what  was  regarded  as  a  real  need  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  short  courses,  in  1912  the  author  pre- 
pared a  book  entitled  ''Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry/' 
the  first  text  of  its  kind  in  this  field  of  education,  prepared 
for  students  below  college  grade.  The  reception  given  this 
volume  by  educators  was  very  gratifying  to  the  author.  In 
the  passing  years,  however,  much  new  material  has  accum- 
ulated, and  courses  of  study  have  been  introduced  that  were 
not  generally  given  in  1912,  and  for  which  no  provisions 
were  made  in  "Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry."  The 
author  has,  therefore,  seen  fit  to  prepare  a  new  text,  that 
should  more  fully  meet  present  needs.  It  not  only  discusses 
the  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  animals  with  some 
detail,  as  applied  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
but  considers  other  subjects  of  present-day  importance.  These 
include  community  breeding,  something  about  wool,  boys' 
and  girls'  livenstock  clubs,  co-operative  livenstock  shipping, 
and  culling  the  poultry  flock.  It  also  contains  besides  these, 
all  the  more  important  matter  relative  to  breeding,  the 
breeds,  and  judging,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  text.  "Begin- 
nings in  Animal  Husbandry"  consisted  of  28  chapters,  includ- 
ing 393  pages  and  217  illustrations,  while  the  present  text 
contains  44  chapters,  540  pages  and  256  illustrations. 

In  conclusion  the  author  would  quote  the  final  sentence 
of  the  Foreword  in  "Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry" :  "It 
is  his  earnest  hope  that  such  lessons  as  either  teacher  or 
pupil  shall  find  within  these  pages,  may  result  in  a  desire 
for  yet  wider  knowledge  of  and  a  more  sympathetic  interest 
in,  farm  animals." 
Ohio  State  University  Charles  S.  Plumb 

Columbus,  Ohio 
June  1,  1922. 
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A  STUDY 
OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

The  study  of  domestic  nninrnlg  may  be  considered  both 
a  pleasure  and  a  duty — a  pleasure,  because  of  the  aatural- 
born  interest  man  feels  in  all  animals  i  and  a  duty  on  account 
of  the  service  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  play  in  the 


— Beraford  bull,  ATondale,  ebiinploD 

world's  affairs.  Between  many  people,  and  even  nations, 
and  their  domestic  animals,  we  find  an  affectionate,  sympa- 
thetic relationship.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  world's 
leading  stockmen,  from  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  humblest 
laborer,  show  a  keen  and  kindly  interest  in  everything 
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felalmg  *to  farm  Uve  stock.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  to  be  seen  in  Europe  is  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  where  live  stock  is  made 
the  leading  feature,  and  where  vast  throngs  of  people  go  to 
inspect  and  talk  over  the  animals  and  watch  the  judges  at 
their  work.  The  average  Britisher  is  a  lover  of  animals, 
and  expresses  a  common,  inherited  sentiment.  This  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  a  people  develops  the  finer,  more 
sympathetic  qualities,  and  broadens  and  strengthens  char- 
acter. In  the  same  way,  the  boy  or  girl  who  shows  a  devo- 
tion to  the  animal  given  to  his  or  her  care  becomes  more 
sympathetic  and  broader  minded,  and  is  rendered  more 
resourceful  and  capable.  From  another  point  of  view,  ani- 
mals play  a  most  important  part  on  account  of  their  uses 
for  food  and  labor.  The  study  of  animals  as. relating  to 
farm  economy  and  the  markets  of  the  world  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  most  important  matter. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  live  stock  industry  is 
so  great  that  only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  it  here. 
One  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  figures 
which  relate  to  either  numbers  or  values  of  farm  animals. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Census,  on 
January  1,  1920,  the  farm  animals  in  this  country  made  the 
following  showing  in  numbers. 

Class  of  Live  Stock  Number 

Horses 21,848,000 

Mules 5,829,000 

Milch  cows 20,892,000 

Other  cattle* 48,031,000 

Sheep 35,435,000 

Swine 62,007,000 

194,042,000 

By  these  figures  we  see  that  we  had  in  1920  about  195 
million  animals  on  our  farms,  a  number  far  too  big  to 
comprehend.  The  significant  thing  is  simply  to  realize  the 
vastness  of  our  live-stock  industry,  and  the  enormous  sum  of 

*Iiicludos  beef  cattle  of  various  kinds  and  oxen. 
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money  here  invested,  besides  the  value  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. The  greatest  live-stock  producing  section  of  the 
country  includes  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  The  two  states  of  most  importance  in  numbers  of 
each  kind  of  hve  stock  in  the  United  States  in  1920  are  as 
follows: 

Horses /  Iowa  first,  with 1,386.000  head 

\  Nebraska  second,  with. 1,322,000  '* 

Mules /  Texas  first,  with 849,000  " 

\  Georgia  second,  with 407,000  " 

Milch  cows  /  Wisconsin  first,  with 2,763,000  " 

\  New  York  second,  with 2,081,000  " 

Other  catUef  Texas  first,  with 4,768,000  " 

\  Iowa  second,  with 3,048,000  " 

Sheep /  Texas  first,  with 2,562,000  " 

\  California  second,  with 2,400,000  " 

Swine /  Iowa  first,  with 7,864,000  " 

\  Illinois  second,  with 4,640,000  " 

We  see  from  the  above  that  Iowa  ranks  first  with  num* 
bers  of  horses  and  swine,  Texas  with  mules,  sheep  and  other 
cattle,  and  Wisconsin  with  milch  cows.  The  two  states, 
however,  that  have  the  greatest  numbers  of  superior  farm 
animals  of  the  different  kinds  are  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

The  importance  of  our  live  stock  may  also  be  seen  from 
another  point  of  view  in  connection  with  our  local  markets. 
The  city  of  Chicago  is  the  largest  live-stock  market  in  the 
world.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  of  that  city  cover  500 
acres,  and  received  in  1920  a  total  of  15^  millions  of  farm 
animals,  valued  at  over  665  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly 
268,000  car  loads  of  live  stock  were  received  in  these  yards 
in  1920.  This  is  equal  to  about  734  cars  a  day,  which,  at 
an  average  length  of  36  feet  to  a  car,  would  make  one  solid 
train  of  Uve  stock  about  6  miles  long.  There  are 
300  miles  of  railway  in  and  about  the  yards  to  handle  all 
this  great  traffic.  Some  100,000  people  live  about  the  yards 
and  get  their  daily  incomes  from  them.     Here  are  immense 
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slaughter  houses  and  meat-packing  planta  from  which  meats 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Union  Stock 
Yards  and  packing  houses  are  noted  features  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  and  are  daily  visited  by  tourists  from  all 
over  America  and  many  other  countries.  In  1920  there 
were  1,897  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  plants  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  were  killed  and  prepared  for  food, 
under  the  supervision  of  United  States  inspectors,  over  65 
millions  of  farm  animals.  These  figures  are  given  simply  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  live-stock  trade  and  the  part 
it  must  play  in  American  f^iculture. 


ficure  2.— A  view  in  the  Kuiua  City  Stocii  Yardi.     Photocnph  by  the  ftuthor. 

The  first  use  of  animals  by  man  dates  back  to  the  days 
when  there  was  no  civilization,  when  no  written  records 
were  made,  and  the  people  lived  as  ignorant  savages.  It 
was  in  prehistoric  times,  when  the  only  implements  used 
were  very  crude  ones  made  by  hand,  of  stone,  iron  or  copper. 
That  animals  lived  with  man  in  these  prehistoric  days,  we 
know,  because  the  bones  of  man  and  those  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  animals  have  been  found  mingled  together  in  the 
lemains  of  prehistoric  villages  in  Europe.    As  man  ascended 
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in  tlie  scale  of  civilization,  we  find  that  animals  became  more 
and  more  associated  with  him  in  his  daily  life.  The  oldest 
historical  works  make  frequent  reference  to  farm  animals. 
In  consulting  the  Bible,  one  will  find  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
dating  back  over  2,000  years  before  Christ,  repeated  refer- 
ence to  herdsmen  and  horses  and  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  In  fact,  these  people  of  early  days  were  farmers, 
and  depended  largely  on  their  live  stock. 

The  importance  of  domestic  animals  to  man  is  to  be  seen 
in  several  ways.  There  are  some  features  of  special  interest 
to  the  student;  namely,  (a)  the  use  of  animals  for  clothing, 
(b)  for  food,  (c)  for  labor,  and  (d)  in  relation  to  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  Elach  of  these  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  special  consideration. 

The  use  of  animals  for  clothing  refers  to  the  skin,  hair, 
and  wool  or  other  hairy  covering.  Earliest  man  is  supposed 
to  have  used  the  skins  of  animals  for  clothing,  especially  in 
the  cooler  regions  or  diuing  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year. 

For  thousands  of  years  people  have  woven  cloth  from 
wool  and  the  hair  of  camels  and  goats.  At  the  present  day 
the  making  of  cloth  from  wool  is  a  great  industry  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Millions  of  sheep  even  now  have 
their  chief  value  in  the  wool  that  they  produce.  The  lead- 
ing industry  of  a  number  of  English  and  American  towns 
and  cities  is  the  converting  of  wool  into  clothing;  so  we  find 
in  them  great  mills  employing  thousands  of  people. 

The  use  of  animals  for  food  is  of  first  importance.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  have  been 
domesticated;  and  the  final  end  of  all  farm  animals  except 
the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  must  be  for  human  food.  Meat  is 
a  concentrated  food,  rich  in  the  substances  that  give  strong 
physical  development.  It  is  said  that  the  meat-eating  na- 
tions rule  the  world;  and,  when  we  realize  that  the  people 
of  North  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are 
the  greatest  consumers  of  this  food,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve  the  statement  to  be  true.  The  average  person  in  the 
United  States  eats  about  150  pounds  of  meat  a  year.  With 
a  population  in  excess  of  one  hundred  million  people,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  an  enormous  number  of  animals 
must  be  slaughtered  for  food  each  year. 

There  is  also  another  important  source  of  food  from  ani- 
malSi  that  of  milk  and  its  products.  Cattle  have  been  so 
improved  since  domestication  began,  that  to-day  we  have 
cows  producing  remarkable  yields  of  milk.  A  yield  of  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  is  very  common;  a  large  number  of 
cows  have  produced  10,000  pounds;  a  yield  of  15,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  year  from  a  single  animal  is  no  longer  remark- 
able. Milk  is  a  very  nutritious  liquid  food,  and  supplies  a 
place  in  human  diet  unequaled  by  any  other  substance. 
From  milk  is  manufactured  cheese,  a  valuable  food  that  in 
Europe  very  generally  takes  the  place  of  meat  among  the 
laboring  classes.  Butter,  also  a  product  of  milk,  is  so  greatly 
in  demand  that  thousands  of  creameries  engage  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  1920,  there  were  over  twenty  million  cows  and 
heifers  kept  in  the  United  States,  primarily  for  milk.  Ten 
states  had  over  one  miUion  dairy  cows  each. 

The  use  of  animals  for  labor  no  doubt  dates  from  pre- 
historic days  when  man  subdued  the  horse.  With  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields,  both  cattle  and  horses  became  beasts  of 
burden  and  laborers  in  the  fields.  Cattle  are  commonly 
used  for  labor  in  parts  of  Europe,  even  dairy  cows  some- 
times being  employed  to  draw  loads.  Oxen  were  much  used 
in  pioneer  days  for  draft  work  in  America,  but  have  been 
generally  discarded  on  account  of  their  slowness,  yet  even 
to-day  they  may  be  seen  serving  in  place  of  horses  in  some 
parts  of  our  country.  In  the  pioneer  settlement  of  America, 
the  ox  team  proved  a  very  important  means  of  transporta- 
tion through  the  forests  and  across  the  wide  western  prairies. 
The  great  endurance,  steady  habits,  and  ease  of  keep,  make 
the  ox  a  favorite  with  the  pioneer. 
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In  countries  other  than  our  own,  where  railways  do  not 
exist,  the  transportation  of  freight  must  be  done  by  animals 
or  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  In  many  countries  the  people 
use  the  backs  of  animals  for  this  purpose.  In  northern 
Africa,  the  camel  is  known  as  "the  ship  of  the  desert,"  for 
on  its  back  is  carried  both  man  and  freight  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast.  In  parts  of  Asia,  the  elephant  becomes  a 
mighty  beast  of  burden,  performing  wonderful  draft  service. 
The  little  donkey,  regarded  in  America  as  simply  a  play- 


Flcma  3. — An  ox  tcua  in  Wuhincton  6tftt«,     Photocraph  by  Bert  C.  Tbomia. 

thing  for  children,  is  widely  used  over  the  world  as  a  burden 
bearer  of  the  most  steady  and  dependable  sort. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  domestic  animals,  even  to-day, 
play  a  very  important  part  in  moving  merchandise  and  per- 
forming labor.  Although  the  motor-truck  has  become  an 
important  medium  for  transporting  freight  in  our  towns  and 
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cities,  largely  replacing  the  horse  in  this  service,  still  the 
work  horse,  and  especially  the  one  suited  for  heavy  draft,  is 
here  in  constant  demand.  The  tractor  is  well  adapted  to 
certain  farm  operations,  supplanting  the  horse,  but  this  ani- 
mal is  yet  indispensable  for  many  purposes  on  our  farms, 
and  will  always  be  an  important  part  of  farm  equipment. 
Professor  T.  F.  Hunt  states*  that  in  England  it  is  estimated 
that  two  horses  will  cultivate  80  acres  of  Ught  and  sandy 
SOU  or  60  acres  of  heavy,  or  clay,  soil.  In  the  United  States, 
it  appears  that  one  horse  or  mule  of  working  age  is  kept  for 
every  30  acres  of  improved  land;  but  in  level  prairie  sec- 
tions far  more  service  than  this  indicates  is  expected. 

The  use  of  domestic  animals  in  maintaining  soil  fertil- 
ity has  long  been  recognized  as  of  great  importance.  The 
earliest  writers  on  agriculture,  who  lived  just  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  wrote  more 
or  less  of  the  value  of  manures  in  keeping  the  soil  fertile. 
The  farmer  of  those  days  learned  from  experience  that,  if  he 
took  a  crop  from  the  land  one  year,  the  next  harvest  from 
the  same  soil  would  be  smaller  unless  manure  was  used  to 
replace  the  fertility  removed  in  the  crop.  Thus  we  see  that 
twenty  centuries  ago  the  farmer  learned  that  he  must 
replace  fertility  in  his  soil  if  he  expected  to  reap  abundant 
harvests.  To  secure  this  necessary  fertility,  he  used  the 
manure  provided  by  farm  animals;  and  much  was  written 
about  the  value  of  the  excrement  from  different  kinds  of 
ammals,  and  the  preservation  of  manures. 

In  very  recent  times,  artificial  fertilizers  have  come  into 
extensive  use.  But,  in  spit^e  of  this  fact,  the  natural  ma- 
nures of  animals  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  most  regions  where  high-class 
farming  is  practiced.  There  are  lands  in  Europe  to-day, 
said  to  have  been  cultivated  for  2,000  years,  that  grow  great 
crops,  made  possible  by  the  use  of  animal  manures.  This 
statement  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that,  except  in  the  case 

^Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  Ill,  1908,  p.  11. 
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of  some  great  river  valleys,  like  the  Nile,  which  are  enriched 
by  annual  overflow,  no  agricultural  region  has  continued  to 
grow  abundant  harvests  without  the  aid  of  manure  from 
domestic  animals.  Elach  year  the  wheat  fields  of  Canada 
and  the  com  fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  yield  in  reduced 
amounts  per  acre,  unless  fertility  replaces  that  removed  by 
the  crop.  Experience  has  also  shown  that,  where  farmers 
keep  the  most  Uve  stock,  there  the  crops  are  most  abundant 
and  the  people  most  prosperous. 

We  purchase  conmiercial  fertilizers  to  restore  fertility 
to  the  soil;  but  these  lack  one  thing  of  great  importance 
found  in  stable  manures,  and  that  is  vegetable  matter,  which 
is  as  necessaiy  to  the  soil  as  is  the  chemical  nutriment.  The 
rotted  manure  in  the  soil  makes  it  more  porous  and  mellow 
and  permits  the  entrance  of  air  and  the  growth  of  roots 
through  it  more  freely  than  where  no  vegetable  mould  is 
present.  Interesting  experiments  conducted  for  more  than 
seventy  continuous  years  on  the  same  land,  in  England,  at 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  showed  that  wheat  grown 
on  unmanured  land  yielded  just  about  12  bushels  per  acre, 
while  a  yield  of  about  40  bushels  occurred  where  stable  ma- 
nure was  used.  A  ton  of  average  stable  manure  is  regarded 
as  containing  about  $2.50  worth  of  plant  food.  Professor 
Roberts  has  figured*  that  the  average  value  of  the  manure 
produced  by  a  cow  each  day  is  8  cents,  while  that  of  a  horse 
is  worth  about  a  half  cent  less.  The  value  of  stable  ma- 
nure, however,  depends  upon  the  feed  the  animal  gets.  Feed 
rich  in  grain  makes  a  more  valuable  manure  than  that  from 
hay  only,  and  so  will  return  more  fertility  to  the  soil. 

The  animal  is  a  machine  for  changing  coarse  into  fine 
material.  The  ideal  kind  of  farming  combines  the  growing 
of  grass  and  grain  and  the  feeding  of  these  to  the  animals 
of  the  farm.  These  raw  crops  are  thus  converted  into  con- 
centrated and  high  priced  products,  as  represented  in  meat, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  breeding  stock.    A  large  percentage 

^BuUetin  66,  Cornell  Univeraity  Ezperiment  Station. 
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of  the  food  consumed  returns  to  the  farm  to  keep  up  its 
fertility.  Some  forms  of  stock  farming  remove  but  very 
little  of  the  actual  soil  fertility.  One  reason  why  dairy- 
cattle  farming  meets  with  so  much  favor  is  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  fertility  sold  from  the  farm  in  milk  or 
butter.  Professor  Vivian  states*  that  the  fertilizing  value  of 
a  ton  of  butter  is  but  44  cents,  and  that  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  contain  but  $4.89  worth  of  fertility.  As  much  as  80 
or  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  food  or  crop  becomes 
animal  excrement,  and  which  under  a  progressive  S3rstem  of 
agriculture  is  returned  to  the  soil  for  its  upbuilding. 

When,  as  in  case  of  dairy-cattle  farming,  much  more 
grain  is  fed  than  is  grown  on  the  farm,  then  the  land  steadily 
improves  in  its  producing  capacity.  The  best  examples  of 
intelligent  general  farming  are  to  be  found  where  herds  and 
flocks  are  kept  as  important  features  of  a  well-balanced 
farm  system.  Where  the  special  business  is  stock  farming, 
then  the  final  product  in  its  concentrated  form  will  yield 
far  more  important  and  profitable  returns  in  the  long  run 
than  will  any  other  method.  One  hundred  acres  of  grain 
shipped  a  thousand  miles  require  a  large  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money,  while  this  same  crop,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
centrated product  like  butter  or  meat,  may  be  transported 
at  relatively  much  less  expense. 

Live  stock  farming  is  adapted  to  the  cheaper  and  rougher 
lands.  Much  land  that  might  not  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses can  be  devoted  to  pasturing  farm  animals.  The  grass 
on  the  hills  is  usually  finer  and  sweeter  than  on  the  lowlands. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  where  the  land  is  naturally 
poor  or  of  a  rough  character,  stock  farming  is  an  important 
industry.  In  fact,  no  other  kind  of  farming  is  so  well 
adapted  to  these  conditions.  On  the  Cheviot  Hills  of  Scot- 
land, the  principal  industry  is  that  of  sheep  raising,  grass 
and  sheep  being  the  two  crops.  In  Switzerland,  high  up  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  pastures  which  annually  furnish  feed 

*Fir8t  Principlea  of  Soil  Fertility,  1008,  p.  120-121. 
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for  many  dairy  cows.  On  the  rough,  cheap  hillsides  of  New 
Englajid,  dairy  cattle  are  the  meet  important  source  of 
inccHne  to  the  farmer.  On  the  high,  grassy  hills  of  eastern 
Ohio,  western  Femisylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  are  to  be 
found  the  largest  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  country  east  of  the 
Missouri  river.  In  the  Southwest  and  far  West  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  cheaper  rolling  or  broken  lands,  will  be  found 
extensive  herds  and  flocks.  In  the  Northwest,  among  the 
cut-over  lands  that  have  been  deprived  of   their  timber 


Fi(ur«  4.— Pat  ealtle  on  Obio  hilla.      Photocraph  by  the  author. 

by  the  lumbermen,  dairy  cattle  and  dairymen  are  being 
developed  on  a  greater  scale  than  elsewhere  in  America.  In 
fact,  the  farmer  generally  plans  on  the  use  of  his  cheaper, 
poorer  lands  as  pasture  for  stock.  Rightly  handled,  these 
lands  inmost  cases  greatly  increase  in  producing  capacity 
and  value.  Inasmuch  as  live  stock  also  finds  an  appropriate 
place  on  the  more  fertile  and  level  farms,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  animals  are  adapted  to  greater  extremes  of  soil 
and  land  conditions  than  are  the  staple  crops.  Thus  ani- 
mals in  a  world-wide  sense  become  subjects  of  great  impor- 
tance and  interest. 

The  class  of  people  hiinrtling  livestock,  as  a  rule,  repre- 
sents the  more  intelligent  and  prc^rcssive  farmers  of  the 
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community.  Their  homes  and  fann  buildings  indicate  com- 
fort and  prosperity,  when  compared  with  what  one  sees  on 
farms  where  live  stock  is  not  a  part  of  the  Gfystem  of  manage- 
ment. There  is  a  pride  in  the  ownership  of  a  fine  herd  that 
creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  improve  and 
beautify  his  home.  Thus  he  becomes  interested  in  com- 
munity welfare,  and  often  renders  service  of  a  public  nature 
that  is  much  to  his  credit.  The  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive farm  homes  one  sees  in  traveling  through  England  and 
Scotland,  are  occupied  by  men  who  are  owners  of  fine  flocks 
and  herds.  In  the  United  States  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails, whether  we  are  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  or 
the  wide  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  or  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  do  all  we 
can  to  create  an  interest  in  farm  animals,  and  thus  develop 
a  higher  class  of  citizenship  amongst  us? 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  people  are  especially  interested  in  live  stock? 

2.  How  many  farms  animals  we  have  in  the  United  States? 

3.  What  states  lead  in  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock? 

4.  How  many  car  loads  of  stock  enter  Chicago  market  daily? 

5.  When  man  first  domesticated  animids? 

6.  How  much  meat  we  eat  per  capita  a  year? 

7.  What  cattle  are  used  for  laborr 

8.  How  live  stock  is  related  to  farm  fertility? 

9.  What  a  ton  of  stable  manure  is  worth? 
10.  How  the  animal  resembles  a  machine? 


CHAPTER  n 
HEREDITT:    ITS  MEANING  AND  INFLUENCE 

The  word  heredity  has  long  been  used  by  scientific  men 
when  discussing  the  important  subject  of  breeding  animals 
and  plants.  As  commonly  defined,  it  means  the  reproduc- 
tion in  the  offspring  of  the  characteristics  of  the  parents.  It 
means  more  than  that,  however,  because  the  parentage  of 
an^^animal  or  plant  extends  further  back  than  one  generation. 

The  degree  or  extent  that  characteristics  may  be  inherited 
from  parents,  grandparents,  and  more  distant  generations, 
can  not  be  absolutely  determined.  Yet,  that  animals  and 
plants  do  inherit  from  other  generations  than  the  parents,  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  In  fact,  everything  found 
in  the  animal,  whether  physical  or  mental,  excepting  cer- 
tain diseases,  has  been  transmitted  through  previous  genera- 
tions. We  know  that  under  average  conditions  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  an  animal  and  its 
various  ancestors.  Yet  there  are  conditions  which  greatly 
affect  heredity.  Writing  on  "the  complex  nature  of  hered- 
ity," Davenport  sajrs:*  "The  most  disconcerting  principle 
in  all  improvement  operations  lies  back  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  offspring  is  not  like  the  parent.  Having  two  parents, 
he  could  not  of  course  be  like  them  both.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  most  part  he  is  not  like  either  one  of  them, 
nor  yet  is  he  like  the  two  combined.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  offspring  resembles  his  parents,  and  that  all 
his  characters  are  to  be  found  somewhere  in  his  parentage." 

The  persistence  of  heredity  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  its  influence  on  the  offspring.  The  older  and  better 
established  the  family,  the  more  uniform  and  certain  is  the 
transmission.    We  say  that  an  animal,  family,  breed,  or 

^Domesticated  Animale  and  Planta,  1910,  p.  154. 
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race  that  transmits  its  special  characteristics  with  much 
certainty,  is  prepotent.  This  word  suggests  power,  and 
really  means  superior  influence.  Wild  animals  and  birds 
represent  the  purest  and  most  prepotent  breeding.  They 
Uve  and  develop  under  conditions  that  are  most  natural  and 
uniform,  thus  resulting  in  the  least  change.  One  wild  fox 
differs  but  little  from  other  wild  foxes  of  the  same  kind  in 
form,  color,  and  mental  traits.  In  the  opinion  of  scientists 
they  must  have  had  these  characters  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  same  conclusion  applies  to  any  other  one  species, 
the  product  of  wild  conditions. 

The  most  prepotent  domestic  animals  are  those  that  have 
been  bred  pure  for  long  generations.  A  breed  Uke  Hereford 
cattle,  the  family  relationship  of  which  can  be  traced  back 
for  a  hundred  years,  represents  a  comparatively  well-estab- 
lished type  and  character.  In  a  herd  of  these  cattle  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  typical  horn  and  head,  the  blocky 
form,  the  red  body  and  white  face,  brisket,  tail,  and  feet 
color  so  universally  known.  We  have  examples,  however, 
of  old  breeds  that  have  not  been  developed  by  great  con- 
structive breeders,  and  consequently  a  lack  of  individual 
excellence  among  a  great  number  of  the  animals  is  found. 
The  importance  of  heredity  in  stock  breeding  has  long 
been  recognized.  The  men  who  have  been  most  noted  in 
the  development  of  each  of  the  great  breeds  have  agreed  that 
the  saying,  "like  produces  like,"  contains  much  truth.  In 
fact,  in  breeding  operations  they  have  placed  a  premium  on 
prepotency  and  uniformity  of  character.  Bates,  the  great 
Shorthorn  breeder,  was  a  stickler  for  type  and  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  man  who  has  become 
celebrated  as  a  breeder  of  superior  animals.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  produce  race  horses,  he  must  use  race-horse  blood,  in 
which  speed  has  been  the  important  feature.  Great  records 
are  being  made  among  dairy  cattle  to-day,  and  certain 
famiUes  are  noted  producers.    In  studying  the  history  of 
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ihe  development  of  the  modem  dairy  cow,  one  will  find  that 
the  inheritance  of  milk  or  butter-fat  production  is  a  great 
prepotent  feature.  This  prepotency  is  illustrated  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  ancestry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
De  Kol  Cresmelle.  She  produced  780.4  pounds  of  milk  in 
a  week,  her  daughter  Creamelle  Vale  750.2  pounds,  her 
granddaughter  Dutchland  Colantha  Vale  765.3  pounds,  and 
her  great  granddaughter  Dutchland  Pietertje  Vale  750 
pounds  in  a  week,  a  remarkable  series  of  records.     Anyone 


Rcttre  B. — Hcrtlord    bull,    Di«turber    12lh,  omitd  by  Feiiuaon  Brothen  ol 
Minosou.     Photograph  from  th«  own«n. 

who  attempts  to  establish  and  develop  a  herd  without  being 
guided  by  our  present-day  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
heredity  will  certainly  fail  in  his  breeding  operations. 

The  inqwrtance  of  an  ideal  in  breeding  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Men  who  have  done  much  to  assist  in  developing 
breeds  and  have  become  famous  in  this  work  are  com- 
monly caHed  "constructive  breeders."  In  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Shorthorn,  the  Colling  Brothers,  Bates,  the  Booths,  and 
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Cruickshank  were  all  known  as  great  constructive  breeders. 
These  men  had  their  ideals  or  standards,  and  bred  up  to 
them  as  closely  as  possible.  Two  men  start  out  with  herds 
of  cattle  of  equal  merit.  One  man  has  ideals  of  what  he 
should  do.  He  carefully  studies  his  cattle  and  the  laws  of 
heredity,  and  seeks  constantly  to  improve  his  herd.  At  the 
end  of  25  years  he  has  a  fine  herd,  that  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  his  foundation  stock,  and  from  which  he  derives 
much  praiseworthy  fame  and  substantial  profit.  The  other 
man  has  no  ideals  or  policy.  He  is  satisfied  with  things  as 
he  receives  them,  he  does  not  study  his  business,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  his  stock  becomes  inferior  and 
unprofitable,  he  gets  in  debt,  and  ends  possibly  in  bank- 
ruptcy. One  man  is  a  benefit  to  his  community,  the  other 
is  not;  yet  each  had  an  equal  chance  at  the  start. 

Certain  useful  and  valuable  forms  of  inheritance  exbt 
among  the  improved  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  these  qualities  is  most  important,  if  one 
is  to  make  a  success  of  breeding.  Some  of  these  forms  that 
directly  concern  the  stockman  are  the  following: 

(1)  Color  markings.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  breed  identification  is  the  color.  Some  breeds  possess  a 
solid,  uniform  color,  as  the  red  of  the  Red  Polled  cattle,  the 
black  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  white  of  the  Chester  White 
and  Large  Yorkshire  pigs,  and  the  red  of  the  Duroc-Jersey. 
Fach  breed  has  its  standard  color  or  colors,  and  anything 
varying  from  this,  as  a  rule,  causes  disqualification. 

(2)  Milk  production.  The  Holstein-Friesian  breed  •  is 
noted  for  the  large  milk  flow  of  the  cows.  No  other  breed 
of  cows  equals  these  in  heavy  flow  of  milk,  and  no  feature 
does  more  to  make  the  Holstein-Friesian  famous  than  that 
of  milk  production. 

(3)  Fecundity  is  especially  a  hereditary  character.  Shrop- 
shire sheep  have  been  noted  for  many  years  for  the  large 
percentage  of  twins  dropped  by  the  ewes.    The  Large  York- 
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shire  and  the  Tamworth  breeds  of  hogs  are  famous  for  the 
large  litters  farrowed  by  the  sows,  while  of  the  lard-type 
breeds  the  Duroo-Jersey  is  promiaent  in  this  respect. 

(4)  Temperament.  As  a,  rule,  animals  of  a  heavy,  fleshy 
type  are  more  phl^matic  and  less  nervous  than  those  of 
more  muscular  build.  Draft  horses,  beef  cattle,  mutton 
sheep,  and  lard  hogs  all  show  to  a  certain  extent  this  relation* 
ship  of  form  to  temperament. 

(5)  Speed  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  horse  of  light  and 
muscular  conformation.  A  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  run- 
ning horses  prominent  to-dsy  will  in  many  cases  show  lines 


Fitan  6.— HoliMdn  Frioian  cow  Frilly  40083  at  13  ynn  old,  on  the  left,  and 

her   three  dauihten   Beaut;   Pietertje,  Cleopatra   Oelachn,   ami   Eliaa 
Pietertja,  all  (r»t  produoera.    Pbatoiraph  Irom  their  owUEr,  H.  A.  Moyer. 

of  descent  from  the  Darley  Arabian,  with  long  lists  of  cele- 
brated racers  in  between,  covering  the  period  of  over  a 
century.  In  the  same  way,  the  record  of  inherited  speed  of 
the  American  trotter  may  be  traced  in  a  most  interesting 
way  from  the  present  back  to  about  1822,  when  Bellfounder, 
the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Hambtetonian  10,  by  many  regarded 
as  the  most  noted  speed  sire  in  the  history  of  America, 
was  imported  to  this  country  from  England. 
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Peculiar  or  interesting  characters  are  also  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another.  We  are  usually  most  im- 
pressed with  the  commonest  things  in  animal  inheritance, 
yet  there  are  remarkable  characteristics  that  are  well  worth 
attention,  and  such  as  demand  consideration  from  the 
thoughtful  stockman.  Usually  these  are  valued  as  breed 
features,  yet  in  themselves  they  have  no  useful  attributes. 
Some  examples  of  these  are  the  following:  The  solid  hoof  in 
the  /wg  is  a  rare  occurrence,  except  with  one  breed,  the  Mule 
Foot.  This  characteristic  is  of  no  special  value,  but  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  publicity,  and  many  persons 
from  curiosity  have  purchased  specimens  of  Mule  Foot  hogs! 
A  pug-mosed,  dished  face  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Small 
Yorkshire  breed  of  swine.  Often  these  pigs  are  bred  so  that 
the  lower  jaw  projects  with  an  upward  curve  beyond  the 
short,  dished  upper  jaw,  seriously  affecting  ease  of  eating. 
Berkshire  breeders  in  America  in  late  years  have  also  had  a 
tendency  to  breed  these  veiy  short,  tumed-up  faces.  Such 
heads  are  monstrosities,  in  the  same  class  with  those  of  bull 
dogs  and  Boston  terriers.  Five  toes  on  each  foot  are  found 
on  the  Houdan  and  Dorking  breeds  of  chickens.  This  num- 
ber of  toes  commonly  occurs  on  all  good  specimens  of  these 
two  varieties  of  well-known  European  fowls,  although  four 
is  the  usual  number  with  other  breeds. 

Latent  hereditary  characters  exist  in  all  animal  life.  By 
these  are  meant  characteristics  that  are  not  visible  in  any 
form  in  one  or  more  generations,  yet  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  and  may  again  appear  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
During  the  past,  students  of  heredity  have  called  such  occur- 
rences "atavism,"  while  stockmen  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  them  as  "throwing  back,"  or  "breeding  back." 
For  example,  we  have  a  case  of  a  family  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle,  which  is  a  black  breed.  Very  unexpectedly  a  red 
calf  is  dropped  in  a  herd  where  not  a  red  animal  has  been 
known.    Yet  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  this  herd  will 
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Bhow  that  at  a  previous  period  there  was  a  red  ancestor. 
This  red  color  was  really  hereditary,  but  lay  dormant,  or 
latent,  as  it  is  termed,  for  some  generations,  and  then  cropped 
out.  The  stockman  usually  calls  this  a  "sport."  Scientists 
speak  of  it  as  a  "mutation."  The  important  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  character  really  was  inherited  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  but  did  not  appear  until  certain  con- 
ditions were  favorable.  Many  similar  cases  might  be  cited 
that  have  caused  much  comment  among  stockmen.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  mutation  occurs  less  fre- 
quently with  old,  well-established  breeds  than  with  those 


Figiin  7. — A  ^ood  «umplc  of  fecundity,  *  Duroc-Jenry  son  and  litt«r  of  11 
piKS-     PhotAoraph  from  Ohio  Experlmeot  SUlion. 

not  so  old  and  less  under  natural  than  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  sometimes 
mutation  results  in  valuable  variations  from  the  parent  type. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  intelligent  breeders  have 
recognized  the  value  of  such  a  "sport,"  and  have  succeeded 
in  reproducmg  it  through  successive  generations,  until  it 
became  a  fixed  breed  feature.  More  than  one  hornless  breed 
of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  founded  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  a  polled  animal  in  a  horned  herd.  This 
anomaly  applies  especially  to  Foiled  Jersey,  Polled  Hereford, 
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and  Polled  Shorthorn  cattle,  each  of  which  breeds  is  now 
championed  by  a  r^istry  association  for  promoting  the 
hornless  head. 

Variation  in  animal  character  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
No  two  animals  are  exactly  alike.  In  a  family  of  the  same 
parentage  we  find  marked  differences.  Within  our  intimate 
acquaintance,  we  are  often  impressed  with  the  striking  dif- 
ferences between  members  of  the  same  family.  Among  our 
domestic  animals  differences  also  exist  in  no  small  degree, 
although  our  attention  may  not  be  attracted  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  human  family.  Yet  variation  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  all  life.  It  is  due  to  this  very  fact 
that  man  has  been  able  to  improve  and  develop  our  farm 
animals  to  their  present  stage  of  perfection.  Animal  life 
is  plastic  and  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
artificial  conditions  which  man  more  or  less  controls.  Food, 
habits,  surroundings,  the  care  of  man,  all  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dumb  beast  in  a  notable  manner.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  the  stockman  to  study  these  conditions 
and  use  them  to  the  material  improvement  of  his  own  herd. 

IF  TOU  INHERIT  A  GOOD  MEMORY,  tOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  heredity. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  prepotency  is  best  seen. 

3.  Why  a  knowledge  of  heredity  is  important  in  stock  breeding. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  constructive  breeders. 

5.  The  value  of  color  markings  in  breed  inheritance. 

6.  The  relation  of  conformation  and  inherited  speed. 

7.  Some  peculiar  forms  of  heredity. 

8.  The  possible  value  of  mutation. 

0.    What  conditions  influence  variation. 

FIND  EXAMPLES  OF  INTERESTING  CASES  OF  HEREDITY 

10.  Report  on  the  best  examples  of  heredity  extending  over  at  least 

two  ^nerations,  in  whicti  very  similar  characters  appear. 

11.  What  IS  the  most  prepotent  animal  in  the  neighborhood,  and  why? 

12.  Report  on  any  herd  showing  high  ideals  of  the  owner. 

13.  Interesting  cases  of  fecundity  among  brood  sows  are  not  difficult 

to  find.    Look  some  up  and  report  upon  them. 

14.  What    is  the   most   interesting   and  peculiar  case  of  heredity 

within  your  knowledge? 

15.  Find  a  case  of  atavism  worth  reporting. 


CHAPTER  III 
SELECTION  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE 


The  principle  of  selection  involves  some  method  by  which 
one  or  more  animals  are  selected  for  specific  purposes.  The 
scientist  recognizes  two  great  classes  of  selection,  one,  natural ; 
the  other,  artificial. 

Natural  selection  is  the  process  in  operation  among  wild 
animals  by  which  individuals  choose  or  select  their  mates. 
Force  is  an  important  medium  under  such  circumstances. 
A  good  example  of  the  application  of  natural  selection  is 
found  with  the  deer.  The  males  fight  among  themselves 
to  determine  which  shall  be  master  of  the  herd,  and  the 
strongest,  most  masterful  secures  the  leadership.  This  is 
what  is  sometimes  termed  -^the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Among  all  wild  animals  a  similar  method  of  selection  exists 
to  a  more  or  less  degree.  This  system  weeds  out  the  weakly, 
inferior  animals  and  promotes  the  vitaUty  of  the  race.  Refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  Henry  Drummond  states:*  "The 
object  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  to  produce  fitness,  and 
it  does  so,  both  negatively  and  positively.  In  the  first  place 
it  produces  fitness  by  killing  off  the  unfit.  Without  the 
rigorous  weeding  out  of  the  imperfect  the  progress  of  the 
world  had  not  been  possible.  If  fit  and  unfit  indiscriminately 
had  been  allowed  to  live  and  reproduce  their  kind,  every 
improvement  which  any  individual  might  acquire  would  be 
degraded  to  the  common  level  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions. Progress  can  start  only  by  one  or  two  individuals' 
shooting  ahead  of  their  species,  and  their  Ufe  gain  can  be 
conserved  only  by  their  being  shut  oflf  from  their  species  or 
by  their  species  being  shut  off  from  them."  Again  he  says: 
"If  a  given  number  must  die,  that  number  must  be  singled 
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out  upon  some  principle,  and  we  can  not  quarrel  with  the 
principle  in  physical  nature  which  condemns  to  death  the 
worst."  Natural  selection,  therefore,  represents  a  prt^res- 
eive  development,  with  each  succeeding  generation  some- 
what stronger  and  better  bred  for  meeting  the  requirements 
of  existence.  An  especially  interesting  phase  of  natural 
selection  is,  that  through  it  the  species  ia  developed  so  as  to 
be  best  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  condition  of  living. 

Artificial  selection  involves  the  introduction  of  man.  He 
controls  the  matter  of  selectiouj  and  thereby  is  able  to  cause 
the  animal  to  vary  more  or  less  from  the  parent  type.  In 
the  earliest  times,  no  doubt  man  exercised  some  control  over 
the  animals  that  he  found  useful,  and  caused  changes  in 


Ficvre  8.— The  fini' 

their  development.  Thus  man's  ability  to  affect  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  dumb  animals  must  have  appeared  evident 
to  him  long  ago.  The  famous  sculptures  of  Egypt  and 
Nineveh,  dating  back  thousands  of  years,  show  that  domestic 
animals  at  that  time  must  have  been  improved  by  man 
through  the  practice  of  selection.  The  Bible  has  been 
repeatedly  quoted  by  writers  on  heredity,  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  selection  was  recognized  prior  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  expressed  in  Genesis.  Early  writers  like  Plato, 
Pliny,  and  Columella,  all  refer  to  the  improvement  of  live 
stock  by  selection.    All  through  the  intervening  centuries  up 
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to  the  present  time,  interesting  references  occur  in  history 
of  the  seeking  of  animal  improvement  through  selection. 

Methodical  selection  is  a  term  used  by  Darwin  to  express 
the  more  systematic  artificial  process.  In  his  most  interest- 
ing work  on  ' 'Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication," 
he  presents  much  evidence  to  show  the  practical  appUcation 
of  selection,  and  especially  how  by  a  methodical,  carefully- 
planned  system,  remarkable  results  have  been  secured. 
Referring  to  this  method,  Darwin  says:  "Few  persons, 
except  breeders,  are  aware  of  the  systematic  care  taken  in 
selecting  animals,  and  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear  and 
almost  prophetic  vision  into  futurity.  Lord  Spencer's  skill 
and  judgment  were  well-known;  and  he  writes:  'It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable,  before  any  man  commences  to 
breed  either  cattle  or  sheep,  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
to  the  shape  and  qualities  he  wishes  to  obtain,  and  steadily 
pursue  this  object.'  Lord  Somerville,  in  speaking  of  the 
marvelous  improvement  of  the  New  Leicester  sheep,  effected 
by  Bakewell  and  his  successors,  says:  'It  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  drawn  a  perfect  form,  and  then  given  it  life/  " 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  selection,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  breeder  keep  in  view  certain  things,  if  he  is  to 
be  successful  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  He  must  place 
a  premium  on  vigor  or  constitution,  on  digestive  capacity, 
on  superior  quality,  on  conformation  or  a  proper  relation- 
ship of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  on  the  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  thing  desired,  such  as  wool,  milk, 
speed,  etc.,  according  to  the  class  of  animals. 

A  policy  in  selection  is  essential.  Whether  one  is  to  breed 
one  kind  of  live  stock  or  another,  one  should  not  only  have 
carefully  considered  plans,  but  should  hold  to  them.  One 
of  the  great  reasons  for  non-success  on  the  part  of  many 
breeders  is  the  lack  of  a  definite,  well-founded  policy.  A 
man  starts  to  breeding  beef  cattle,  and  after  a  time  concludes 
he  prefers  a  dairy  breed;  so  he  disposes  of  his  beef  stock. 
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Thus  years  of.  effort  may  be  upset  in  a  few  days.  More 
than  one  man  in  a  vainglorious  way  has  stated  that  he  has 
tried  all  the  breeds  of  this  or  that  kind  of  stock,  and  that  he 
knows  all  about  them.  Such  a  statement  is  evidence  of 
superficial  knowledge  and  policy,  and  that  he  will  never 
amount  to  anything  as  a  breeder. 

Intelligent  selection  requires  severe  culling  of  the  herd. 
Men  improve  the  average  of  the  herd  through  the  removal  of 
the  more  undesirable  animals.  Some  persons,  however,  find 
it  difficult  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  they  can  not  afford  it, 
or  that  the  misfit  will  do  for  the  present.  Yet  the  more 
uniform  the  excellence  of  the  animals  in  a  group,  the  more 
profitable  the  results  to  be  secured.  George  A.  Brown 
refers*  to  a  practice  followed  in  many  parts  of  Australia, 
of  emplo3ring  an  expert  to  cull  and  select  the  breeding 
animals  in  Merino  stud  flocks.  Comment  is  made  that, 
when  the  expert  really  understands  his  business,  this  plan 
has  its  advantages.  A  young  stockman,  by  closely  watch- 
ing the  methods  of  the  expert,  will  gain  a  better  insight 
into  the  business  of  selection  for  stud  breeding  than  he 
could  by  any  other  means. 

Selection  as  a  means  of  securing  desirable  characters  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  applied  practices.  It  is  common  to 
find  certain  recognized  weaknesses  or  defects  within  a  herd. 
It  may  be  shown,  for  example,  in  a  heavy,  plain  shoulder, 
or  a  weak,  narrow  back  or  an  inferior  hind  quarter.  The 
necessary  thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is,  first,  to 
secure  a  sire  that  is  especially  strong  where  the  females  are 
weak;  and,  secondly,  to  dispose  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the 
animals  that  possess  these  deficiencies  in  the  most  striking 
degree.  In  the  most  progressive  live-etock  communities, 
high-class  breeding  stock  is  greatly  valued.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  way  of  accurately  measuring  the  value  of  a  great,  pre- 
potent sire.  It  is  understood  by  those  familiar  with  many 
British  flocks  and  herds  that  the  best  breeding  animals  can 

^Studiea  in  Stock  Breeding.  1002.  page  354. 
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not  be  purchased;  they  are  not  for  sale.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  Edwin  Hammond  refused  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
famous  Merino  ram  Gold  Drop,  his  reason  being  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  sell  his  best  ram  at  any  price.  Brown 
states  that  on  one  occasion  a  wealthy  Tasmanian  sheep 
breeder  offered  one  of  the  most  skillful  island  stud  owners 
S500  each  for  the  pick  of  a  score  of  ewes  from  his  stud,  and 
the  offer  was  refused.  These  animals  transmitted  most  valu- 
able qualities  to  future  generations,  in  no  uncertain  manner, 
the  perpetuation  of  which  quaUties  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  owner. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  and  increasing  interest  is 
shown  in  dairy  cattle,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  pro- 
ducing capacity  in  many  herds  is  evident  through  the  use  of 
sires  that  come  from  dams  and  famiUes  notable  for  milk  or 
butter-fat  records.  Suppose  a  man  desires  to  purchase  a 
bull.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  investment  to  secure  one  from 
ancestry  that  would  result  in  a  herd  of  cows  that  would  yield 
400  pounds  of  butter-fat,  each,  per  year,  as  compared  with 
a  sire  producing  cows  giving  only  200  pounds?  Think  of 
the  difference  in  the  final  gain  to  the  man  and  to  the  breed! 
One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  effort  to  secure  and 
hold  desirable  qualities,  and  that  is  not  to  breed  with  a  nar- 
row, one-sided  policy,  remembering  that  the  greatest  general 
perfection  of  form  and  function  should  always  be  the  final 
object  of  the  breeder. 

Selection  and  environment  have  much  in  common.*  By 
environment  is  meant  the  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  shelter, 
etc.  In  very  recent  years  the  word  "genetics"  has  come 
into  use,  and  will  no  doubt  become  more  common  in  the 
future.  It  refers  to  breeding  scientifically,  depending  upon 
hereditary  transmission,  without  regard  to  environment. 
When  starting  in  the  business  of  breeding,  it  is  very  generally 
regarded  important  that  animals  be  selected  that  are  suited 
to  the  special  conditions  under  which  they  must  live.    While 
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it  is  true  that  domestic  animals  are  adaptable,  the  different 
breeds  are  not  equally  so.  Some,  as,  for  example,  the 
Shorthorn,  seem  to.  thrive  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 
Others  are  much  less  suited  to  change.  Large,  heavy  ani- 
mals are  better  adapted  to  the  lower-lying  lands  and  richer 
pastures;  while  the  lighter,  smaller  type  thrives  in  the  lull 
country,  where  herbage  is  not  so  abundant.  There  are  cases 
where  men  have  persistently  held  to  a  breed  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  have  selected  until  an  adjustment  wa^ 
reached  between  the  animal  and  the  climate  and  the  breeder. 

Brown  says  that  one  of  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by 
the  husbandman,  with  the  aid  of  selection,  has  been  in  stock- 
ing the  ^ 'great  thirst  land  of  central  Australia"  with  Merino 
sheep.  When  first  taken  to  that  country,  they  deteriorated 
greatly.  The  wool  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  original 
length,  and  became  dry,  very  brittle,  and  open.  Many 
sheep  farmers  gave  up  the  attempt  to  produce  the  Merino  as 
hopeless,  but  others  persevered,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
producing  sheep  with  fine  forms  and  splendid  fleeces.  If 
one  will  carefully  study  breed  distribution  in  America,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  some  localities  certain  breeds  are  selected 
in  preference  to  all  others.  For  illustration,  in  the  southern 
states  Jersey  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs  are  kept  in  preference 
to  all  other  breeds.  In  warm  climates  a  dark-skinned  ani- 
mal suffers  from  the  heat  less,  and  consequently  hogs  and 
cattle  with  dark  skins  prevail.  Wisdom  would  justify  no 
other  policy  of  selection. 

Feeding  must  also  be  recognized  as  an  important 
factor  in  hereditary  transmission.  It  is  amply  demonstrated 
that  animals  transferred  from  conditions  of  food  scarcity  to 
an  environment  of  abundance  through  successive  genera^ 
tions  take  on  an  increase  in  size.  The  Shetland  pony  on  its 
native  isles,  subject  to  cold  and  more  or  less  starvation,  is  a 
smaller,  more  inferior  animal  than  that  of  the  same  ancestrv, 
but  which  has  passed  through  several  generations  in  the 
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prairie  country  of  America,  where  food  is  most  abundant. 
Men  may  buy  fine  animals  for  their  herds;  but,  unless  prop- 
erly fed  and  cared  for,  depreciation  is  sure  to  follow  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Uniformity  in  type  of  foundation  stock  should  be  most 
carefully  considered.  It  is  a  common  method  for  young  men 
starting  herds,  to  buy  females  without  regard  to  uniformity 
of  type.  The  result  is  that  herds  thus  begun  do  not  attain 
the  standing  they  should,  because  of  variation  in  the  off- 
spring, due  to  the  lack  of  standards  and  of  methodical  selec- 
tion at  the  start.  One  might  far  better  begin  with  three 
females  of  uniform  type  and*  excellence  than  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  no  uniformity.  The  final  outcome  with 
the  three  would  certainly  encourage  observers  to  pursue  a 
similar  method.  No  great  herd  was  ever  developed  where 
the  breeder  did  not  lay  special  emphasis  on  uniformity  of 
type  from  the  beginning. 

Rational  selection  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  on  the 
part  of  breeders.  Too  many  persons  are  influenced  in  their 
selection  by  passing  fads.  In  the  past,  men  have  msisted 
on  maintaining  herds  of  red  Shorthorns  or  solid-colored 
Jerseys,  allowing  these  fancy  points  to  obscure  more  impor- 
tant ones.  Hogs  have  been  bred  with  such  extreme  dish  of 
head  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  eat  in  a  natural 
way.  Sheep  have  been  bred  with  such  heavy  coverings  of 
wool  over  the  face  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  eyes.  These 
features  should  never  obscure  the  vision  of  the  breeder. 
Rational  selection  requires  putting  a  premium  on  constitu- 
tional vigor,  size,  and  quality,  and  then  wisely  giving  fancy 
characteristics  of  color,  head,  or  covering  of  wool  secondary 
consideration.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  features  should 
be  ignored.  In  fact,  they  serve  in  part  as  factors  in  breed 
identity,  but  so  also  do  other  things.  Nothing  is  so  essential 
as  vigorous  constitution,  and  rational  selection  would  natur- 
ally place  a  premium  on  this.    One  may  strike  the  happy 
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medium  on  fancy  points  without  detriment  to  his  herd,  and 
at  the  Bame  time  preserve  the  desirable  qualities,  thereby 
attracting  buyers.  But  what  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
neglect  constitution  in  order  to  maintain  some  special  color 
character?  Yet  more  than  one  breeder  has  been  guilty  in 
this  respect,  to  the  positive  injury  of  his  herd. 

A  knowledge  of  breed  character  is  requisite  if  one  is  to 
become  an  intelligent  breeder.  All  our  farm  animals  may 
be  grouped  into  breeds,  crosses,  grades,  or  scrubs.  Any 
improvement  made  must  come  through  the  breed,  or  pure- 
bred line.  Our  breeds  are  the  outcome  of  systematic  selection 
and  improvement.  Present-day  standards  are  undoubt- 
edly higher  than  ever,  and  breeders  demand  more  and  more 


Ficure  v. — Shropahm  ewcB  hpftvilr  covcnrd   with   wool.     1st  priie  pen 
Koyal  Society  Show,  EngUad.     Photagmpb  from  Sir  WiJliom  Coopei. 

merit  in  breed  representatives.  Thus  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  stockman  should  be  quite  familiar  with  the  scale  of 
points,  moulding  all  the  desirable  qualities  into  an  ideal 
worthy  of  the  breed,  and  then  endeavor  to  produce  animals 
that  come  nearest  to  that  ideal.  Such  knowledge  also  calls 
for  a  keen  discrimination  in  selecting  the  breeding  stock  by 
which  the  herd  is  maintained. 

The  selection  of  tiie  pedigree.  One  can  not  practice 
selection  and  ignore  pedigree.  Persons  familiar  with  Unes 
of  family  breeding  recognize  that  more  merit  exists  in  some 
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than  in  others.  The  men  who  have  been  most  successful  as 
breeders  have  always  refrained  from  purchasing  animals  the 
pedigrees  of  which  showed  undesirable  ancestry.  Auction 
sales  of  live  stock  bring  out  various  interesting  features, 
chief  among  which  is  the  relatively  higher  price  paid  for 
animals  of  recognized  satisfactory  pedigree.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  the  past  many  animals  have  sold  at  high  prices, 
largely  on  the  basis  of  pedigree  and  without  merit  otherwise, 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  combination  of 
individual  excellence  and  meritorious  pedigree  brings  the 
highest  price.  The  man  who  combines  the  capable  judge 
and  wise  interpreter  of  pedigree  is  qualified  to  select  his 
animals  and  improve  his  herd  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  SAMPLE  SELECTION  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  SELECTION 

1.  What  is  natural  selection? 

2.  What  did  Darwin  say  about  methodical  selection? 

3.  What  is  the  Australian  method  of  cuUini^  and  selecting  sheep? 

4.  How  have  great  sires  been  valued  by  their  owners? 

6.  What  is  the  relation  of  animal  development  to  soil  and  climate? 

6.  Why  aim  for  uniformity  of  type  in  founding  a  herd? 

7.  What  is  rational  selection?    Illustrate. 

8.  How  important  is  constitution? 

9.  What  part  should  pedigree  play  in  buying  breeding  animals? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SELECTION 

10.  Make  a  report  on  Charles  Darwin  as  a  student  of  selection. 

11.  What  breeders  that  you  know  practice  methodical  selection? 

12.  Are  there  any  sires  in  your  county  highly  valued  by  their  owners? 

If  so,  what  are  they,  their  value,  and  why  so  valued? 

13.  Give  local  examples  of  dairy  cows  having  official  records  of  milk 

or  butter-fat  production.     Axe  these  the  result  of  careful  selec- 
tion? 


CHAPTER  IV 

PEDIGREES  AND  THEIR  VALUE 

The  pedigree  <tf  an  animal  shows  the  consecutive  rela- 
tionship of  an  animal  to  its  ancestors.  Of  some  animals  we 
say  that  the^  are  pure-breds,  while  others  are  known  as 
scrubs  or  mongrels.  The  pure-bred  has  a  known  pedigree, 
while  the  scrub  has  not.    Men  have  developed  herds  of 


Ficura  ID. — Henfonl  Erftde  Btnr.  aired  by  pure-br«l  Hereford  butl.  Bred  on 
the  Teiu  range,  fed  at  Ohio  Stiu  lIoiverBity.  Shows  eiample  of  the 
inBuenue  of  superior  sire.     Pbotosrftph  by  the  autlior. 

animals  of  similar  character  and  ancestry  from  which  they 
miiformly  reproduce  the  parent  type,  and  have  kept  careful 
records  of  the  breeding.  Such  animals  foim  a  breed.  To 
be  pure-bred,  an  animal  must  show  in  its  pedigree  that  it 
traces  back  wholly  within  the  blood  lines  from  which  the 
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stock  origiiiated.  If  an  animal  is  not  pure-bred,  it  may 
combine  in  its  pedigree  widely  differing  blood  lines  that  are 
more  or  less  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 

A  cross-bred  animal  has  a  sire  of  one  breed,  and  a  dam 
of  another.  As  a  rule,  cross-breeding  is  very  undesirable, 
and  should  be  carried  only  one  generation,  and  then  for  the 
production  of  feeding-stock  only.  Some  lines  of  cross-breed- 
ing, however,  have  been  popular  for  many  years.  In  Scot- 
land what  are  known  as  blue-grays,  famous  for  the  quality 
of  their  beef,  are  crosses  of  white  Shorthorns  with  black 
Galloways  or  Aberdeen-Angus.  Another  noted  example  of 
crossing  breeds  in  Scotland  is  the  mating  of  Border  Leicester 
rams  on  Cheviot  ewes,  producing  remarkably  fine  mutton. 
These  two  crosses  are  for  meat  production  only,  and  extend 
but  one  generation. 

A  grade  animal,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  has  a  pure- 
bred sire,  but  is  out  of  a  dam  that  is  not  pure-bred.  One 
often  hears  the  expression  high  grade,  which  means  that  the 
animal  referred  to  is  by  a  pure-bred  sire,  and  out  of  a  dam 
that  contains  much  pure  blood  stock.  A  high  grade  herd  of 
Herefords  would  consist  of  a  collection  of  animals  that 
started  with  just  common  or  scrub  breeding  stock,  but  in 
which  for  some  generations  none  but  pure-bred  males  were 
used  as  sires.  Thus  a  systematic  improvement  of  the  herd 
would  be  made.  The  degree  of  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 

let  generation  =  Pure  sire,  scrub  dam.      'ttio  offspring     =     J^  blood 
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Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  time  a  herd  may  become  practi- 
cally pure-bred,  although  one  will  not  be  able  to  register  this 
high-grade  stock  in  standard  American  breed  registry  asso- 
ciations.   Yet  all  pedigrees  really  start  from  grade  ancestry. 
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The  value  of  the  pure-bred  sire  on  our  American  farms 
is  far  greater  than  most  people  seem  to  realize.  When  breed- 
ing males  are  not  pure-bred,  there  is  no  standard  of  merit 
in  the  mind  of  the  breeder.    He  is  Uke  a  ship  at  sea  without 


Figure  11. — ^Thia  chart  at  the  left  side  shows  the  influence  of  the  pure-bred  sire 
in  improving  the  blood  through  five  generations,  as  compared  with  the 
grade  sire  on  the  right  side.     JPubliabed  by  United  States  Dept.  of  Agri- 


gradt 
culture. 


a  rudder  or  an  architect  without  a  plan.  Herd  improve- 
ment can  best  be  secured  through  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires 
of  merit. '  This  necessity  has  long  been  understood  in  Europe, 
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but  in  America  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  breeders  use 
only  grade  or  scrub  sires,  which  fact  explains  why  one  sees 
so  ms^y  inferior  animals  on  American  farms.  Recognizing 
the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  many  of  the  American 
agricultural  colleges  and  breed  associations  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  induce  farmers  to  replace  grades  and  scrubs 
with  pure-breds.  Surveys  have  been  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  learn  something  of  the  number  of  pure- 
bred, grade,  and  scrub  bulls  in  service.  In  Wisconsin 
breeders  investigated  the  subject,  and  offered  pure-bred  bulls 
at  especially  low  prices,  in  order  to  improve  the  live  stock 
of  the  state.  As  a  result  of  this  special  campaign  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  1,600  pure-bred  bulls  replaced  grades 
and  scrubs  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  many  as  191  found  places 
in  one  county.  In  some  counties  in  the  United  States  the 
people  have  shown  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and  have 
got  rid  of  nearly  all  the  sires  but  pure-bred  ones.  The  Iowa 
experiment  station  conducted  an  interesting  breeding  prob- 
lem to  show  improvement  from  the  pure-bred  sire.  The 
station  bought  some  very  inferior  scrub  cows  from  a  section 
of  country  where  the  people  had  never  used  pure-bred  sires. 
The  offspring  of  these  by  pure-bred  sires,  that  is,  the  first 
cross,  showed  a  great  increase  in  milk  production.  In  one 
case  this  amounted  to  107  per  cent  milk  and  112  per  cent 
butter-fat.  In  the  next  generation,  with  75  per  cent  pure- 
bred offspring,  there  was  secured  an  increase  of  194  per  cent 
milk  and  138  per  cent  fat  over  the  original  scrub  cow  parent. 
This  experiment  should  be  no  surprise,  because  on  every 
hand  we  see  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  pure-bred  sire. 
In  fact,  whatever  of  merit  we  have  in  our  herds  and  flocks 
to-day,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  is  due  to  the  careful 
work  of  men  who  have  used  pure-breds  only. 

The  bracket  form  of  constructing  a  pedigree  shows  the 
family  relationship  by  means  of  a  series  of  brackets,  after  the 
following  manner.    This  is  the  most  common  form  in  use. 
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j  Onon4901 

\  Ohio  Anna  10068 


(  Longfellow  6815 


[  Orion  II,  6539. 

DuROC-JeRBET  BOARf*        I 

Orion  Chief  13333      ] 

[  Mabel  22518  ^  ^gn^  X  15^50 

In  making  this  form  of  pedigree,  the  names  of  the  males 
are  at  the  top  of  each  bracket,  and  the  females  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  style  may  be  extended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  number  of  ancestors  doubling  each  remove  to  the 
right.  This  pedigree  shows  that  Orion  Chief,  a  noted  Duroc- 
Jersey,  had  Orion  II  for  sire  and  Mabel  for  dam.  Going 
back  another  generation,  it  will  Ix;  noted  that,  in  the  line  of 
male  descent,  his  grandsire  was  Orion  and  his  grandam, 
Ohio  Anna.  On  the  dani*s  side,  Longfellow  is  his  grandsire 
and  Agnes  X,  the  grandam.  If  we  now  go  back  another 
generation,  we  have  four  great-grandsires  and  four  great- 
grandams.  This  form  of  pedigree  shows  the  complete  ances- 
try, and  is  the  only  one  generally  used  by  stockmen  in  giving 
the  breeding  of  an  animal.  One  may  find  many  examples 
of  this  form  of  pedigree  in  the  sale  catalogues  of  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  and  swine.  These  publications  of  pedigrees 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  application  to  advertisers  of 
such  sales  in  live-sj;ock  and  agricultural  journals. 

The  ancestral  line  of  the  dam  is  another  form  of  display- 
ing a  pedigree.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
pedigree  of  the  Shorthorn  bull  Villager. 

Imp.  Villager  295884. 


Roan;  calved  March  I,  1906.     Bred  by  C.  H.  JoUiffe,  Darlington,  England. 


Dams 


Breeders  op  dams 


Rosy  Cloud  (Vol.  60E). . .   C.  H.  JoIIiflfo 

Rosy  Dawn C.  H.  JollifTe 

Rose  Blossom 8.  Campbell 

Roselinty S.  Campbell 

Rosemary S.  Campbell 

Roan  Rosebud S.  Campbell 

Rosebud 8.  Campbell 

Rosebud  1st 8.  Campbell 

Rosebud 8.  Campbell 


Sires  Breeders  or  birbb 

VillaRe  Beau  295883         Wm.  Duthie 
Chorister  295882  Wm.  Duthie 

Misty  Morning  153603     Wm.  Duthie 
Clan  Alpine  130852  Messrs.  Nelson 

Gravesend  98361  A.  Cruiekshank 

Banner  Bearer  90034        Wm.  Duthie 
Borough  Member  64872  J.  Bowman 
Sir  Christopher  (22895)    R.  Booth 
Dipthong  (17681)  A.  Cruiekshank 

Scarlet  Velvet  (16916)       A.  Cruiekshank 


Villager  is  of  special  interest  to  Shorthorn  breeders,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  most  noted  sires  in  the  history  of  the 
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breed  during  the  period  between  1910  and  1920,  being  used 
during  this  time  in  very  superior  Ohio  and  Iowa  herds. 

This  form  of  pedigree  shows  the  bull  Villager  to  be  sired 
by  Village  Beau,  a  bull  bred  by  William  Duthie,  a  noted 
Scotch  breeder.  Villager's  dam  is  Rosy  Cloud.  She  was 
bred  by  C.  H.  Jolliffe,  and  her  sire  was  Chorister,  also  bred 
by  William  Duthie.  The  grandam  of  Villager  was  Rosy 
Dawn;  his  great-grandam,  Rose  Blossom;  his  great-great- 
grandam,  Roselinty;  etc.  This  pedigree  goes  back  ten  gen- 
erations, emphasizing  the  ancestry  of  Villager  on  his  mother's 
side,  with  the  sire  of  each  female  in  this  breeding.  Except 
for  the  sire,  the  ancestry  on  that  side  of  the  pedigree  is 
entirely  left  out,  and  with  only  a  part  of  the  breeding  on  the 
dam's  side  given.  While  it  is  true  that  the  dam's  pedigree 
is  thus  carried  out  much  further  than  in  the  bracket  form, 
what  one  should  know  most  about  is  the  near  relationship 
all  through,  for  at  least  four  generations.  A  Shorthorn  pedi- 
gree of  this  form  shows  to  a  more  or  less  degree  the  tribe  or 
family  to  which  the  animal  belongs,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
Rosebud,  which  started  in  the  herd  of  S.  Campbell,  a  famous 
breeder  of  Kinellar,  Scotland.  In  reference  to  this  pedigree, 
after  the  name  of  each  male  a  number  is  given.  This  indi- 
cates his  registry  number  in  the  Shorthorn  herd-book. 
When  yrritten  in  parenthesis,  it  is  the  English  Shorthorn 
herd-book  number.  Formerly  only  the  herd-book  volume  * 
and  page  was  given  for  Shorthorn  cows,  but  now  the  females 
registered  in  America  are  given  numbers,  as  is  customary  with 
all  other  breeds.  The  line  of  female  descent  pedigree  is  not 
the  best,  and  breeders  generally  should  use  the  bracket  form. 

The  amount  of  ancestry  shown  in  a  pedigree  naturally 
depends  upon  how  far  back  it  traces  and  its  completeness 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment is  given  by  Davenport,*  which  shows  in  a  rather  strik- 
ing way  the  percentages  of  blood  in  a  pedigree  at  different 
points  for  ten  generations. 

^Principles  of  Breeding.     E.  Davenport,  1907,  page  595. 
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Relative  intmsUy  of  blood  lines  and  approximately  relative  influence 
of  different  generations  and  individuals  for  ten  generations  backwards. 


Greneration 
backwards 

Number  of 
ancestors 

Influence  of  gen- 
eration 
Per  cent 

Influence  of  each 
individual 
Per  cent 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

50.00 

25.00 

12.5 
6.25 
3.125 
1.5625 
0.78125 
0.390625 
0.1953125 
0.09765625 

25.00 
6.25 
1.564- 
0.394- 
0.10— 

0.0244- 

0.0064- 

0.0014- 

0.0004— 

0.0001— 

Total 

2046 

99.90234375 

The  statement  set  forth  by  this  table  shows  how  little 
influence  is  derived  from  one  individual  in  the  ancestry  ten 
generations  back.  In  fact,  until  recently  a  number  of  our 
live-stock  associations  promoting  and  registering  pure-bred 
animals  would  accept  for  registry  individuals  that  five  gen- 
erations back  showed  impute  blood.  Yet  the  value  of  blood 
lines  depends  also  on  the  character  of  the  breeding.  If  the 
ancestry  contains  the  names  of  animals  of  distinction  within 
the  same  family  lines,  then  it  will  mean  much  more  to  the 
breeder  who  understands  pedigrees  than  it  will  if  the  inherit- 
ance shows  no  family  names  of  value. 

The  merit  value  of  a  pedigree  is  shown  in  the  character 
of  the  records  made  by  the  different  animals  composing  it. 
This  phase  of  the  pedigree  receives  very  careful  attention 
from  the  thoughtful  breeder.  Some  of  the  most  mteresting 
examples  of  constructive  breeding  that  have  taken  place  in 
America  in  recent  years,  are  clearly  brought  out  in  pedigrees 
where  record  of  performance  was  ever  kept  in  mind  by  the 
breeder.  The  following  pedigree  of  Sophie's  Bertha,  one  of 
the  great  Jersey  cows  of  America,  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  such  constructive  breeding. 
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!H.  P.  Pec<«  4M4t 

f^^^t^Jf^t****  "'  "•  ^'i     *n  R   o'  M..  and  33 
94S#3 \     produdos  SODS. 

\    fe  «#iu  StSJhrii        '••y<« j8lreof4lnR.  Of  M. 

ili2it /    K?i?°*  .22k1S,"       long-dtoumce  cow.  9  i  IU4S4 
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milker;     her    owner 
does  no  teatlog. 

In  a  study  of  the  pedigree  of  a  race  horse,  one  should  find 
therein  the  names  of  many  animals  with  speed  records  to 
their  credit.  In  the  case  of  a  dairy  breed  of  cattle,  then  milk 
or  butter-fat  records  may  be  given,  as  well  as  the  records 
of  offspring  of  sires  and  dams.  With  some  breeds,  a  state- 
ment is  affixed  showing  prizes  won  in  the  show  ring.  In 
cases  of  animals  selling  at  high  prices,  these  facts  are  also 
sometimes  inserted  in  the  pedigree.  The  important  thing 
is  to  show  at  different  points  in  the  ancestry  the  richness  of 
the  pedigree  in  production.  At  the  present  day,  one  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  pedigrees  of  pure-bred  ani- 
mals that  will  give  more  or  less  specific  information  regard- 
ing performance  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the  pedigree. 
The  richer  the  ancestry  in  record-making  achievement,  the 
higher  the  price  one  usually  pays  for  the  animal  purchased. 

A  pedigree  score  card  suggesting  the  relative  importance 
of  near  and  remote  ancestors  has  been  proposed  by  Prof. 
F.  R.  Marshall.*  In  this  score  card,  24  points  are  given  the 
sire  (12  for  siring  good  stock,  and  12  for  individual  merit), 
and  24  points  are  given  the  dam  (10  for  her  record  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  14  for  individual  merit),  with  4  points  on  similarity 
of  type  of  sire  and  dam.  The  grandparents  are  given  a  total 
of  24  points,  ranging  from  four  to  two  points  eacli  for  records 

^Breeding  Farm  AuimaLi,  1911,  page  110. 
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as  producers,  and  individual  merit.  The  great-grandparents 
are  accorded  one  point  each  on  production,  individuaUty, 
and  ancestry.  This  is  an  interesting  score  card,  that  may 
come  into  considerable  use. 

The  accuracy  of  the  pedigree  is  of  first  importance.  It 
may  not  be  accurate  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  of  errors 
in  writing  it,  due  to  carelessness  or  otherwise;  and,  second, 
from  dishonesty.  Mistakes  will  occur  among  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious.  The  published  herd-books  of  registry 
associations  have  in  the  past  contained  many  errors,  although 
conditions  now  are  greatly  improved.  Also  honest  men 
have  copied  from  sale  catalogues  pedigrees  that  contained 
mistakes,  and  have  republished  these  errors.  The  most 
unfortunate  pedigree  is  the  "doctored,"  or  crooked,  one. 
Fraudulent  pedigrees  exist,  and  men  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  prohibited  from  doing  business  with  registry 
associations  on  account  of  fraud.  If  guilty,  the  penitentiary 
is  what  they  deserve.  Integrity  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  pure-bred  live-stock  business  is  based,  and  all  premedi- 
tated cases  of  fraud  should  be  regarded  as  of  criminal 
character,  and  be  punished  accordingly. 

A  study  of  pedigree  is  a  necessity,  if  one  is  to  become  a 
successful  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock.  There  are  several 
ways  by  which  one  may  become  familiar  with  pedigrees. 
Suppose  one  is  to  breed  Jersey  cattle.  Then,  if  in  the  busi- 
ness in  a  serious  way,  one  should  try  to  secure  the  herd-books 
published  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  These  are 
the  original  source  from  which  all  Jersey  pedigrees  are  made 
up  in  the  United  States. 

Bracketed  pedigree  blanks  may  be  purchased  from  some 
of  the  larger  associations  registering  Uve  stock,  and  publishers 
of  some  of  the  special  breed  journals  also  supply  them.  With 
the  herd-books  at  hand,  and  these  blanks,  one  may,  as  a 
rule,  trace  out  pedigrees  without  difficulty,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  doing  so. 
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Sale  catalogues  should  be  saved  by  the  breeder,  for  they 
will  often  be  found  valuable  for  reference,  even  though  some 
of  them  are  carelessly  prepared.  The  register  of  merit 
should  also  be  kept  for  reference,  so  that  information  may 
be  at  hand  regarding  official  records  of  production.  One  also 
should  read  the  current  literature  regarding  the  breed.  Some 
of  the  more  important  breeds  are  represented  by  special 
journals,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning animals  of  distinction.  By  these  various  methods 
one  may  accumulate  much  knowledge  regarding  pedigrees  of 
animals. 

m  UAXmO  A  STUDY  OF  THE  PEDIGREE 

1.  What  does  it  show? 

2.  What  is  a  grade  or  high  grade? 

3.  Explain  the  bracket  form  and  its  value. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  line  of  female  descent? 

6.    How  many  ancestors  does  one  have  in  the  fifth  ^neration  back? 

6.  How  important  is  the  blood  influence  of  an  animal  ten  genera- 

tions Dack? 

7.  What  is  merit  value  of  pedigree? 

8.  D^Ksribe  a  pedigree  score  card. 

9.  Give  two  causes  of  inaccurate  pedigrees? 

10.  How  can  one  become  familiar  with  pedigrees? 

BRING   TO   THE   CLASS 

11.  The  pedigree  of  an  animal  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

12.  An  example  of  a  bracketed  pedigree. 

13.  A  sample  of  a  Shorthorn  pedigree. 

14.  Pedigree  showing  merity  or  performance  of, 

(a)  Dairy  cattle 

(b)  Race  horses 

15.  A  sale  catalogue  showing  prices  paid  for  animals. 

16.  A  p^gree  containing  an  error. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  BREEDERS 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  breeding  should  be  made  by 
the  stockman  who  wishes  to  become 'eminent  as  a  breeder. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  dig  deep  into  this  sub- 
ject, but  a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  elementary 
principles  are  essential.  No  great  constructive  breeder  ever 
lived,  who  did  not  carefully  apply  the  law  that  "like  pro- 
duces like,"  in  the  development  of  his  herd.  The  student 
should  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  no  matter  in  what  kind  of 
stock  he  is  interested,  that  these  pages  are  intended  to  serve 
as  a  help  in  producing  better  and  more  profitable  animals. 
In  this  connection  there  are  certain  things  that  may  well  be 
emphasized  in  starting  out  to  build  up  a  herd. 

Breed  for  a  special  purpose.  The  successful  breeders  of 
farm  animals  have  always  been  specialists.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  purpose  one  has  in  mind.  Some  ani- 
mals, such  as  beef  cattle  or  swine,  are  primarily  for  meat; 
others,  as  some  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  have  their  chief  value 
in  yielding  milk;  the  draft  horse  is  of  little  use  except  for 
hauling  great  loads;  while  Merino  sheep  are  notable  for  wool 
production.  If  mindful  of  these  things,  and  directing  ener- 
gies rightly,  one  may  not  only  secure  fame  as  a  breeder,  but 
obtain  wealth  in  the  doing.  A  multitude  of  examples  illus- 
trating the  policies  of  successful  stockmen  with  the  different 
breeds  of  farm  animals  might  be  given  to  show  the  results 
secured  through  breeding  for  special  purpose. 

Stick  to  a  well  planned  policy.  The  breeders  who  have 
won  the  greatest  success,  have  been  persistent,  and  have  not 
deserted  the  breed  with  which  they  began.  One  who 
endeavors  to  keep  only  a  class  of  live  stock  that  is  selling  at 
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long  prices,  closing  out  during  depressed  values,  generally 
fails.  Every  business,  including  that  of  live-stock  produc- 
tion, passes  through  periods  of  prosperity  and  of  depression. 
Sheep  have  far  too  often  gone  through  extremes  of  values. 
For  example  in  February,  1920,  live  lambs  sold  on  the 
Chicago  market  for  about  20  cents  a  pound.  During  the 
next  ten  months  they  steadily  declined  in  value  until  they 
reached  11 J4  cents  a  pound  in  December.  These  great  drops 
in  prices  are  always  accompanied  by  big  losses,  and  thus, 
discouraged,  many  men  go  out  of  the  business,  disgusted. 
But  here  is  just  the  time  to  stick.     One  will  have  no  difficult}' 


Fifur«  12. — "Keep  ■  lew  (ood  one*."     Photo«r»pb  by  Prof.  John  W,  Dfttsr. 

in  finding  plenty  of  examples  to  demonstrate  that  the  man 
who  stays  by  his  sheep  through  the  years,  whether  prices  are 
good  or  bad,  makes  a  good  profit  on  his  long  time  invest- 
ment and  has  a  well  established  credit  among  his  neighbors. 
Keep  a  few  good  animals,  rather  than  many  that  are 
inferior.  One  may  perhaps  make  money  breeding  ordinary 
individuals,  but  the  right  kind  of  reputation  comes  to  a 
breeder  through  his  best  animals.  A  buyer,  as  a  rule,  will 
try  to  purchase  the  choicest  stock.     If  the  breeder  sells 
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these,  he  will  follow  the  worst  possible  policy.  As  has  been 
suggested  elsewhere,  he  would  better  cull  out  the  undesir- 
able animals  and  rely  on  a  smaller  number  of  good  ones  to 
build  up  his  herd.  A  group  of  uniformly  good  animals, 
whether  grade  or  pure-bred,  is  always  an  attractive  sight, 
and  serves  as  an  advertisement  of  the  best  kind.  A  motley 
herd,  lacking  character,  is  not  attractive,  and  hurts  the  repu- 
tation of  the  breeder. 

Pay  a  premium  for  merit  when  purchasing  animals. 
Many  breeders  buy  inferior  animals  because  they  are  cheap. 
From  a  breeding  point  of  view,  one  should  select  animals 
that  combine  individual  merit  and  pedigree.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  laws  of  breeding  that  has  been  helpful  in  the 
past,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  like  produces  like.  Each  year 
in  the  history  of  a  herd  should  mark  improvement,  which  is 
quite  impossible  if  one  purchases  beasts  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  influence  of  a  new  animal  in  the  herd  is 
usually  far-reaching  for  either  good  or  bad.  One  should  care- 
fully consider  this,  and  be  governed  accordingly.  Some  of 
the  most  profitable  breeding  animals  in  history  cost  a  high 
price.  The  Berkshire  boar.  Masterpiece,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Corsa  for  $2,500,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  profit- 
able animal  at  what  was  then  a  record-breaking  price. 

Try  to  become  a  judge.  If  one  is  to  be  a  breeder,  one 
should  understand  the  relation  of  form  to  purpose,  and 
should  be  able  to  select  intelligently  the  right  breeding 
stock.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  man's  being  a  good 
breeder  who  is  not  capable  of  judging  his  own  animals 
intelligently.  There  are  many  courses  of  instruction  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  of  to-day  in  which  systematic  training 
in  judging  may  be  secured.  Good  judgment  in  culling  out 
the  undesirable  animals  from  the  herd,  and  in  the  purchasing 
of  new  stock,  is  highly  essential,  whether  for  breeding  or 
feeding  purposes.  Some  practical  feeders  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  shipping  only  good  fat  stock  to  the  market,  and  buyers 
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are  always  on  the  lookout  for  animals  fed  by  them,  for  which 
they  are  very  willing  to  pay  the  top  price  of  the  day. 

Feed  your  animals  well.  One  can  not  purchase  high- 
class  stock  and  keep  them  in  good  form  and  state  of  develop- 
ment, unless  properly  fed.  Many  persons  buy  animals  in 
good  condition,  but  neglect  them  after  the  animals  come 
into  their  possession.  Where  men  must  buy  feed,  they  too 
frequently  neglect  to  give  their  new  purchases  enough  to 
keep  them  in  thrifty,  healthy  condition.  Food  is  essential 
to  maintain  life  and  produce  growth  and  vigor.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  be  niggardly  in  the  use  of  feed.  -Further- 
more, no  herd  can  do  other  than  go  backward,  if  the  animals 
are  not  fed  wisely.  Young  growing  stock,  starved  and  neg- 
lected, become  inferior  in  development,  and  in  due  season 
naturaUy  reproduce  mferior  offspring.  A  true  stockman 
alwa3rs  enjo3rs  seeing  his  animals  eat,  and  realizes  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  if  they  do  not  show  a  hearty  appetite. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  fads.  Develop  a  herd  that  com- 
bines the  useful  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
for  these  two  important  features  naturally  go  together. 
Leave  out  of  consideration  pedigrees  that  do  not  stand  for 
merit.  Remember  that  peculiarities  of  form  often  are  of 
little  real  value,  and  that  it  is. not  wise  to  go  to  extremes  in 
these  things.  Do  not  make  color  a  vital  object  with  those 
breeds  in  which  variation  in  this  respect  occurs.  Whether 
an  Ayrshire  cow  is  one  fourth  or  three  fourths  white,  or  a 
Shorthorn  red  or  roan,  is  a  very  superficial  matter.  General 
conformation,  constitution,  and  producing  capacity  are  the 
important  subjects  to  consider  rather  than  the  color  fad. 

Study  your  local  conditions,  and  endeavor  to  learn  with 
what  class  of  live  stock  you  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  on 
your  farm  and  with  your  surroundings.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  breed  or  kind  of  animals  most  common  in  the 
locality.  One  should  know,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
heavier  type  of  animals  is  native  to  low-lying,  fertile  coun- 
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tries.  The  largest  British  breeds  were  developed  in  the 
more  level,  fertile  sections  of  England,  while  the  smaller, 
more  active  breeds  came  to  their  own  in  the  hill  country  or 
mountains.  The  farmer  of  New  England  should  realize  that 
his  farm  may  not  be  suited  to  the  same  kind  of  live  stock  as 
a  farm  in  Iowa.  While  for  good  reasons  Merino  sheep  do 
remarkably  well  in  Ohio,  for  climatic  reasons  they  would  not 
do  so  well  in  the  far  South.  The  markets  are  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  should  influence  one  in  directing  breeding  opera- 
tions. The  abundance  and  kind  of  food  also  play  their  part. 
Compare  the  type  of  hog  of  the  corn  belt  with  the  sort  most 
popular  in  Canada,  where  wheat,  oats  and  barley  prevail. 

Become  acquainted  with  the  families  or  strains  of  the 
breed  in  which  you  are  interested.  It  i?  important  to  know 
something  of  these.  Those  breeds  that  are  represented  by 
a  large  number  of  animals,  include  families  of  varying  degrees 
of  merit.  These  family  traits  may  be  regarded  of  much 
importance,  and  may  greatly  affect  values.  Prepotency, 
special  forms  of  production,  adaptability  to  certain  condi- 
tions, temperament,  etc.,  are  features  one  or  more  of  which 
are  stronger  in  some  families  than  in  others.  Old  experienced 
breeders  who  are  regarded  as  successful,  consider  carefully 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  act  accordingly. 

Cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  breeders.  The  man  who 
would  succeed  in  his  business  must  gather  information  from 
every  legitimate  source.  Knowledge  is  a  matter  of  accu- 
mulation. We  accumulate  through  observation  and  per- 
sonal contact.  We  get  inspiration  from  those  who  succeed. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  men  who  are 
leaders  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
interested.  Darwin,  one  of  the  greatest  scientists,  gathered 
a  fund  of  most  valuable  information  from  the  English  stock- 
man and  farmer,  in  whose  acquaintance  he  took  great  pleas- 
ure. Thomas  Bates,  the  noted  English  Shorthorn  breeder, 
received  much  inspiration  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
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CoUing  Brothers,  men  who  were  doing  much  for  these  cattle 
while  Bates  was  yet  young.  Furthermore,  co-operate  with 
your  brother  breeders  in  a  generous  way  for  the  promotion 
and  uplift  of  live-stock  interests,  whereby  all  will  be  bene- 
fited. Become  a  member  of  the  local,  state  and  national 
associations  that  promote  the  breed  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, whenever  possible  attend  the  meetings  of  these  organ- 
izations, and  be  known  as  a  progressive  among  your  fellows. 
The  compensation  that  comes  from  this  contact  can  not  be 
estimated  in  money,  for  it  is  expressed  in  friendship,  in  help- 
ful service,  and  leads  into  the  larger  field  of  usefulness  and 
efficiency  to  which  every  breeder  with  ideals  should  aspire. 

A  private  herd  record  should  be  kept  by  every  stockman 
owning  a  breeding  herd.  Such  a  record  should  contain  a  list 
of  the  animals  in  the  herd,  giving  their  correct  names  and 
registry  numbers,  dates  of  birth,  names  of  sires  and  dams, 
and  of  the  men  who  bred  them.  A  record  should  also  be 
kept  of  all  animals  produced  on  the  farm,  with  facts  of  their 
parentage.  One  may  keep  a  card  catalogue  with  a  card  for 
each  animal,  giving  the  essential  facts.  There  are  private 
herd-books  especially  arranged,  providing  blank  spaces  for 
the  various  facts  of  importance,  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  desired,  one  can  prepare  his  own  style 
of  private  herd-book.  The  records  which  go  in  such  a  book 
are  most  important,  and  all  men  engaged  in  breeding  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  keep  them  with  care. 

Methods  of  doing  business  with  registry  associations 
should  be  considered  by  the  breeder.  Each  breed  is  repre- 
sented by  an  association  of  men  who  prescribe  the  methods 
of  registry  and  transfer  of  animals  of  that  breed.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  secretary  to  furnish  breeders  with  blank  forms 
which  they  may  fill  out  and  file  with  the  association,  whereby 
they  may  register  their  stock  from  time  to  time.  The  secre- 
tary also  furnishes  the  required  rules  and  regulations  for 
doing  business  with  the  association.     It  is  not  necessary  for 
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a  person  to  be  a  member  of  an  association  for  promoting  and 
registering  a  breed,  but  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be.  As 
a  rule,  members  of  registry  associations  do  business  with  it 
for  about  half  the  cost  to  outsiders;  and  if  one  registers  many 
animals,  one  would  soon  cover  the  cost  of  membership, 
which  varies  with  the  breeds  from  $5  to  $100. 


FIia»  13— A  r«Jmvd  siir  *i»mplp  of  »  rmiBtty  ririiRriu.  u  iniKiI  by  tba 

Ani.Ti.'jin  Jcr«-y  Cmile  CJut>. 

The  identification  of  breeding  stock  on  the  farm  is 
important.  For  this  reason  various  methods  are  used  to 
mark  animals  so  that  they  can  be  identified.  Metal  ear 
tags,  on  which  is  stenciled  the  name  or  initials  of  the  owner, 
with  a  number,  are  in  common  use.  Such  a  tag  is  fastened 
in  the  ear,  a  hole  being  punched  through  which  to  pass  a 
part  of  the  tag.  These  taRS  are  often  torn  out  and  lost,  and 
so  are  not  altogether  popular.  The  tattooing  of  numbers 
within  the  ear,  by  means  of  a  special  needle  and  an  indelible 
fJuid,  is  also  used  to  some  extent.  Hogs  and  sheep  are  com- 
monly identified  by  notches  cut  in  the  thinner  edge  of  the 
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ear,  although  metal  tags  are  also  frequently  used  with  these 
animals.   The  hoofs  of  horses  are  at  times  stenciled  with  num- 
bers, especially  in  case  of  importation.     Sometimes  the  horns 
of  cattle  are  marked  in  a  similar  way.     On  the  ranges,  cattle 
and  horses  are  branded,  and  sheep  are  given  marks  with 
paint,  by  which  owner- 
ship may  be  identified. 
Some  of  our   breeds  of 
dairy    cattle,    especially 
those   of  different  body 
colors,  are  identified  by 
the   location   of   color 
marks  on  the  body.     For 
example,  when  applying 
for  r^istry  of  a  Holstein- 

Friesian,    it    is    necessary        Figure  I1,— Bnoding  aumbm  00  th«  hoof 
,       ,  ,.  •'  of  k  hone.     Pietute  Uk^n  in  Fr«nc«  of  ■ 

to    trace    on    a    diagram  ImrK  to  be  viported.     PhoMcrkph  by  Ihe 

showing  the  outline   of       '"  "' 

body  form,  the  shape  or  outline  of  each  black  spot,  or 
marking.  A  copy  of  these  outlines  is  made  on  the 
certificate  of  registry,  so  that  identification  is  made  easy. 
Every  breeder,  as  a  matter  of  good  policy,  should  have  a 
system  of  individual  identification  of  the  animals  in  his  herd. 
Literature  relating  to  the  breeds  should  be  made  use  of 
by  every  one  who  owns  pure-bred  live  stock.  There  are 
standard  books  sold  by  publishing  houses,  in  which  one  may 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
breeds.  There  are  also  current  periodicals  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  promoting  the  interests  of  particular  breeds,  which 
should  be  well  supported  by  the  breeders  of  the  same.  Each 
of  the  different  breed  associations  registering  pure-breds, 
publishes  herd-books,  in  which  will  be  found  the  names  and 
numbers  of  registered  animals,  with  information  as  to  dates 
of  birth,  names  of  breeders  and  owners  of  sires  and  dams, 
etc.    These  books  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  the  stockman 
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who  is  a  student  of  blood  lines  or  pedigrees.  Br 
tions  also  publish  free  literature  concerning  the  breeds  they 
are  promoting,  and  as  this  is  ofBcial,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
accurate  and  desirable  information.  Real  live-stock  students 
should  inform  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  many  who  know  comparatively  little  about  the  history, 
development  and  breeding  of  their  own  herds. 


Fi«u™  15.— Southdown  itock  rsmi  in  EnKlsnd.  ihoiriiw  numben  itsDdlsd  on 
Iho  bftcki.     PhotocrKph  by  Ihe  kulhar. 

AS  A  HATTER  OF  GOOD  BtTSINESS 

1.  What  reasons  can  you  ^ve  for  an  established  policy? 

2.  Give  an  example  of  paying  a  premium  on  ment. 

3.  Hmt  feed  mucri  to  do  wilh  herd  improvement? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  a  live-stock  "fad." 

5.  Why  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  breeders? 

6.  What  advantage  is  there  in  the  private  herd-book? 

7.  Why  be  a  member  of  a  live-dtock  registiy  association? 

8.  Specify  three  kinds  of  identification  marka  for  live  st^ck. 

9.  What  forms  of  literature  are  available  for  the  stockman? 

FIVE  nTTERESTlNG  THINGS  TO  DO 

10.  Locate  the  man  who  has  dealt  in  some  one  kind  of  liv«  stock 

longer   than   anyone   else  in  your  BectioOj   and   report  on   his 
methodH,  after  making  him  a  vwit. 

11.  Report  on  the  most  uniform  herd  within  live  miles  of  school, 

oviDg  facts  of  interest. 

1 2.  ^lake  a  aample  page  for  a  private  herd  record  and  bring  to  class, 

13.  Secureand  bring  toelasBSamples  of  application  for  entry  blanks 

for  registering  and  transferring  animals  of  some  one  bi«ed. 

14.  Report  on  methods  of  marking  animals  for  identification  as  used 

by  stockmen  in  your  neighborhood. 


CHAPTER  VI 
COMMUNITY  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

What  is  community  breeding?  In  the  origin  and  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  groups  of  people  hav- 
ing certain  things  in  common  within  limited  areas  have 
developed  most  of  our  breeds.  A  good  example  is  found  in 
the  development  of  Hereford  cattle  in  England.  All  the 
historical  information  we  have  shows  that  in  the  county  of 
Hereford  in  England  the  femners  centuries  ago  kept  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cattle  famous  for  beef  production,  that  were  very 
hardy  and  well-suited  to  maintaining  themselves  on  grass 
lands.  The  people  in  this  English  county  studied  their  local 
conditions,  and  during  the  years  greatly  improved  their  cat- 
tle, until  they  became  satisfied  they  had  the  best  breed  for 
their  community.  Very  naturally  some  breeders  were  more 
intelligent  and  more  progressive  than  others,  which  fact  was 
reflected  in  the  class  of  animals  they  produced.  These  men 
found  themselves  working  towards  a  common  end,  even 
though  the  effort  was  free  from  organization.  Thus  in  time 
this  community  became  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
herds.  In  Europe  we  find  many  sections  in  each  of  which 
a  certain  breed  has  developed  that  has  seemed  to  be  especially 
fitted  to  the  local  conditions.  Many  British  breeds  are 
named  after  the  counties  in  which  they  originated,  as,  for 
example,  Berkshire  swine,  Shropshire  sheep,  Devon  cattle, 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  Yorkshire  swine,  etc. 

The  importance  of  community  breeding  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  for  it  always  represents  improvement  and 
progress  in  breed  promotion.  Co-operative  breeding  of  farm 
animals  has  resulted  from  community  breeding.  The  first 
co-operative  mpvement  for  the  systematic  improvement  and 
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promotion  of  a  breed  was  probably  with  the  people  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  who  in  1763,  by  legislative  action,  pro- 
hibited the  bringing  of  other  cattle  to  the  island,  unless  for 
immediate  slaughter.  In  1833  the  people  on  the  island  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  scale  of  points  whereby  they  might  have 
a  common  standard  for  improving  their  cattle.  In  England 
through  co-operative  effort,  as  early  as  1791,  a  book  was 
published  in  which  was  given  the  names  and  breeding  of 
Thoroughbred  horses,  and  in  1822  a  herd-book  for  Shorthorn 
cattle  was  published.  These  first  two  books  of  the  kind 
were  the  outgrowth  of  community  breeding.  Eventually 
co-operative  community  organization  became  a  necessity  in 
promoting  the  established  breeds;  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  means  of  standardizing  the  breed  and  through 
well-planned  supervision  of  protecting  its  purity. 

Community  breeding  of  fann  animals  in  the  United  States 
in  an  unorganized  form  perhaps  first  took  place  in  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep. 
Sheep  husbandry  in  those  states  between  1810  and  1870 
became  a  great  industry,  and  the  Merino  was  the  universal 
sheep.  This  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  breed  or 
type  of  sheep  supplied  the  great  demand  for  fine  wool,  while 
the  wool  from  other  sheep  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
market.  So  famous  did  Vermont  become  as  a  Merino  cen- 
ter, that  in  far  away  Australia,  to  which  many  of  these  sheep 
were  exported,  the  shepherds  supposed  all  Merinos  from 
America  were  grown  in  that  state,  and  they  were  known  as 
"Vermont  Merinos."  The  first  organized  community  breed- 
ing association  in  America  was  the  Western  Reserve  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  organized  at  Burton,  Ohio,  in 
1905.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Geauga  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Association.  The  purpose  of  this  organ- 
ization was  to  extend  the  interest  in  cattle  of  this  breed  and 
promote  its  welfare  by  all  proper  means.  In  1906  the 
Waukesha  County  (Wisconsin)  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associsr 
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tion  organized,  for  promoting  this  breed  of  cattle.  This 
association  has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career,  and, 
largely  due  to  ita  influence,  Waukesha  County  has  become 
the  leading  county  in  America  for  producing  Guernseys, 
while  Wisconsin  has  become  the  leading  state  in  herds  of 
this  breed.  Since  the  oi^anization  of  these  two  community 
breeding  associations  many  others  have  been  started  in 
America,  so  that  now  a  great  movement  is  taking  place 
in  important  live-stock  centers  which  must  largely  benefit 
individuals  and  locil  cooimunities  in  which  they  exist. 


Fiiure  ie.-:<:«UKi  Counly  (Ohio)   Hol^teiD-Frii^iBn  AnKwiiitinn  on  annual 

A  well-planned  mettiod  in  breeding  farm  animals  has  not 
been  customary  with  the  American  stockman.  His  herd 
more  often  than  not  consists  of  so-called  representatives  of 
more  than  one  breed,  and  he  develops  it  without  plan  or  pur- 
pose. The  work  he  does  as  a  breeder  makes  less  efficient 
and  valuable  the  live  stock  on  the  average  American  farm. 
One  may  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
and  find  countless  examples  of  destructive  breeding  of  this 
sort.  Operating  against  a  host  of  such  breeders  of  farm  ani- 
mals is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who  with 
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fixity  of  purpose  strive  to  produce  pure-bred  flnimAla  along 
well-planned  lines.  Their  herds  and  flocks  are  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  hve-stock  business.  It  is  in  groups  of  com- 
munity breeders  that  we  find  the  people  keenly  interested 
in  real  merit,  in  efficiency  of  production,  and  in  what  we 
term  constructive  breeding. 

One  breed  is  better  for  a  community  than  many.  It  has 
been  well-established  in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  more 
recently  in  America,  that  in  those  sections  where  but  one 
breed  of  a  class  of  animals  exists  the  community  is  enriched 
thereby.  The  buyer  has  a  much  better  chance  to  select  from 
many  herds  in  such  a  community  than  he  has  where  the 
herds  are  few  and  far  between.  Buyers  have  shipped  large 
numbers  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  from  Geauga  County, 
Ohio,  and  Guernseys  from  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin, 
because  they  could  find  them  among  the  many  herds  in  these 
counties.  If  there  is  but  one  herd  in  the  community,  then 
the  choice  is  limited,  and  the  expense  of  a  visit  does  not 
justify  the  buyer.  Only  men  with  narrow  visions  see  no 
advantage  in  many  herds  of  one  breed  in  the  neighborhood. 

Community  breeding  stimulates  prices  and  trade.  In  the 
locality  where  many  herds  or  flocks  of  the  same  breed  pre- 
vail, breeders  take  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  different 
herds,  and  place  a  premium  on  animals  of  outstanding  merit. 
Here  one  finds  competition  in  purchase  which  naturally  re- 
sults in  stimulating  prices  and  a  greater  activity  in  trade. 
In  one  of  our  best  live-stock  communities  in  America  annual 
or  semi-annual  sales  have  been  held  for  some  years,  and  the 
demands  in  most  if  not  all  of  these  places  has  been  for  more 
animals,  with  a  healthy  increase  in  values. 

Community  breeding  promotes  confidence  in  one  another 
among  the  breeders.  The  primary  purpose  in  breeding  asso- 
ciations is  co-operation.  Working  together  toward  a  com- 
mon end  eliminates  personal  selfishness  and  jealousy.  Sus- 
picion and  jealousy  have  done  much  harm  among  farmers, 
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which  is  a  sad  but  true  statement.  Co-operation  is  an 
evidence  of  faith  iu  the  j;ood  intentions  or  motives  of  those 
co-operating,  and,  therefore,  b  highly  commended.  This 
spirit  is  better  today  than  ever  before. 

Recognition  comes  to  ttie  man  with  the  small  herd  in  a 
community  of  interests,  as  would  hardly  be  possible  other- 
wise. In  a  well-established  locality,  where  there  are  many 
herds,  buyers  secure  lists  of  the  breeders,  and  go  about  among 
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them  and  inspect  their  animals.  Community  publicity  does 
not  favor  one  breeder  more  than  another.  Each  has  his 
opportunity,  and  is  not  likely  to  lie  neRleeted. 

Expense  of  advertising  in  community  herds  is  less  than 
otherwise.  Joint  advertising  is  often  engaged  in  under  the 
supervision  of  the  secretary,  who  attends  to  publicity  work. 
Some  associations  publish  booklets  containing  the  names  and 
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addresses  of  the  breeders  comprising  them.  One  county 
horse  association  has  published  a  beautifully  illustrated 
pamphlet,  giving  fine  pictures  of  prominent  horses  owned 
among  the  members,  with  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and 
all  others  belonging  to  the  organization.  Some  members  of 
community  associations  unite  in  co-operative  advertising  in 
standard  breed  or  livenstock  journals,  thus  reducing  indi- 
vidual cost  for  each  person.  Following  is  an  interesting 
example  of  community  advertising  as  described  in  an  article 
written  by  Mr.   R.  A.  Hayne.* 

"At  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  there  is  a  most  unusual  sight,  unusual 
in  size  and  subject,  visible  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  worth  no  doubt 
to  both  town  and  county  uncountable  times  what  it  cost.  On  the  side 
of  a  large  brick  building  right  opposite  the  square  and  across  the  street 
from  the  town  park,  so  plainly  m  sight  that  you  can  not  go  fMst  or 
through  the  town  without  seeing  it,  is  a  hu^  painting  of  a  Holstein  cow 
in  natural  colors,  and  around  her,  also  plamly  visible  at  a  distance,  are 
the  names  of  fourteen  Holstein  breeders  and  their  locations.  Who  will 
say  that  Lake  Mills  did  not  act  wisely  in  displaying  such  an  advertise- 
ment instead  of  the  famous  trade  mark  of  the  amber  fluid  that  m&de 
Milwaukee  famous?'' 

Fine  herds  and  flocks  bring  fame  to  a  community,  and 

add  to  the  value  of  the  land,  two  important  assets  that 
should  not  be  underestimated.  This  point  has  been  brought 
out  in  a  marked  degree  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  the 
saddle-horse  industry  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  the  Perch- 
eron  in  Ohio  and  lUinois,  the  Guernsey  in  Wisconsin,  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  in  Iowa,  the  Merino  in  Ohio,  etc.  More 
and  more  the  public  will  learn  of  certain  communities  in 
America  famous  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase  are  more  attractive  than  elsewhere. 

Community  breeding  encourages  the  interest  of  the 
young  people,  for  where  practiced  we  find  the  most  progres- 
sive breeders,  the  very  best  examples  of  farm  animals,  and 
homes  of  comfort  occupied  by  an  intelligent,  gentle  people. 
In  a  community  frequently  visited  by  outside  buyers  who 
come  to  inspect  the  herds,  the  boys  and  girls  learn  to  respect 
the  importance  of  farm  animals,  and  become  deeply  interested 

♦National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  August  10,  1918. 
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in  their  development.    The  future  of  our  live-stock  industry 
is  dependent  upon  the  active,  int«l]igent  interest  of  the  young 
people  of  to-day  who  are  to  be  the  stockmen  of  to-morrow. 
The  methods  of  organizing  community  breeders'  associa- 
tions will  vary  according  to  conditions,  but  the  process  is 
not  complicated  or  expensive.     Five  or  six  men  may  co-dp- 
erate  in  a  locali- 
ty, and  agree  to 
promote     the 
breed   they    are 
handling,  and 
help  one  another 
improve    their 
herds    and    sell 
their   surplus, 
with    essentially 
no  expense.  They 
may    not    even 
have  any  written 

agreemen  t      Pifun  is.— '-Community  lirHdinf  en.^ourBcoi  the  young 

among  them-  '°"""  i"'"'*"^''''''  '•y  "«  "«5"- 

selves.  But,  if  many  breeders  co-operate,  it  may  be  a  conven- 
ience to  have  constitution  and  by-laws,  whereby  they  may 
fully  understand  just  how  they  are  related  to  each  other.  A 
common  annual  membership  fee  is  one  or  two  dollars,  and  an 
assessment  is  made  for  special  advertisitig,  for  conducting  a 
sale,  or  some  similar  purpose.  In  oi^aniziug  it  is  customary  to 
adopt  a  name,  define  the  object  of  the  association,  provide 
for  membership,  establish  dues,  indicate  the  officers  and 
their  duties,  making  amendments,  etc., as  occasion  demands. 
S[)ecia]  provisions  may  be  made  for  holding  periodical  sales, 
etc.  Through  the  extension  department  of  the  agricultural 
collie  in  any  of  our  states  one  should  secure  all  necessary 
assistance  in  organizing  a  community  breeding  associa- 
tion. 
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CAN  TOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

1.  How  did  our  breeds  of  live  stock  originate? 

2.  What  important  step  took  place  in  1763  on  Jersey  Island? 

3.  When    did    community    breeding    first    become  established  in 

America? 

4.  In  what   two   locaUties   in    the   United   States  and  when  did 

organized  community  breeding  begin? 
6.     Who  are  doing  most  to  improve  our  live-stock  conditions? 

6.  Do  you  think  one  breed  is  better  for  a  community  than  two? 

If  so  why? 

7.  What  will  overcome  jealousy  and  suspicion  among  breeders? 

8.  What  did  Mr.  Hayne  see  in  Wisconsin? 

9.  How  will  community  breeding  influence  young  people-  on  the 

farm? 

10.  To    what    extent    is    organization    necessary    in    community 

breeding? 

MAKE  A  COMMXTNITY  SURVEY,  AND  OBSERVE 

11.  To  what  extent  are  mon^ls  and  grades  bred. 

12.  If  any  community  spirit  m  live-stock  production  prevails. 

13.  If  any  one  breed  is  pre-eminent. 

14.  To  what  extent  special  adverti.sing  is  attempted. 

15.  How  much  the  young  people  interest  themselves  in  live  stock. 

16.  If  buyers  come  in    on  account    of  superior  opportunities  for 

selection. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

The  plant  as  a  source  of  food  is  of  great  interest  to  feeders 
of  live  stock.  All  our  farm  animals  eat  green  plants  with 
relish,  just  as  a  man  enjoys  celery.  When  plants  are  prop- 
erly dried  and  cured  as  hay,  their  value  for  feed  is  not 
thereby  affected.  All  our  grains  are  products  of  plants;  and 
from  these  directly,  or  indirectly  by  milling,  we  obtain  some 
of  our  most  valuable  feeds  for  farm  animals.  So  the  facts 
are  that  the  plant,  in  one  form  or  another,  really  furnishes 
our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  with  about  all 
the  food  necessary  for  growth  and  production. 

The  material  of  which  plants  are  made  is  taken  from 
both  soil  and  air,  but  largely  from  the  soil.  Like  animals, 
plants  must  have  food.  Chemists  say  that  all  matter  is  com- 
posed of  elements,  about  thirteen  of  which  provide  food  for 
the  plants.  The  names  of  some  of  these  are  common,  such 
as  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  There  are  four  others: 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  that  are  also  impor- 
tant. Besides  these,  the  plant  needs  potassium,  calcium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  and  silica.  Most  of  these  ele- 
ments are  found  in  different  combinations  in  the  soil,  more 
or  less  dissolved  in  the  water.  By  means  of  its  roots,  the 
plant  takes  up  the  water  and  so  carries  this  food  through  all 
its  various  parts.  As  this  water  or  sap  moves  through  the 
structure  of  the  plant  cells,  the  food  in  solution  is  used  to 
promote  growth.  Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
are  gases  in  the  air.  The  first  two  of  these  unite  to  form 
carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  the  plant  breathes 
in  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  This  gas  in  the  plant 
goes  through  a  change,  and  the  oxygen  is  breathed  out,  and 
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the  carbon  is  left  to  be  made  up  into  the  solid  part  of  the 
plant  which  serves  as  the  more  bulky  material  of  food. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  compound  is  taken  up  by  the 
plant  through  its  roots;  but  plants  of  the  legume  group,  such 
as  the  clovers,  cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  aided  by  certain  bac- 
teria, have  the  power  of  using  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  atmos- 
phere. Nitrogen  is  a  highly  valued  plant  food,  and  the 
farmer  often  purchases  it  in  fertilizer  at  a  good  price.  These 
different  elements  unite  with  one  or  more  others  in  the  plant, 
and  form  combinations  which  are  famiUar  to  us  under  vari- 
ous names.  Of  these,  the  following  are  important  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  plant  as  food. 

Water  is  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is 
found  in  all  plants,  and  even  in  very  dry  hay.  To  get  the 
water  entirely  out  of  the  plant,  it  must  be  driven  out  with 
artificial  heat.  The  amount  of  water  in  plants  differs  greatly. 
Common  timothy  hay  and  red  clover  contain  about  15  per 
cent,  and  ordinary  corn  meal  has  a  similar  amount.  About 
80  per  cent  of  green  pasture  grass  is  water,  and  some  of  our 
roots,  like  the  turnip,  have  90  per  cent.  After  the  water  is 
driven  from  the  plant  by  heat,  what  is  left  is  dry  matter. 
The  water  in  the  plant  is  worth  no  more  than  any  other 
water,  its  chief  value  being  to  carry  food  in  solution  through 
the  plant  from  the  root  to  the  farthermost  leaf. 

Ash,  or  mineral  matter,  of  plants,  we  see,  for  example,  in 
the  ashes  left  from  burned  wood.  When  we  burn  a  plant, 
we  destroy  its  form,  and  all  that  which  burns  and  disappears 
we  call  organic  matter.  That  which  is  left  is  ash,  or  inorganic 
matter.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  ash  in 
plants.  Green  or  very  young  plants  contain  the  least,  and 
old  ones  the  most.  Common  corn  fodder  contains  about  3 
per  cent  of  ash,  alfalfa  about  10  per  cent,  and  some  of  the 
roots  as  Httle  as  1  per  cent.  The  ash  in  plants  is  of  value 
for  food,  if  not  too  abundant.  Hogs  raised  on  feeds  contain- 
ing but  little  mineral  matter,  such  as  corn,  for  example,  do 
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not  have  as  good  bone  nor  do  they  feed  so  well  as  when  the 
corn  is  supplemented  with  other  feeds  containing  more  ash. 

Protein  in  the  plant  is  a  combination  in  which  nitrogen, 
especially,  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  is  combined  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur.  There  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  protein,  but  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  that  fact  here.  This  substance  is  not  usually  abimdant 
aU  through  the  plant.  Rough  stalks  contain  but  little. 
Prairie  grass  hay  has  about  8  per  cent,  red  clover  hay  13 
per  cent,  alfalfa  hay  15  per  cent,  cottonseed  19  per  cent, 
and  soy  beans  36  per  cent.  The  growing  plant  usually  has 
its  greatest  amount  of  protein  when  in  bloom.  Seeds  are 
richest  in  this  substance,  for  as  the  plant  matures  it  shifts 
the  protein  to  some  extent  from  stalk  to  seed.  In  some  of 
our  mills  where  seeds  are  crushed  or  otherwise  treated  and 
the  hulls  removed,  the  by-products  produced  are  very  rich 
in  protein.  Cottonseed  meal  and  peanut  meal  are  good 
examples.  Protein,  whether  used  to  feed  plants  or  animals, 
is  the  highest  priced  food  constituent  the  farmer  can  buy, 
when  we  consider  the  price  he  must  pay  on  the  market. 
Protein  is  expensive  because  it  contains  so  much  of  the  valu- 
able element,  nitrogen. 

The  carbohydrates  are  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  contain  no  nitrogen.  These  are  the  most 
abundant  of  our  food  substances  in  plants.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  carbohydrates,  one  known  as  nitrogen-free  extract, 
consisting  mostly  of  sugar,  starch,  and  gums;  the  other  called 
fiber  or  crude  fiber,  making  up  the  woody  part  of  the  plant. 
Most  of  the  fiber  is  cellulose,  the  material  composing  the 
walls  of  plant  cells.  The  chemist  may  dissolve  out  the 
starch  and  the  sugar  from  the  plant  cells;  what  is  left  is  the 
fiber.  The  starch,  sugar,  and  fiber  are  all  carbohydrates, 
but  the  first  two  are  much  better  for  food,  as  they  are  very 
much  more  easily  digested  than  the  fiber.  In  general  we 
see  carbohydrates  all  about  us  in  plants  and  plant  products. 
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The  most  of  the  stalk  of  corn,  or  any  growing  plant,  consists 
of  carbohydrates.  Common  rice  and  potatoes  are  rich  in 
this  substance.  Many  of  our  hays  contain  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.  This  is,  therefore,  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most 
common  constituent  of  animal  feeds.  Animals  can  not  sub- 
sist on  carbohydrates  alone,  although  they  are  very  valuable 
as  a  source  of  heat  and  energy.  The  farmer  must  depend 
largely,  however,  on  materials  rich  in  these  substeuices  to 
supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  feed  for  his  stock. 

The  fat  in  the  plant  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  in  different  combinations  from  which  we  find  them 
in  the  carbohydrates.  Fat,  or  ether  extract,  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  not  usually  abundant  in  plants.  One  to  3  per  cent 
is  the  usual  amount  with  many  plants.  The  seeds  ordmarily 
contain  the  most,  some  of  these  like  cottonseed,  soy  beans, 
and  flax  having  large  quantities,  so  that  it  is  extracted  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  by-product  rich  in  protein  is 
sold  as  cake  or  meal.  Fat  is  of  special  value  in  the  food,  as 
it  furnishes  the  animal  both  heat  and  energy. 

The  words  roughage  and  concentrate  are  commonly  used 
to-day  by  persons  referring  to  feeding  stuffs.  When  a  farmer 
speaks  of  roughage,  he  means  hay,  com  fodder,  or  some 
coarse  feed  of  that  kind.  By  a  concentrate,  he  means  seeds 
that  may  be  fed,  or  products  made  from  them,  such  as  bran, 
com  meal,  oil  meal,  etc.  Any  form  of  feed  for  farm  animals 
that  does  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  fiber,  and  is  rich  in 
protein  or  some  form  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  such  as  starch 
as  it  occurs  in  the  grain  of  rice,  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
concentrate.  Roots  differ  from  roughages  or  concentrates 
in  their  general  appearance,  and,  being  succulent,  contain  a 
large  amount  of  water,  which  oft/en  exceeds  90  per  cent. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  they  contain  but  little  nutriment.  On 
account  of  their  composition  in  dry  matter,  and  small 
amount  of  crude  fiber,  they  are  regarded  by  chemists  as  con- 
centrates rather  than  roughages. 
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The  following  arrangement  will  show  how  the  parts  of  the 
plant  are  related  to  one  another: 
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The  material  of  which  the  animal  is  made  is  very  similar 
to  that  used  in  building  plant  tissue.  To  begin  with,  the 
body  of  the  animal  is  made  up  of  water  and  dry  matter.  If 
the  water  is  removed,  dry  matter  is  left.  If  this  is  burned 
entirely  so  that  even  the  charcoal  is  destroyed,  the  organic 
part  disappears  stnd  only  ash  is  left.  The  organic  matter, 
while  made  of  chemical  substances  similar  to  those  found  in 
plants,  consists  mostly  of  protein  and  fat,  with  but  little  of 
the  carbohydrates.  The  composition  of  the  animal  body 
may  be  well  studied  a  httle  more  in  detail. 

Water  in  the  animal  body  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  in 
the  fleshy  and  bony  paiis.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  ani- 
mal depends  upon  age  and  condition.  Young  animals  have 
rather  watery  bodies.  The  older  an  animal  becomes,  or  the 
fatter  it  gets,  the  less  water  is  found  in  the  body.  For 
example,  a  calf  a  week  old  may  consist  of  60  per  cent  water, 
while  a  fat  cow  four  years  old  may  be  but  45  per  cent  water. 
It  will  be  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  body  of  an  animal  under  usual  conditions  is  water. 

The  mineral  matter,  or  ash,  in  the  animal  is  more  or  less 
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abundant,  according  to  age  and  condition.  Old  animals 
always  contain  more  than  young  ones,  and  those  that  are 
fat  less  than  those  that  are  lean.  Usually  we  find  a  Uttle 
over  3  pounds  of  ash  for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight. 
A  fat,  corn-fed  hog,  however,  may  be  so  short  of  ash  in  the 
body  that  the  bone  will  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  support 
its  weight.  The  ash  in  the  animal  is  made  of  the  same  sub- 
stances as  that  foimd  in  plants. 

The  protein  of  the  body  is  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of 
muscles,  tendons,  blood,  nerves,  the  internal  organs,  hide, 
hair,  horns,  etc.  Lean  meat  with  no  fat  on  it  is  protein,  or 
nitrogenous  material.  The  fatter  the  animal,  the  less  the 
percentage  of  protein  in  the  body.  In  the  entire  body  of  a 
farm  animal  under  usual  conditions  we  find  about  13  or  14 
per  cent  protein.  In  the  dressed  carcass,  ready  to  be  sold 
for  meat,  we  find  about  17  per  cent. 

The  fat  of  the  animal  body  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  or  of  the  same  chemical  substances  as  the 
fat  of  plants,  but  differing  in  combination.  The  amount  of 
fat  in  the  body  depends  much  on  how  an  animal  has  been 
fed.  If  we  take  a  young  growing  pig,  the  body  may  contain 
only  25  per  cent  of  fat,  or  even  less,  but  a  hog  that  has  been 
well  fattened  and  is  ready  for  the  butcher  may  contain  over 
40  per  cent.  Not  often  do  we  find  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  body,  or  over  35  per  cent.  In  the  carcass  ready 
for  cutting  up  in  the  shop,  we  find  about  20  per  cent  of  fat, 
under  usual  conditions. 

Carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  are  but  contained  in 
it,  not  a  part  of  it,  and  so  this  substance  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  constituent  of  animal  flesh.  Carbohydrates,  however, 
exist  in  the  body  in  two  forms;  one,  glycogen,  similar  to 
starch  in  composition,  found  in  the  liver  and  muscles;  and  the 
other,  lactose,  or  the  sugar  of  milk,  found  in  milk.  Dex- 
trose,  another  form  of  sugar,  is  also  found  to  a  slight  extent 
in  the  blood  and  tissues. 
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The  vitamiaes.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  new  sub- 
stance known  aa  vitamlnes  has  received  much  attention  from 
students  of  nutrition.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this 
nutrient  when  it  was  shown  that  a  dbease  of  humans  known 
as  beriberi,  caused  by  eating  rice  from  which  the  husk  had 
been  removed,  would  not  occur  if  the  unpolished  rice  were 
eaten  instead.  Here  was  a  new  substance  of  nutrition.  It 
was  given  the  name  of  vitamine  by  Caaimir  Funk,  who  first 
investigated  the  subject.  Other  able  scientists  in  America 
and  Europe  engaged  in  similar  study,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  there  are  three  forms  of  vitamines,  as  follows; 

(1)  Water-soluble  mlamines,  widely  distributed  in  vege- 
table foods,  in  germs  of  seeds,  in  vegetables  and  fresh  fruita, 
but  which  seem  to  be  quite  lacking  in  polished  rice,  patent 
Bour,  and  bolted  corn  meal ; 
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(2)  Fat-soluble  vitamines,  found  most  abundant  in  milk, 
butter,  egg  yolk,  germs  of  seeds,  leafy  vegetables  and  cod- 
hver  oil,  but  lacking  in  the  body  fat  or  muscles  of  animals, 
and  in  vegetable  oils;  and 

(3)  Antiscorbutic  vitamines,  that  constituent  of  food 
which  prevents  the  disease  known  as  scurvy,  especially  found 
in  oranges,  lemons,  potatoes  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Cooking  injures  the  vitamine  value  of  this  class  of  food. 
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The  remarkable  thing  about  the  vitaminea  is,  that  they 
have  never  been  actually  separated  out  and  isolated  by  them- 
selves for  study.  Yet  already  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
mental feeding  of  human  beings  has  clearly  shown  their 
existence  and  the  important  part  they  play  in  nutrition. 
Without  question  the  vitamines  influence  the  nutrition  of 
farm  animals.  This  fact  has  been  brought  out  in  feeding 
experiments  on  swine,  notably  by  Prof.  Evvard,  of  Iowa.  In 
fact,  we  may  assume  that  the  vitamines  in  milk,  green 
forage,  and  vegetables  account  in  part  for  the  great  value 
credited  to  these  substances  by  feeders  of  animals. 

Comparing  plants  and  animals,  we  see  that  the  plant 
obtains  its  food  from  the  air  and  from  the  mineral  matter  in 
the  soil,  from  which  it  develops  a  form  made  up  of  cells  that 
are  largely  carbohydrates.  The  farm  animal  obtains  its 
nutriment  from  the  plant,  from  which  is  created  a  form, 
also  composed  of  cells,  but,  in  this  case,  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
rial. During  the  day  the  plant  sucks  in  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  through  its  leaves,  and  holds  the  carbon,  and  gives 
off  the  oxygen.  The  animal,  on  the  contrary,  draws  the  air 
into  the  lungs,  uses  the  oxygen  from  it,  and  then  breathes 
out  carbon  dioxide.  Thus  we  see  that  these  two  great 
groups  of  living  matter,  the  plants  and  animals,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  each  other,  and  have  much  in  common. 
Without  the  plant  or  its  products  the  animal  under  ordinary 
conditions  could  not  live;  while  by  feeding  on  it  the  beast 
converts  the  vegetable  substance  into  a  yet  more  concen- 
trated and  more  valuable  food  material  for  men. 

A  part  of  this  vegetable  substance,  however,  is  not  taken 
up  by  the  animal  body;  but,  following  a  softening  and  re- 
ducing process,  is  excreted  as  manure.  This  excretion, 
placed  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plant,  furnishes 
nutriment  and  stimulates  increased  production.  Thus  the 
plant  furnishes  nourishment  to  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom. 
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REAL  FOUNDATION  QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  ten  elements,  tell  where  they  occur  and  how  taken  up 

by  plants. 

2.  How  abundant  and  useful  is  water  in  the  plant? 

3.  Discuss  protein  and  its  occurrence. 

4.  Name  two  kinds  of  carbohydrates. 

5.  Where  in  the  plant  is  the  fat  most  abundant? 

6.  What  is  a  concentrate?    Give  three  examples. 

7.  How  much  water  is  found  in  the  animal  body? 

8.  Of  what  use  is  the  mineral  matter  in  the  animal? 

9.  What  percentages  of  protein  and  fat  are  found  in  animals? 

10.  Where  are  the  carbohyckates  found  in  the  animal? 

11.  What  are  the  vitamines? 

THINGS  EASILY  FOUND.    LOOK  FOR  THEM 

12.  Specimens  of  elements. 

13.  OrKanic  and  inorganic  matter. 

14.  Ashes  of  different  kinds. 

15.  The  protein  of  plants  and  also  of  animals. 

16.  Five  kinds  of  fat. 

17.  Roughage  and  oonoentrates. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  PROCESS  OF  DIGESTION 

In  order  to  understand  how  food  is  used  in  the  body  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  maintaining  life  and  producing  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  the  simpler  features  of  diges- 
tion and  more  especially  as  applied  to  farm  animals. 

The  process  of  digestion  begins  with  the  mouth,  where 
the  food  is  broken  up  and  softened.  The  fluid  called  saliva 
flows  from  small  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
mixing  of  this  with  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  called  insaliva- 
tion.  This  fluid  contains  substances  which  act  on  the  starch 
in  the  food  and  help  change  it  to  a  form  of  sugar,  so  that  it 
may  be  absorbed  more  readily.  In  swallowing,  the  food 
passes  from  the  mouth  through  the  esophagus,  or  gullet, 
into  the  stomach.  The  horse  and  hog  have  but  one  stomach, 
but  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  have 
four.  The  process  of  digestion,  however,  is  similar  in  all 
stomachs.  The  cow  chews  a  mouthful  of  grass  very  imper- 
fectly at  first  and  swallows  it  into  the  paunch,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  four  stomachs.  From  here,  after  more  or  less 
mixing,  the  food  is  forced  into  a  second  and  smaller  stomach, 
called  the  honeycomb.  After  it  has  been  churned  about  and 
softened  in  these  two  stomachs,  the  animal  forces  back  into 
the  mouth  as  frequently  as  desired  a  small  amount  of  food 
called  the  "cud,"  for  further  chewing.  The  cattleman  calls 
this  operation  "chewing  the  cud."  After  a  bit  the  cud  is  re- 
turned, and  by  a  special  movement,  passes  into  the  many- 
plies,  or  small  third  stomach,  from  which  it  passes  on  into 
the  fourth,  or  true,  stomach.  While  in  the  true  stomach  the 
food  is  churned  about  and  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  which 
contains  a  little  acid.    These  juices  act  on  the  food,  dissolv- 
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ing  and  changing  it  so  that  it  can  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract  and  be  used  in  the  body.  From  the 
stomach,  by  a  peculiar  wave-Uke  motion,  the  food  is  forced 
at  frequent  intervals  into  the  small  intestines,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  other  fluids  that  aid  digestion.  The  Uver,  which 
is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  the  pancreas  both  pour 
fluids  that  aid  digestion  over  the  food  as  it  moves  along  the 
way  in  the  small  intestine. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  time  it  is  taken 
into  the  mouth  the  food  is  constantly  acted  on  and  changed 
for  use  in  the  body.  Most  of  the  food  digested  is  absorbed 
from  the  small  intestine  but  some  passes  on  into  the  large 
one,  where  the  last  changes  take  place.  During  this  trip  in 
the  body  the  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  are  changed 
into  different  smaller  and  simpler  particles.  When  ready  to 
be  absorbed,  they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  by  the  blood 
and  lymph,  and  carried  all  through  the  body.  Left  in  the 
cells,  these  particles  of  protein,  etc.,  which  are  called  nutri-- 
entSy  serve  their  final  purpose  of  building  up  the  body  or 
producing  milk  or  energy.  This  process  of  digestion  and 
absorption  is  rather  complicated,  and  includes  many  changes 
that  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

The  capacity  of  stomach  and  intestines  is  much  greater 
than  many  persons  realize.  Careful  study  has  been  made 
of  these  organs  of  farm  animals,  and  the  following  figures 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  accurate: 

COMBINED  CAPACITY  OP  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

The  ox 337  quarts,  or  about  2  barrels 

The  horse 224  quarts,  or  over  1  barrel 

The  sheep 47  quarts,  or  about  12  gallons 

The  hog 29  quarts,  or  about  7  gallons 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  ox,  with  its  compound  stomach, 
has  almost  twice  the  capacity  of  the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  in 
proportion  to  size,  has  much  more  capacity  than  the  hog. 
The  intestines  of  the  ox  are  about  187  feet  long,  while  those 
of  the  horse  are  but  98,  and  those  of  the  sheep  are  107  feet 
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long,  compared  with  77  feet  in  the  hog.  The  facts  brought 
out  in  these  figures  show  that  the  horse  and  hog,  with  their 
simple  stomachs,  and  smaller  relative  capacity,  should  be 
fed  more  concentrated,  or  more  easily  digested,  food  than 
the  ox  or  the  sheep. 

The  food  in  the  body  is  used  to  maintain  or  support  life, 
to  produce  growth  or  energy  or  to  promote  certain  other 
features,  as  milk,  fat,  or  wool.  On  this  account  persons  who 
feed  live  stock  should  regulate  the  kind  and  amount  of  food, 
if  they  desire  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  protein  in  the  food  during  digestion  is  acted  on  by 
what  are  called  digestive  ferments.  One  of  these,  pepsin, 
assisted  by  a  very  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  attacks 
the  protein  in  the  stomach.  The  action  of  acid  and  pepsin 
changes  the  protein -into  two  more  soluble  forms  known  as 
proteoses  and  peptones.  These  with  any  of  the  unchanged 
protein  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  where,  by  the  aid  of 
two  other  ferments,  trypsin  and  erepsin,  all  is  converted  into 
a  still  more  soluble  form  called  amino  acid.  This  latter 
passes  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  into  the  blood, 
and  thence  throughout  the  body  tissues.  The  animal  can 
not  take  the'protein  in  the  plant  and  use  it  at  once  as  body 
protein,  but  it  must  go  through  these  changes  in  the  digestive 
organs  before  it  can  be  used.  The  protein  in  the  food  is 
changed  to  body  protein,  of  which  lean  meat  is  the  best 
example.  To  some  extent  it  may  also  be  changed  into  fat. 
Animals  that  depend  entirely  upon  flesh  for  food  can  hve 
on  protein  alone,  if  necessary.  During  starvation,  the  body 
loses  a  small  but  rather  constant  amount  of  protein.  So  we 
r^ard  this  substance  especially  valuable  for  building  up 
the  muscles,  the  hair,  wool,  internal  organs,  blood,  and  similar 
tissues  that  are  closely  related  to  the  vital  processes. 

The  carbohydrates  in  the  food  are  largely  changed  into 
sugar  during  digestion.  Thus  they  are  more  easily  absorbed 
into  the  body.    There  are  different  kinds  of  sugars,  but  that 
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in  the  food  is  converted  into  glucose.     This  sugar  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  circulation  and  carried  to  the  Uver,  where 
it  is  again  changed  somewhat,  and  from  here  is  distributed 
over  the  body  as  needed.    The  carbohydrates  are  largely 
used  in  the  S3rstem  to  furnish  the  energy  necessary  in  work, 
and  to  make  fat.     Interesting  experiments  with  animals 
show  that  more  fat  is  stored  in  the  body  than  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  protein  and  fat  in  the  food.    Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
of  the  New  York  Experiment    Station,  proved  that  carbo- 
hydrates are  used  to  form  part  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  the 
cow.    If  animals  are  fed  enough  foods  rich  in  digestible  car- 
bohydrates, the  fat  in  the  body  will  not  tend  to  diminish  in 
amount.    In  other  words,  such  foods  protect  or  conserve 
the  body  fat.    1  he  carbohydrates  are  also  regarded  as  great 
sources  of  heat  and  energy.    This  phase  of  the  subject  will 
be  explained  a  little  further  on.    Feeds  containing  plenty  of 
carbohydrates  cost  less  for  the  dry  matter  in  them  than  any 
other  feeds,  and  are  valuable  for  filling  the  stomach.    Sheep 
and  oxen  must  be  fed  a  quantity  of  roughage,  as  a  filler,  if 
they  are  to  do  well. 

The  fat  in  the  food  undergoes  no  important  change  in 
the  stomach,  but  in  the  small  intestine,  through  action  of 
the  bUe  poured  in  from  the  liver,  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  it 
is  converted  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids.  The  alkali  in  the 
bile  unites  with  the  latter,  forming  a  soap.  In  this  changed 
form  of  glycerine  and  soap,  the  fat  finds  its  way  through  the 
intestinal  wall  into  very  minute  projections,  known  as  vUli, 
through  which  it  enters  into  the  lacteals  and  thence  on  as  a 
milky  fluid  known  as  chyle  into  the  blood  circulation  near 
the  shoulder.  In  this  changed  form  the  fat  of  the  food  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  body  fat.  The  fat  of  the  body  is  usually 
made  from  the  fat  and  the  carbohydrates  of  the  feed,  though 
it  may  be  produced  to  a  small  extent  from  protein.  There 
is  usually  but  little  fat  in  the  roughages  fed  to  stock 

The  mineral  matter  in  the  food  is  taken  up  in  the  smaU 
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intestine,  and  goes  throi^b  no  special  digestive  changes  as 
with  the  other  food  substances.  Mineral  subetances,  such 
as  lime  and  phosphorus,  are  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
in  building  up  the  body.  Those  foods  that  contain  but  little 
ash  give  poor  results  in  feeding,  unless  the  necessary  mineral 
material  is  supphed.  Years  ago  Professor  W.  A,  Henry 
Bhowed  that  hogs  fed  only  com  had  bone  just  about  half  as 
Btrong  as  hogs  fed  bone  meal  or  hard-wood,  ashes  with  the 
com.  Farmers  give  ashes  or  coal  to  ho^  because  these  ani- 
mals make  a  better  development  when  so  fed.  Without  the 
ash,  the  body  is  not  given,  proper  nutrition.     Com  lacks  ash. 


■roirtb.     Pbotagnph  Irom  lows  Experiment  titacioa. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  com  meal  contains  hut  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  ash,  while  a  hundred  pounds  of  oats  has  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  All  stockmen  rate  oats  highly  for  pro- 
ducing hard,  strong  bone  in  growing  animals.  The  legumes, 
such  as  clover  and  alfalfa,  supply  much  needed  mineral 
material  in  the  food  of  farm  animals  and  so  their  use  should 
be  generally  advised,  especially  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
All  food  has  a  heat  value,  just  as  coal  has.  If  bumed, 
coal  gives  off  heat;  so  does  food.  All  heat  comes  from  the 
sun,  and  is  stored  up  in  the  plant,  ready  to  be  set  free. 
The  word  calorie  represents  a  measure  of  heat  given  off  by 
food.    One  calorie  equals  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
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raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  4°  F.  The  word 
therm  is  now  being  adopted  as  more  convenient  for  use  in 
referring  to  stock  feeding.  A  therm  equals  1,000  calories. 
If  we  raise  1 ,000  pounds  of  water  4°  F,  that  measures  a  therm. 
While  food  is  being  digested  in  the  body,  heat  is  produced 
by  the  process.  Some  foods  contain  more  heat  than  others. 
The  difference  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  fat  con- 
tained. Scientific  men  consider  that  the  heat  values  of  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrates  are  about  aUke,  but  that  the  heat 
value  of  fat  is  2J4  times  as  great  as  either  of  these.  This 
fact  partly  explains  why  the  Eskimos  in  the  cold  North  eat  so 
much  food  that  is  nearly  all  fat,  as  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 
Com  contains  more  fat  than  any  of  our  other  common 
grains,  which  fact  accounts  in  part  for  its  use  as  a  winter 
feed  for  horses,  and  also  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  fed 
heavily  to  stock  in  su'nmer  in  the  warm  season. 

Food  has  an  energy  value.  When  a  substance  is  burned, 
the  resulting  energy  furnishes  power  to  do  work.  So  it  is 
understood  that  what  we  call  a  therm  represents  the  energy 
or  work  necessary  to  raise  1,530  tons  to  a  height  of  one 
foot.  Part  of  the  energy  of  the  food,  to  be  sure,  is  lost  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  partly  because  not  all  the  food  is 
digested.  But  much  of  it  is  saved,  and  this  is  used  to  keep 
the  engine  of  the  body  going.  The  horse  that  pulls  the  plow 
or  hauls  a  load  of  hay  gets  his  power  from  the  stored-up 
energy  in  the  food,  which  is  set  free  in  the  body  during  oxida- 
tion in  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  heat  and  energy  value  of  food  has  been  worked  out 
by  scientific  men,  by  means  of  a  calorimeter.  This  is  a  very 
strong,  round,  hollow  steel  tube.  A  sample  of  a  food  is 
placed  in  this  and  burned,  and  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  is  measured.  Another  instrument,  called  the  respiration 
calorimeter^  also  is  used,  in  which  a  live  animal  is  placed. 
With  this  the  investigator  can  study  the  value  of  foods,  and 
can  make  a  complete  record  of  just  what  becomes  of  all 
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the  energy  produced.  By  means  of  the  calorimeter,  one 
measures  the  heat  or  energy  used  in  labor,  or  thrown  off  from 
the  body,  or  passed  off  as  breath  through  the  mouth.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter.  At  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  Experi- 
ment Stations  there  are  respiration  calorimeters  made  to 
hold  the  larger  animals.  In  these  there  have  been  con- 
ducted very  interesting  experiments  on  the  energy  value 
of  foods  as  fed  to  cattle  under  different  conditions. 

The  palatabilityy  or  taste,  of  food  is  regarded  very  im- 
portant in  feeding  animals.  If  the  food  is  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  the  animal  will  digest  it  better,  because  the  fluids  used 
in  digestion  will  flow  more  freely,  and  thus  act  more  com- 
pletely on  the  food.  Nice  sweet  hay  is  greatly  relished,  while 
that  which  is  somewhat  mouldy,  or  has  not  been  properly 
ripened,  or  cured,  will  be  poorly  eaten  or  entirely  refused. 
The  animal  that  feeds  best  has  a  good  appetite,  and  eats 
plentifully.  A  great  Russian  physiologist  named  Pawlow,  who 
conducted  extensive  experiments  relating  to  the  effects  of  the 
appetite  on  the  forming  of  the  digestive  fluids  in  dogs,  learned 
that  digestion,  appetite,  and  palatability  all  go  together. 

The  use  of  water  by  the  animal  is  very  important. 
Water  may  keep  the  entire  body  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  digestive  fluids  and  blood  need  given  amounts  of  water 
to  do  their  work  right,  and  water  is  needed  to  keep  the  intes- 
tines open  and  active,  and  to  regulate  body  temperature. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  farm  animals  need  a  certain 
amount  of  water  for  every  pound  of  dry  matter  eaten.  For 
example,  a  horse  or  sheep  needs  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  consumed.  With  some 
foods  more  water  is  required  than  with  others.  The  cow 
that  eats  corn  silage  will  drink  but  little  water  compared 
with  the  one  fed  the  dried  plant  or  corn  stover. 

The  nutritive  ratio  is  frequently  referred  to  in  discussing 
the  use  of  rations  in  practical  feeding.    This  term  is  used  to 
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express  the  ratio  of  the  digestible  protein  to  the  digestible 
non-protein  substances  in  the  food,  or  the  combined  car- 
bohydrates and  fat  to  the  protein.  In  order  to  compare 
these  substances  on  an  equal  basis,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
same  heat  valuation.  Protein  and  the  carbohydrates  do  have 
the  same  heat  value,  but  a  pound  of  fat  is  equivalent  to 
about  2)4  pounds  of  either  one  of  these.  Consequently  the 
chemist,  in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  in  heat 
value,  multipUes  the  digestible  fat  by  2J4.  The  nutritive 
ratio  is  found  by  adding  this  to  the  amount  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  then  dividing  the  sum  by  the  digestible  pro- 
tein content.  The  following  example  will  Ulustrate  the 
method  of  finding  the  nutritive  ratio : 

Oats  contain  10.7  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  50.3 
pounds  carbohydrates  and  3.8  pounds  fat.  Then  the  ratio 
is  worked  out  in  this  manner.  3.8  pounds  fat  x  2J4  =  8.55 
=  the  carbohydrate  equivalent  of  the  fat. 

50.3+8.55       =58.85 
10.7)  68.85  (  5.5 
53.5 

535 
535 


Nutritive  ratio,  1 : 5.5 
The  nutritive  ratio  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  for  an 
entire  ration,  dividing  the  total  amount  of  the  digestible 
carbohydrates  and  fat  by  the  total  digestible  protein.  A 
nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.5  means  that  for  each  pound  of  digesti- 
ble protein  to  be  found  in  the  ration  there  are  5.5  pounds 
of  carbohydrates  or  its  equivalent. 

A  narrow  nutritive  ratio  is  one  in  which  the  amount  of 
carbohydrates  and  fat  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  protein, 
such  as  1 : 3,  or  1:5;  a  moderate  amount  would  be  1 : 8;  while 
a  wide  ratio  would  be  1 :  12.  Highly  concentrated  foods,  such 
as  tankage  or  oil  meal,  usually  have  narrow  ratios;  while 
coarse  foods,  like  the  common  roughages,  of  which  com 
stover  or  timothy  hay  are  good  examples,  have  wide  ratios. 
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DIGEST  THESE  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  meant  by  ''chewing  the  cud?'' 

2.  How  is  food  taken  into  the  circulation? 

3.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  of  the  ox? 

4.  What  digestive  fluids  are  present  in  the  stomach? 

5.  How  are  the  carbohydrates  changed  in  digestion? 

6.  What  is  a  "calorie"?    a  "therm"? 

7.  How  can  the  ener^  value  of  food  be  shown? 

8.  Describe  the  calonmeter. 

9.  What  has  palatability  of  food  to  do  with  digestion? 

10.  Explain  the  term  "nutritive  ratio." 

TAKE  KOTE  OF  THESE  THINGS 

11.  How  often  does  a  cow  chew  the  cud?    Watch  to  see. 

12.  If  an  opportunity  occurs,  measure  the  intestines  of  an  animal 

that  may  be  killed  on  the  farm.     Report. 

13.  Get  samples  of  what  you  consider  palatable  and  unpalatable 

foods  for  stock. 

14.  Figure  out  the  nutritive  ratio  of  three  plants  or  other   feed 

materials. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FEEDING  STAin)Aia>S:    THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  USE 

The  process  of  analyzing  a  feeding  stuff  takes  place  in 
chemical  laboratories  esp)ecially  equipped  for  this  work.  The 
chemist  secures  a  fair  sample  of  the  feed  and  grinds  it  in  a 
mill  to  a  powder  as  fine  as  flour.  He  then  takes  a  small 
sample  of  this  and  analyzes  it  in  the  laboratory.  He  dries 
a  weighed  portion  in  an  oven  and  finds  just  how  much  water 
it  contains,  and  the  percentage  of  dry  matter.  Then  with 
ether  he  dissolves  out  the  fat,  (ether  extract)  and  weighs  this. 
With  other  chemicals  he  also  separates  out  the  protein,  the 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  the  fiber.  Another  sample  of  the 
feed  he  bums  to  learn  how  much  ash  or  mineral  matter 
remains.  Thus  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine  just  how 
many  pounds  of  each  of  these  substances  there  are  in  a  given 
amount  of  feed.  This  investigation  of  the  chemical  com- 
position is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  chemist  in  studying 
the  value  of  foods  for  animals. 

The  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  food,  the  simple 
chemical  analysis,  however,  did  not  show.  Then  there  was 
another  step  forward  by  the  chemist,  whereby  he  learned 
just  how  much  of  the  total  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat 
in  a  given  food  an  animal  digested.  After  analyzing  a  sample 
of  the  feed,  as  much  of  it  was  fed  as  the  animal  would  eat  in 
a  given  time.  During  the  experiment,  all  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrement  passed  off  by  the  animal  was  collected,  and  samples 
of  these  were  also  analyzed.  Having  learned  how  much  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  and  fat  were  lost  in  the  manure,  the 
chemist  deducted  these  amounts  from  the  total  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  feed,  and  the  difference  was  regarded  as  the 
amount  digested  by  the  animal.    This  method  was  not  per- 
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fecty  but  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  It  enabled  chemists 
to  figure  out  the  amount  of  each  nutrient  digested  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  so  that  in  time  they  were  able  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  farmers  what  is  caUed  ''a  table  of  digestible 
nutrients."  This  table  showed  the  total  amount  of  dry  mat- 
ter in  100  pounds  of  different  kinds  of  feed,  and  also  the 
number  of  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat  in  every  100  pounds.  In  this  table,  for  convenient  refer- 
ence, foods  of  similar  sorts  are  grouped  by  themselves.  For 
example,  roughage  is  all  classed  together,  and  this  is  divided 
into  three  groups:  as  dried  roughage,  fresh  green  roughage, 
and  roots  and  tubers.  Then  the  concentrates  are  arranged 
by  themselves,  and  these  are  also  divided  into  groups.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  table  of  digestible  nutrients,  and 
is  used  here  to  illustrate  what  has  just  been  explained.  No 
attempt,  however,  is  made  below  to  group  these  feeds. 


Name  of  feed 


Alfalfa  hay 

Timothy  hay 

Lespedeza  hay 

Cowpea  hay 

Com  stover,  m6diQmwlt« 

Red  clover-green 

Rape-^reen 

Com  silage 

Com,  dent 

Oats 

Wheat  bran 

Cottonseed  meal-good 

Linseed  meal  o.  p 

Tankage-Ovw60%  uratflin 
Sldm  milk-eeparator. . 


Total  dry 

matter  in 

100  lbs. 


91.4 
88.4 
88.2 
90.3 
81.0 
26.2 
16.7 
26.3 
89.5 
90.8 
89.9 
92.1 
90.9 
92.6 
9.9 


Digestible  nutrients  in 
100  lbs. 


Protein 


10.6 

3. 

8.6 

13.1 

2.1 

2.7 

2.6 

1.1 

7.5 

9.7 

12.5 

31.6 

30.2 

58.7 

3.6 


Carbohy- 
drates 


39.0 
42.8 
41.1 
33.7 
42.4 
13.0 
10.0 
15.0 
67.8 
52.1 
41.6 
25.6 
32.6 


5.1 


Fat 


Nutri- 
tive 
ratio 


0.9 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 
0.3 
0.7 
4.6 
3.8 
3.0 
7.8 
6.7 
12.6 
0.2 


3.9 

15.2 

7.6 

2.7 

21.0 

5.3 

4.1 

15.1 

10.4 

6.3 

3.9 

1.4 

1.6 

0.5 

1.5 


This  little  table,  which  is  made  from  a  much  longer  one 
giving  the  digestible  nutrients  in  about  all  the  different  kinds 
of  food  the  American  farmer  is  likely  to  feed,*  shows  that  100 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  contains  91.4  pounds  of  dry  matter. 

*Feeds  and  Feeding.     Henry  and  Morrison,  1917. 
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In  this  91.4  pounds,  of  the  digestible  material  of  use  to  an 
animal,  we  find  10.6  pounds  of  protein,  39  pounds  of  car- 
bohydrates, and  nine  tenths  of  a  pound  of  fat.  The  nutritive 
ratio  is  also  1:3.9.  Let  us  now  look  further  and  learn  how 
such  figures  have  a  practical  value  to  the  feeder  of  animals. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  food  required  by  an  animal  very 
naturally  depend  on  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  its  age, 
and  use.  No  one  would  expect  to  feed  a  calf  the  same  as  a 
horse,  or  a  sheep  like  a  milch  cow.  Each  must  be  fed  so  as 
to  supply  its  needs  as  completely  as  possible.  As  might  be 
expected,  scientists  were  a  long  time  getting  the  necessary 
information  to  enable  men  to  understand  how  to  feed  so  as 
to  get  the  best  results. 

What  we  know  as  feeding  standards  in  the  beginning 
were  very  simple  and  did  not  have  any  real  value.  The 
working  out  of  useful  standards  began  in  Germany,  and 
German  chemists  have  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  furnish 
us  knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  first  plan  attempted  was 
to  give  meadow  hay  a  fixed  value,  and  then  measure  up  other 
feeds  with  that  as  the  standard.  That  plan  originated  about 
1810.  Some  fifty  years  later,  another  German  chemist  sug- 
gested that  animals  be  fed  special  amounts  of  protein,  car- 
bohydrates, and  fat,  according  to  certain  conditions.  His 
plan  was  not  good,  however,  because  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  digestibility  of  the  food.  He  was  able  to  analyze 
a  food,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  how  much  of  each  nutrient 
the  animal  digested.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable 
information  of  the  chemical  composition  of  feeding  stuffs, 
but  the  digestibility  of  the  foods  had  not  been  figured  out. 
Then  about  1864,  another  German  chemist,  by  the  name  of 
Wolff,  proposed  that  animals  be  fed  daily  certain  amounts  of 
digestible  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat,  such  as  were  actu- 
ally required  by  the  animals.  Wolff  was  able  to  make  this 
proposal  because  he  had  conducted  many  feeding  tests  with 
different  animals,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  digestibiUty 
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of  feeds.  His  studies  resulted  in  what  are  now  known  as 
The  Wolff  feeding  standards  for  fann  animals.  Two 
things  were  shown  by  this  great  scientist.  One  was  the 
digestibility  of  the  nutrients  in  different  feeding  stuffs,  and 
the  other  was  the  amount  of  each  of  these  required  by  farm 
animals  under  certain  conditions.  Wolff  found  that  ani- 
mals that  were  doing  no  labor,  that  were  not  being  fattened, 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  in  weight,  required  only  sufficient 
food  to  keep  the  body  and  the  internal  organs  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Such  an  animal  required  what  he  called  a  main- 
tenance ration,  A  young  animal  needed  a  growing  ration, 
and  cattle  intended  for  meat  required  a  fattening  ration. 
A  cow  producing  a  large  amount  of  milk  must  be  fed,  first 
to  supply  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  body,  such  as  might  be 
found  in  a  maintenance  ration,  and,  besides  this,  she  must  be 
fed  still  more  to  enable  her  to  produce  the  milk  of  which  the 
food  is  the  source.  The  dry  cow  may  be  satisfied  on  a 
maintenance  ration  consisting  of  some  form  of  roughage  only, 
such  as  clover  hay,  for  example;  but,  if  she  is  yielding  a 
good  supply  of  milk,  then  rich  concentrates  must  be  fed,  if 
the  increased  demands  of  milk  production  are  to  be  met. 

The  standards  of  Wolff  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  Germans,  so  in  1896  Dr.  Lehmann,  of  the  Berlin  Agri- 
cultural High  School,  introduced  some  improvements  which 
became  known  as  the  Wolff-Lehmann  Feeding  Standards. 

Since  Wolff  first  made  known  this  most  important  dis- 
covery, many  other  chemists  have  experimented  in  the  same 
field.  Both  European  and  American  agricultural  chemists 
have  extensively  studied  the  science  of  feeding,  so  that  now 
we  know  much  more  than  did  the  student  or  farmer  in  the 
days  of  Wolff.  Animals  have  been  carefully  studied,  and 
the  invention  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  has  resulted  in 
some  wonderful  investigations  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
animal  nutrition.  The  work  of  Wolff  was  that  of  a  pioneer. 
For  many  years  Americans  relied  on  analyses  of  German 
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feeds,  and  made  use  of  the  standards  that  came  to  us  from 
Europe.  To-day  we  are  able  to  use  a  table  of  digestible 
nutrients  which  is  based  on  the  composition  of  American 
feeds  as  studied  by  chemists  of  our  own  country.  The  Wolff 
standards  as  improved  by  Lehmann  were  introduced  to 
America  and  for  some  years  had  extensive  use.  Wolff  used 
1,000  pounds  as  the  standard  of  weight  for  animals,  and 
assumed  that  a  certain  amount  of  dry  matter,  and  of  digesti- 
ble protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat,  were  needed  for  that 
weight  under  given  conditions.  The  animals  were  classified 
in  groups,  as  oxen,  fattening  cattle,  milch  cows,  sheep,  horses, 
etc.  Then  those  in  a  group  were  classified  according  to  their 
purpose;  as,  for  example,  horses  into  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
work;  and  dairy  cows  in  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  made  per  day.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  Wolff-Ijchmann  feeding  standard,  illustrate  its  arrange- 
ment: 

Pounds  required  daily  for  each  1,000  Ih^.  live  weight. 


Dry 
matter 

Digestible  nutrients 

Nutri- 

Kind of  animal 

Protein 

Carbohy- 
drates 

Fat 

tive 
ratio 

Horses,  light  work 

Horses,  medium  work. 
Horses,  heavy  work. . . 

20 
24 
26 

1.5 
2.0 
2.5 

9.5 
11.0 
13.3 

0.4 
0.6 
0.8 

1:7.0 
1:6.2 
1:6.0 

This  tabic  means,  for  instance,  that  a  horse  at  light  work 
weighing  1,000  pounds  requires  20  pounds  of  dry  matter 
daily,  containing  1 J^  pound  of  protein,  9J^  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  0.4  pound  of  fat,  the  ration  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:7.  These  exact  standards  of  daily  require- 
ments did  not  stand  the  test  in  American  feeding  operations, 
and  our  scientists  sought  to  improve  them.  As  a  result  of 
the  studies  of  Professors  W.  A.  Henry  and  F.  B.  Morrison, 
of  Wisconsin  University,  new  standards  were  introduced. 

Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standards.  These  investiga- 
tors recognized  "that  feeding  standards  are  but  approxima- 
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tions/'  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  feed  an  animal 
in  common  practice  to  the  exact  fraction  of  a  pound,  and 
g;iye  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  food  for  body  require- 
ments. So  they  adopted  the  plan  of  feeding  within  minimum 
and  maximum  quantities  of  dry  matter,  digestible  crude  pro- 
tein and  total  digestible  nutrients.  In  explanation  of  their 
modified  form  of  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standards,  the  authora 
write  as  follows:* 

''Since  progressive  feeders  throughout  the  country  now  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  ration,  the  approximate  upper 
and  lower  advisable  limits  of  nutritive  ratios  tor  the  di£ferent  classes 
have  been  stated.  To  correspond  with  these  standards,  Appendix 
Table  III  contains  a  column  showing  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
furnished  in  100  pounds  of  each  feed.  Likewise  so  that  one  may  see  at  a 
glance  what  feeds  are  high  and  which  are  low  in  protein,  compared  with 
carbohvdrates  and  fat,  the  nutritive  ratio  for  eaonfood  has  been  comput- 
ed and  given  in  the  table.  With  these  aids  it  is  hoped  that  the 
standards  presented  may  be  of  real  assistance  to  students  and  feeders 
who  desire  to  compute  rations  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
Wolff-Lehmfuin  method,  while  recognizing  the  results  of  later  investi- 
gations in  animal  feeding.'' 

The  modified  form  of  the  Wolflf-Lehmann  standard,  as 
applied  to  horses,  compared  with  the  table  previously  given 
in  this  chapter,  is  as  follows: 

Feeding  standards  for  horses,  1, 000  lbs.  live  vfeight,  modified  Wolff-Lehmann. 


Kind  of  work 


light. . . 
Medium 
Heavy.. 


Dry 
matter 
per  day 


15-22  lbs. 
16-24  lbs. 
18-26  lbs. 


Digestible 

cnide 

protein 


1.1-1.4  lbs. 
1.4-1.7  lbs. 
2.0-2.2  lbs. 


Total 
digestible 
nutrients 


10.0-13.1  lbs. 
12.8-15.6  lbs. 
15.9-19.5  lbs. 


Nutri- 
tive 
ratio 


1:8.0-8.5 
1:7.8-8.3 
1:7.0-8.0 


By  this  we  learn  that  a  horse  at  medium  work  requires 
from  16  to  24  pounds  of  dry  matter,  from  1.4  to  1.7  pounds 
of  protein,  and  from  12.8  to  15.6  pounds  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents, with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  7.8  to  8.3.  Compared  with 
the  old  standards,  we  see  that  this  ration  provides  a  saving 
in  protein,  but  allows  for  an  increased  use  of  total  nutrients, 
with  a  somewhat  wider  nutritive  ratio. 

The  practical  application  of  Wolff-Lehmann  feeding  stand- 
ards has  been  recognized  on  thousands  of  farms  in  America, 

*Fee<b  and  FeediDC.  1917. 
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and  to  the  great  profit  of  those  adopting  them.  Probably 
no  class  of  people  has  studied  the  standard  more  carefully 
than  feeders  of  dairy  cattle,  and  it  is  among  herds  of  this  kind 
that  we  find  Wolff-Lehmann  standards  most  commonly  used. 
It  must  be  understood  that  one  may  not  be  able  to  feed  one's 
stock  so  as  to  follow  the  standard  perfectly,  but  there  is  no 
trouble  in  using  it  in  a  practical  way  as  a  guide.  One  may 
without  difficulty  feed  within  the  limitations  of  the  standard. 
When  the  animal  is  fed  about  right,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard, then  a  balanced  ration  is  being  used,  or  one  which, 
without  waste,  most  perfectly  meets  the  needs  of  the  body. 
Many  experiments  have  shown  that  the  balanced  ration  can 
be  relied  upon  for  giving  the  best  results. 

Energy  value  feeding  standards  have  recently  attracted 
attention.  Kellner,  a  German,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  a 
noted  American  investigator  of  feeding  animals,  about  1908 
proposed  that  the  feeding  value  of  foods  be  measured  by 
their  energy  contents,  as  shown  by  the  therms  of  net  energy 
they  supply.  These  men  accounted  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  food  energy  by  the  animal  in  the  mastication  of  its  food, 
and  in  the  operations  of  the  internal  organs,  etc.  The  energy 
left  after  digestion  they  called  the  net  energy  and  this  was 
used  by  the  animal  for  supplying  special  needs.  Armsby  has 
published  a  set  of  figures  showing  the  dry  matter,  digestible 
protein,  and  net  energy  value  in  therms  in  some  of  the  most 
common  feeding  stuffs.  He  has  also  prepared  a  maintenance 
ration  standard,  and  one  for  growing  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
following  is  made  up  from  the  latter,  to  show  how  this  energy 
standard  is  arranged. 

CATTLE 

Age  Live  weight  Digestible  protein        Net  energy  value 

3  mos.  275  lbs.  1.10  lb.  5.0  therms 

12mos.  650  llw.  1.65  1b.  7.0  therms 

24  mos.  lOOOlbs.  1.75  lb.  8.0  therms 

This  table  shows  that  a  calf  three  months  old  and  weigh- 
ing about  275  pounds  requires  1.1  pound  of  digestible  pro- 
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tein  per  day,  and  that  the  total  net  energy  in  the  ration  will 
equal  five  therms.  This  new  standard  has  hardly  been  long 
enough  before  the  public  to  be  well  known,  and  has  been 
used  but  little  in  practice  but  may  grow  in  favor. 

Feeding  standards  for  dairy  cows  have  received  quite  a 
large  amount  of  special  study,  especially  by  Professors  T.  L. 
Haecker,  of  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  F.  W.  Woll,  first 
of  Wisconsin  and  later  of  the  California  station,  G.  C. 
Humphrey,  of  Wisconsin  station,  E.  S.  Savage,  of  Cornell 
University  station  in  New  York,  and  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  Mis- 
souri and  Minnesota  stations.  Professor  Haecker  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  work,  and,  after  many  years  of  careful 
feeding  of  dairy  cows,  he  concluded  that  the  feed  for  a  cow 
producing  milk  should  be  based  not  only  on  the  daily  yield  of 
milk,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  butter-fat  the  milk  contained. 

The  Haecker  standard  for  dairy  cows  first  assumes  that 
with  a  standard  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  the  cow  independ- 
ent of  milk  production  requires  a  maintenance  ration  of  0.7 
pound  of  crude  protein,  7.0  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and 
0.1  pound  of  fat.  Then  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight  the 
cow  exceeds  or  falls  below  1,000  pounds,  there  is  added  or 
subtracted  one  tenth  of  the  standard  ration.  The  following  is 
a  part  of  the  Haecker  standard,  given  simply  for  illustration. 
Haecker*B  Feeding  Standard  for  a  Dairy  Cow. 


Conditions  for  support  or 

Daily  allowance  of  digestible 
nutrients. 

production 

Crude 
protein 

Carbohy- 
drates 

Fat 

Support  for  1,000  pound  cow — 
To  the  allowance  far  support 

add: 
For  each  pound  3.0  per  cent  milk . 

It       a          u         AQ    a        «        tt 
tt        It          f<         g*/\    tt       ft       tt 

0.700  lb. 

0.047  " 
0.054  " 
0.060" 

7.00  lbs. 

0.20" 
0.24" 
0.28  " 

0.100  lb. 

0.017  " 
0.021  " 
0.024  " 

Prof.  Savage  has  sought  to  improve  this  ration  some- 
what, by  increasing  the  protein  requirements  per  pound  of 
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milk  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  for  in  his  experiments  he  found 
a  need  for  this  increased  protein  over  that  adopted  by 
Haecker.  American  standards,  and  especially  those  applied 
to  milk  production,  are  a  great  step  in  advance  over  the 
standards  introduced  from  Germany. 

QUESTIONS  ON  KNOTTY  THINGS 

1.  How  does  a  chemist  analyze  a  feeding  stuff? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  digestible  nutrients? 

3.  How  are  feeding  tables  arranged? 

4.  Trace  the  history  of  the  feeding  standards. 

5.  Explain  meaning  of  a  maintenance  ration. 

6.  What  standard  of  weight  is  used  in    feeding    tables?   Suppose 

an  animal  weig^  more  or  less? 

7.  Discuss  the  practical  use  of  Wolff-Lehmann  standards. 

8.  What  are  the  energy  value  feeding  standards? 

9.  How  does  the  Haecker  standard  for  dairy  cows  differ  from  the 

Wdlff-Lehmann? 
10.    How  did  Savage  try  to  improve  the  Haecker  standard? 


CHAPTER  X 

CALCULATING  FEEDING  RATIONS 

The  selection  of  a  feeding  standard  is  the  first  thing 
necessary,  when  one  plans  to  feed  Uve  stock  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  reader's  attention  has  been  called  to  several  dif- 
ferent standards,  each  of  which  has  certain  commendable 
features.  The  modified  WolfT-Lehmann  standard,  however, 
is  the  one  in  most  general  use  for  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  and,  in  view  of  its  simple  application,  is  here 
recommended.  For  dairy  cattle  the  Haecker  standard  as 
modified  by  Savage  is  especially  good,  and  may  be  easily 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  production. 

The  method  of  calculating  a  ration  is  very  simple,  and 
can  easily  be  put  in  practice  by  anyone  who  knows  how  to 
add,  multiply,  and  subtract.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it.  The  fact  that  many  farmers  with  only  common 
school  training  figure  out  the  rations  for  their  stock,  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  support  this  statement.  Many  men  feed- 
ing dairy  cows  study  carefully  the  composition  and  cost  of 
feeds,  and  then  figure  out  the  best  rations  available,  that  will 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  standard. 

THE  MODIFIED  WOLFF-LEHMANN  STANDARD 

The  first  step  in  calculating  a  ration  is  to  find  out  the 
amounts  of  dry  matter,  digestible  protein,  total  digestible 
nutrients,  and  the  nutritive  ratio  in  the  ration  one  is  feed- 
ing or  is  planning  to  feed.  In  this  chapter,  only  the  most 
common  feeds  used  over  much  of  the  United  States  will  be 
considered.  We  will  go  through  the  process  of  figuring  out 
the  ration  for  fattening  a  two-year-old  steer  weighing  1,200 
pounds,  during  the  first  period  of  50  to  60  days.  (See  feed- 
ing standard.  Table  B,  Appendix.)  According  to  the  stand- 
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ard,  a  steer  weighing  1,000  pounds  would  require  from  22.0 
to  25.0  pounds  of  dry  matter,  2.0  to  2.3  pounds  of  protein, 
18.0  to  20.0  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  and  with  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1:7.0  to  1:7.8.  Multiplying  these  requirements 
for  1,000  by  1.2,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  needed 
for  the  1,200-pound  steer,  we  find  that  he  will  require  26.4 
to  30.0  pounds  of  dry  matter,  2.4  to  2.76  pounds  of  protein, 
and  21.6  to  24.0  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients.  Let  us  plan 
to  feed  this  steer  a  daily  ration  of  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay, 
30  pounds  of  corn  silage,  10  pounds  of  com  and  cob  meal, 
and  3  pounds  of  bran.  To  use  a  good  system  in  the  start- 
ing of  the  work,  we  will  arrange  the  diflferent  parts  in  proper 
order  for  study,  which  is  as  follows: 

Ration  for  1,200-pound  Fattening  Steer — First  Period 


Feeds. 

Dry 
matter 

Digesti- 
ble 
protein 

Total 
digestible 
nutrients 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Alfalfa  hay,  10  lbs 

Com  silaffp.  30  lbs. 

Com  and  cob  meal,  10  lbs. 
Bran.  3  lbs 

The  second  step  in  calculating  the  ration  will  be  to  find 
out  how  much  dry  matter,  digestible  protein,  and  total 
digestible  nutrients,  occur  in  each  of  the  amounts- of  these 
different  feeds,  and  write  these  figures  in  the  proper  blank 
places  in  the  table.  Turning  now  to  Table  A  in  the  Appen- 
dix, you  will  find  shown  the  amount  of  dry  matter  and* 
digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent feeding  stuffs.  The  composition  of  each  to  be  fed  this 
steer  can  be  easily  found.  Let  us  take  alfalfa  hay  for  our 
first  calculation. 


100  lbs.  contain 
Then     10    lbs.  contain 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Dry  matter 

91.4  lbs. 
9.14  lbs. 


Protein 

10.6  lbs. 
1.06  lbs. 


Total  nutrients 

51.6  lbs. 
5. 16  lbs. 
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Figuring  the  corn  silage  next,  we  find  that 

Dry  matter  Protein  Total  nutrients 

100  lbs.  contain        26.3  lbs.  1.11b.  17.7  lbs. 

Then      30  lbs.  contain         7.89  Ibe.  0.331b.  5.31  Ibe. 

Figuring  the  Com  and  cob  meal  next,  we  find  that 

Dry  matter  Protein  Total  nulrients 

100  lbs.  contain        89.6  Ibe.  6.1    Ibe.  78.1  Ibe. 

Then      10  Ibe.  contain         8.96  lbs.  0.61  lb.  7.81  lb. 

Coming  last  to  bran,  we  learn  that 

Dry  matter 
100  lbs.  contain        89.9  Ibe. 
Then        3  lbs.  contain  2.70  lbs. 

If  we  have  copied  these  figures  as  worked  out,  into  the 
blank  places  arranged  for  them  in  the  table  on  page  94, 
then  we  shall  have  the  following,  after  we  have  added  up  the 
totals. 

Ration  for  1,200'Pound  Fattening  SUer— Parity  Computed 


Protein 
12.5  ibe. 
0.37  lb. 


Total  nutrients 
60.9  lbs. 
1.82  ibe. 


Feeds 

Dry 

matter 

Digesti- 
ble 
protein 

Total 
digestible 
nutrients 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Alfalfa  hay,  10  Ibe 

9.14  lbs. 
7.89     " 
8.96     " 
2.70     " 

1.06  lbs. 
0.33     " 
0.61     " 
0.37     " 

5.16  lbs. 
5.31     " 

7.81  " 

1.82  " 

Com  silaiee,  30  lbs 

Corn  and  cob  meal,  10  Ibe. . 
Bran,  3  lbs 

Total 

28.69    " 
26.4-30" 

2.37  " 
2.4-2.76  " 

20.10     " 
21.6-24" 

1:8.5 

Wolff-Lehmann  standard . . 

1 :7-l  :7.8 

A  shortage  of ... . 

0.03-0.39" 

1.5-3.9  " 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  proposed  ration,  com- 
pared with  the  standard,  is  satisfactory  in  the  amount  of  dry 
matter,  but  is  from  0.03  to  0.39  lb.  short  in  digestible  pro- 
tein, and  lacks  from  1.5  to  3.9  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients,  with  a  slightly  wider  nutritive  ratio  than  the 
standard  calls  for. 

The  third  step  in  computing  the  ration  will  be  to  correct 
or  improve  it  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
standard.  Not  much  is  really  necessary  to  improve  this 
ration,  for  the  dry  matter  already  supplied  is  properly 
adjusted,  and  there  is  but  a  small  shortage  in  digestible  pro- 
tein.    We  should,  however,  have  at  least  a  pound  and  a  half 
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more  digestible  nutrients^  and  make  the  nutritive  ratio  cor- 
respond closer  to  the  standard.  We  might  use  a  small 
amount  of  some  commercial  feed  stuff ,  to  adjust  this  ration, 
but  suppose  we  use  a  common  home-grown  product,  and  add 
three  pounds  of  oats  and  note  the  result.  Turning  to  the 
table  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  Table  A,  Ap- 
pendix, we  find  the  following  relating  to  oats. 

Oats  Dry  matter  Digestible 

protein 

100  lbs.  contain  90.3  lbs.  9.7  lbs. 

Then        3  Ibe.  contain  2.72  lbs.  .29  lbs. 

Adding  this  to  the  total  in  the  original  ration,  we  have 
the  following: 


Total  digestible 
nutrients 

70.4  lbs. 
2.11  lbs. 


Dry 

matter 

Digestible 
protein 

Total  dig. 
nutrients 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Total  oriidnal 

28.69  lbs. 
2.72    " 

2.37   lbs. 
.29     " 

20.10  lbs. 
2.11    " 

1:8.5 

3  lbs.  outa 

Total 

31.41    " 
26.4-30  " 

2.66     " 
2.4-2.76" 

22.21    " 
21.6-24  " 

1:8 

Standard 

1 :7.1.7.8 

Excess  or  deficit 

+  1.41  " 

Balanced 

Balanced 

This  ration  contains  a  slight  excess  of  dry  matter  which 
is  not  at  all  serious,  while  it  is  actually  balanced  in  its  nutri- 
ents, and  very  nearly  meets  the  nutritive  ratio  standard. 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  this  ration  properly  calculated 
and  corrected  to  suit  the  animal's  neetls.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  consisting  of  feeds  easily  produced  or  obtained 
over  much  of  this  country. 

COMPUTING  STANDARDS  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  feeding  standards  for  dairy  cattle  as  previously 
stated,  are  based  on  the  yield  of  milk  as  well  as  the  weight 
of  the  animal.  Haecker  adopted  a  standard  in  which  he 
first  established  a  maintenance  ration  for  the  support  of  a 
1,000-pound  cow,  consisting  of  0.7  pound  digestible  protein, 
7.0  pounds  digestible  carbohydrates  and  0.1  pound  digestible 
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fat.  He  then  allowed  certain  amounts  of  these  nutrients  in 
the  ration,  additional  to  that  for  maintenance,  based  on  each 
pound  of  milk  of  definite  butter-fat  composition.  The  stand- 
ard proposed  by  Haecker  was  a  great  step  forward,  but 
some  investigators  after  extensive  trials  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nutrients  recommended  fell  a  trifle  short  of 
real  requirements.  Haecker's  table  was  changed  slightly  by 
Savage,  who  approved  of  the  maintenance  standard,  but 
who  increased  the  percentage  of  protein  required,  from  18 
to  20  per  cent.  Savage  also  combined  the  total  nutrients, 
instead  of  computing  carbohydrates  and  fat  separately.  In 
their  modified  form  of  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standard,  Henry 
and  Morrison  arrange  for  dairy  cattle  by  adopting  the 
quantities  of  protein  given  in  both  Haecker  and  Savage 
standards,  as  for  example  0.054 — 0.065  digestible  protein  for 
milk  with  4.0  per  cent  fat.  In  this  case,  Haecker  recom- 
mends 0.054  pound  protein  to  be  fed  for  each  pound  of  4.0 
per  cent  milk  produced,  while  Savage  recommends  0.065 
pound.  The  person  figuring  out  a  ration  for  a  dairy  cow 
will  do  well  to  see  that  the  feed  contains  enough  protein 
to  come  within  the  variations  of  the  standard  and  the  ad- 
justment of  this  nutrient  may  well  receive  first  consideration. 
There  is  no  fixed  standard  for  dry  matter  adopted  in  this 
case,  but  cows  producing  one  pound  of  fat  a  day  should 
receive  from  21  to  25  pounds  of  dry  matter  for  1,000  pounds 
live  weight. 

A  reference  to  Table  B,  Appendix,  will  show  the  modi- 
fied Wolff-Lehmann  standard  given  by  Henry  and  Mor- 
rison.* The  method  of  computing  the  amounts  of  dry 
matter,  digestible  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients, 
applies  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  example  given  with 
beef  cattle.  One  must  make  a  special  computation,  how- 
ever, to  establish  one's  standard,  based  on  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  its  fat  content,  as  previously 
stated.    This  is  determined  as  follows: 

*FeedB  and  Fending.  1917. 
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As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  cow  weighing 
1,200  pounds,  producing  30  pounds  a  day  of  milk  testing  4.0 
per  cent  fat.  Digestible  Toiai  digesMe 

A  l,00(>.pound  cow  requirea  for             *^^^*  nutrients 

maintenance 0.701b.  7.925  lbs. 

A  1,200-pound  oow  requires  for 

maintenance 0.84  lb.  9.510  lbs. 

If  one  pound  of  4.0  per  cent  milk  requires  0.054 — 0.065 
pound  protein,  then  30  pounds  would  require  30  times  0.054 
— 0.065  which  would  be  1.62 — 1.95  pounds  protein. 

If  one  pound  of  4.0  per  cent  milk  requires  0.346  pound 
digestive  nutrients,  then  30  pounds  would  require  30  times 
0.346,  or  10.38. 

Adding  these  to  the  maintenance  ration,  we  find  that  the 
required  standard  would  be:      Di^esHbU  Total  digestible 

protein  nutrients 

For  maintenance  1,200-lb.  dairy  cow.  .0.84  lb.  9.51  lbs. 

To  meet  demands  30  lbs.  4.0%  milk. .  1.62-1.95  lbs.         10.38  lbs. 

Total  required 2.46-2.79  Ibe.         19.89  lbs. 

Thus  we  ascertain  that  a  1,200-pound  cow  producing  30 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  containing  4.0  per  cent  fat  should 
receive  daily  a  ration  containing  from  25  to  30  pounds  of 
dry  matter,  2.46  to  2.79  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  and 
19.89  pounds  total  digestible  nutrients,  with  a  nutritive  ratio 
from  1 : 7  to  1 : 8. 

The  adjustment  of  rations  to  the  standard  is  not  usually 
difficult.  An  increase  in  dry  matter  and  carbohydrates  is 
easily  secured  with  the  hays  or  most  of  our  common  feed 
stuffs.  If  a  ration  needs  some  adjustment  in  the  protein,  then 
some  concentrate  such  as  soy  beans,  cottonseed  meal,  lin- 
seed oil  meal,  or  tankage  may  be  selected.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  is  an  important  matter,  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered.  Some  feeding  stuffs,  like  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal, 
or  tankage,  that  are  not  common  in  all  localities,  are  easily 
purchased  and  shipp)ed  in  by  freight,  and  may  often  be  used 
with  much  advantage  and  profit.    These  are  high-class  con- 
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centrales,  and  are  extensively  purchased  by  feeders  of  stock 
in  countries  where  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  feed 
is  grown,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  for  example. 

SOME  RATION  PROBLEMS 

1.  Given  a  1,000-pound  horse  at  medium  work.  He  is  fed  10  pounds  oats, 

10  pounds  timothy  hay,  and  10  pounds  ear  com  a  day.  How  does 
this  a^-ee  with  the  Wolff-Lehmann  standard? 

2.  A  steer  weighing  1,500  pounds,  nearly  fattened,  consumes  daily  20 

pounds    clover    hay,    18    pounds  oom-and-cob  meal,   and  5 
poun^ls  cottonseed  meal.     Is  this  ration  satisfactory? 

3.  Make  up  a  ration  for  a  500-pound  brood  sow,  and  figure  out  how  it 

compares  with  the  standiurd. 

4.  Feed  2  pounds  alfalfa  hay  a  day  to  a  fattening  sheep  weighing  100 

pounds.     How  much  and  what  kind  of  grain  will  you  feed  to 
adjust  the  ration  to  standard? 


CHAPTER  XI 

COARSE  FEEDS,  OR  ROUGHAGE 

The  coarse  feedSi  or  roughagei  include  the  grasses  and 
legumes  of  different  kinds,  the  cereals  (as  forage),  straws, 
silage,  roots,  rape,  cabbage,  or  any  similar  feeds,  whether 
green  or  dried  as  hay.  Anything  of  a  bulky  nature,  consist- 
ing largely  of  crude  fiber,  of  which  an  animal  must  eat  con- 
siderable to  obtain  much  nutriment,  is  a  coarse  feed.  In  the 
dried  form,  like  hay  or  corn  stover,  the  western  farmer  has 
been  accustomed  to  refer  to  them  as  roughage.  In  some 
sections  of  our  country,  farmers  have  certain  feeds  that  are 
more  common  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Farmers 
in  the  North,  for  example,  look  to  red  clover  or  timothy  hay 
for  standard  roughage;  in  the  South,  cowpea  hay  or  Japanese 
clover  is  common;  while  in  Kansas  and  Colorado  alfalfa  is 
a  standard.  Some  plants,  however,  are  more  commonly 
grown  than  others,  and  so  will  receive  special  attention  in  a 
brief  way  in  this  chapter. 

PASTURES,  GREEN  GRASSES  AND  HAYS 

The  value  of  the  grasses  depends  upon  their  develop- 
ment. When  grass  is  young  and  very  green,  especially  in 
spring,  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water,  and  is  greatly 
relished  by  stock.  As  it  matures,  the  amount  of  protein  and 
total  nutriment  increases.  Usually  we  find  the  food  con- 
stituents, especially  protein,  most  digestible  when  the  plant 
is  in  full  bloom.  After  that  period  the  stalk  and  leaves  grow 
more  woody  and  less  nutritious.  When  left  to  develop  long 
after  blooming,  neither  the  pasture  nor  the  hay  is  eaten  with 
great  relish.  In  experiments  at  the  Missouri  station,  the 
protein  in  timothy  cut  for  hay  was  greatest  when  the  plant 
was  in  full  bloom,  there  being  147  pounds  to  the  acre.    When 
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the  seeds  were  formed,  however,  there  was  but  113  pounds 
of  prot«in  per  acre,  and  this  amount  diminished  to  92  pounds 
when  the  grass  was  cut  for  hay  and  the  seeds  were  well  rip- 
ened. The  total  digestible  matter  also  fell  off  from  2,113 
pounds  per  acre  when  the  plant  was  in  bloom,  to  1,754  pounds 
when  the  stage  of  ripe  seed  was  reached.  This  evidence 
suggests  that  the  farmer  should  cut  his  grasses  for  hay  before 
they  become  too  mature. 

Kentucky  blue  grass,  or  June  grass,  is  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  best  pasture  grasses.  It  grows  extensively 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  though  sparsely 
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in  the  Gulf  states.  It  thrives  especially  on  soils  having  a 
limestone  foundation,  and  will  not  do  so  well  elsewhere. 
No  other  grass  is  more  relished  for  spring  pasture  by  grazing 
animals.  The  root*  spread  out  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  form  a  beautiful  sod.  In  moist  weather  and 
under  fair  conditions,  the  grass  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
fine  leaves,  supplying  splendid  pasture.  During  the  sum- 
mer, many  pastimes  dry  up  and  look  as  though  dead,  but  fall 
rains  revive  them,  and  they  again  become  green  and  vigor- 
ous.    In  some  sections,  stock  is  pastured  on  the  dead  blue 
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grass  of  winter,  not  much  other  feed  being  given,  and  with 
very  good  satisfaction.  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  not  usually 
valued  for  hay,  but  is  known  universally  as  a  valuable  pas- 
ture grass.  The  hay  from  this  grass  contains  about  5  per 
cent  of  digestible  protein,  and  52  per  cent  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents when  grown  under  average  conditions. 

Timothy  is  a  standard  grass  commonly  grown  on  the 
heavier  soils  of  the  North.  It  is  frequently  used  for  pajsture, 
and  makes  a  highly  valued  hay  for  horses.  As  a  pasture 
grass,  timothy  is  not  the  best.  It  does  not  stand  trampling 
as  well  as  some  others,  having  small  bulbs  at  the  ground, 
with  fine  roots  just  beneath  them,  which  are  injured  by  heavy 
pasturing.  This  grass  is  generally  somewhat  coarse;  but,  if 
it  is  thickly  seeded,  more  plants  grow  to  the  acre,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  finer  and  more  palatable.  Timothy  cut  and 
cured  immediately  after  the  pollen  falls  from  the  blossom 
makes  better  hay  than  that  from  an  earlier  or  older  cutting. 
Under  usual  conditions,  this  is  an  excellent  hay  for  horses, 
but  not  so  well  suited  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  timothy  hay  is  bright  and  free  from  dust. 
Timothy  in  full  bloom  contains  about  3.5  per  cent  of  digest- 
ible protein  and  61  per  cent  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 

Millet  is  grown  in  a  number  of  varieties.  Hungarian 
grass  is  the  smallest  form,  and  reaches  a  height  usually  of 
about  two  feet,  with  a  single,  small,  bristly  head.  This 
makes  very  fair  hay,  containing  about  5  per  cent  digest- 
ible protein.  German  millet  is  somewhat  larger  and  coarser 
than  Hungarian,  and  has  a  larger  head,  though  of  the  same 
type.  Both  these  millets  may  be  sown  in  early  summer,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  they  make 
a  very  rapid  growth  and  furnish  an  abundant  hay  crop  in  a 
short  season,  usually  maturing  late  in  August  or  in  Septem- 
ber. Millets  are  not  generally  used  in  pastures.  When 
heavily  seeded  they  make  very  good  hay  for  cattle  and 
sheep.      Caution  should  be  used  in  feeding  this   hay  to 
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horses,  as  it  is  thought  by  some  to  cause  kidney  trouble  if 
fed  very  heavily.  The  millets  may  be  grown  over  much  of 
the  country. 

Redtop  is  a  fine  grass  in  appearance,  and  m^ces  an  excel- 
lent pasture.  It  is  quite  common  in  certain  sections  North 
and  South,  but  is  not  generally  abundant  in  the  cooler  gras»- 
growing  sections,  probably  doing  better  on  the  damper  low- 
lands than  elsewhere.  It  makes  a  very  palatable  and 
nutritious  hay,  with  a  chemical  composition  quite  mmilar  to 
Kentucky  blue  grass. 

Orchard  grass  is  common  in  some  sections  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  United  States.    It  grows  in  tussocks, 
or  bunches,  so  that  the 
turf  from  this  plant  is 
somewhat  uneven;  hence 
it  is  not  hked  so  well  as 
some   other   grasBes  for 
pasture.     It    starts    up 
early  in  spring,  and  has 
a  strong,   rather   coarse 
growth,  with  hardly  as 
smooth  a  stem  as  timo- 
thy.    It  is  not  quite  as     '^'f£J,^-(;  b7^,S:T  S:  M^c'Sr'"'' 
nutritious    as    timothy, 

ranking  just  below  it.  It  may  be  grown  to  advantage  with  red 
clover,  and  often  is,  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  best  suited  for 
horses  and  cattle,  thoiy;h  it  should  be  cut  as  hay  before  getting 
very  ripe.  While  differing  in  size  and  growth  from  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  it  has  a  similar  composition  in  digestible  protein 
and  total  digestible  nutrients. 

Brome  grass  in  recent  years  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  Northwest,  especially  in  the  Dakotas  and 
m  Western  Canada.  Here  it  has  become  a  very  important 
cultivated  grass,  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
timothy  in  the  northern  com  belt,  but  which  grass  it  excels 
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in  contents  of  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients.  At  the 
North  Dakota  station  this  was  found  to  be  the  best  grass  for 
permanent  pasture.  It  has  the  double  merit  of  being  palat- 
able, and  of  being  suited  to  semi-arid  regions. 

Bermuda  grass  in  the  South  is  a  standard  pasture.  This 
plant  grows  a  perfect  network  of  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
covers  the  ground  as  with  a  mat.  It  is  a  very  nutritious 
pasture  plant,  and  has  a  most  valuable  place  in  southern 
agriculture.  It  will  stand  heavy  pasturing,  and  may  be  used 
from  March  to  November.  If  grown  on  rich  soil,  very  heavy 
cuttings  of  hay  may  be  expected.  Bermuda  hay  contains 
over  4  per  cent  of  digestible  protein  and  about  43  per  cent  of 
carbohydrates,  excelling  in  protein  any  other  common  grass. 

Sudan  grass  is  one  of  the  new  grasses  of  this  country, 
being  introduced  in  1909.  It  is  a  tall  grass,  having  stems 
of  the  size  of  a  common  lead  p)encil,  and  is  related  to  the 
cultivated  sorghums.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  southern 
states  and  irrigated  regions  of  the  Southwest.  As  an  annual 
grass  it  will  grow  in  Kansas,  but  can  not  survive  the  winter 
of  the  North.  It  seems  destined  to  take  the  place  of  Johnson 
grass  in  the  South,  because  it  is  fully  as  productive,  and  does 
not  have  the  rootnspreading  habit.  In  the  far  South  four 
cuttings  of  hay  have  been  made  in  a  season,  yielding  over 
seven  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  a  record  of  nearly  nine  and 
one  half  tons  per  acre  is  reported  from  Chico,  California, 
these  heavy  yields  coming  from  irrigation.  In  feeding  value 
this  plant  ranks  somewhat  superior  to  timothy. 

Mixed  grasses  are  frequently  sown  for  pasture  in  the 
northern  states,  timothy,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  and  clover 
forming  the  usual  combination.  Prairie  grass  is  usually  a 
mixture,  and  somewhat  resembles  timothy  in  feeding  value. 

THE  CEREALS  AS  FORAGE 

Indian  com  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cultivated  plant 
in  American  agriculture.   Except  on  the  arid  lands,  it  thrives 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciBc,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada. 
It  is  the  universal  crop  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  furn- 
ishes more  food  from  an  acre  of  ground  than  any  other  com- 
mon crop.  It  is  keenly  relished  by  hordes,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
both  in  the  green  state  and  as  dried  roughage.  No  other 
plant  in  summer  furnishes  so  much  succulent  feed  as  Indian 
com.  Grown  somewhat  thickly,  the  stalks  are  finer  than 
common,  and  give  a  large  yield  of  either  green  fodder  or  dried 
forage  that  is  quite  completely  cat«n  by  cattle  and  horses. 
In  the  North,  corn  produces  a  smaller  plant  than  in  the 
South,  and  gives  a  smaller  yield  of  forage.  Very  large,  heavy 
stalks,  such  as  are  frequently  seen  in  the  corn  belt,  are  not 
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80  desirable  for  feeding  as  thone  of  more  nio<leratc  size. 
About  one  third  of  the  digestible  food  is  found  in  the  atiilk, 
and  two  thirds  in  the  ear.  The  complete  cured  plant  and 
ear  is  commonly  known  as  com  fodder,  and  after  the  ear  is 
removed  it  b  called  com  stover.  The  dry  Bf^ver,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  grain,  is  valuable  for  roughing  stock  through 
the  winter,  if  much  fattening  is  not  desired.  It  is  a  bulky 
feed,  and  should  not  be  fed  heavily  to  animals  from  which 
much  is  expected.  The  plant  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  nutriment  when  the  kernels  on  the  ear  are  beKinning  to 
glaze  or  harden,  but  it  may  be  cut  for  feeding  at  any  time 
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from  the  appearance  of  the  silk  to  final  ripening.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  an  acre  of  field  com  will  yield  a  total 
of  about  three  tons  of  digestible  nutrients.  Fodder  left  out 
in  the  shock  during  the  winter  is  injured  more  or  less  in  feed- 
ing value,  losing  in  nutriment  through  mould  and  weather- 
ing. 

Oats  do  best  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  North,  but  so- 
called  winter  oats  do  well  in  the  South.  This  crop  may  be 
pastured  or  cut  and  fed  green  when  of  sufficient  maturity. 
In  New  England  many  farmers  grow  oats  to  cut  and  cure 
as  hay  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk.  Oat  straw  is  one  of 
the  best,  both  in  nutritive  value  and  in  being  relished  by 
stock.  A  combination  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  from 
equal  amounts  of  seed  sowed  early  in  spring,  makes  a  very 
desirable  green  crop  for  feeding  in  June  and  July. 

Rye  has  been  much  used  both  as  fall  and  spring  pasture. 
It  mats  up  into  a  thick  growth,  and  can  be  grazed  with 
advantage  to  the  grain  yield  if  not  pastured  too  long  or  too 
heavily,  or  it  may  be  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  stable  or  feed 
lot.  Many  persons  grow  rye  and  turn  stock  on  it  to  harvest 
it  entirely.  Hogs  are  frequently  turned  in,  and  they  con- 
sume both  stalk  and  grain.  Dairy  cattle  should  not  be  fed 
rye,  except  soon  after  milking,  otherwise  a  strong  and 
unpleasant  odor  in  the  plant  will  be  likely  to  give  a  bad 
flavor  to  the  milk.  Rye  straw  is  a  very  poor  feed,  having 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  protein  and  a  great  deal  of  fiber. 

Wheat  and  barley  may  be  used  after  the  same'  manner 
as  rye,  and  have  much  the  same  value,  though  they  are  not 
pastured  as  advantageously  as  the  rye.  Barley  makes  a 
nice  soft  hay,  and  is  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  Of  the 
cereal  straws,  barley  ranks  close  to  oats  as  one  of  the  best. 

The  sorghums  represent  a  valuable  group  of  forage 
plants,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  dry-farming  lands  of 
the  West  and  Southwest.  They  will  thrive  under  conditions 
of  lack  of  moisture,  when  com  would  not  grow.    There  are 
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several  varieties  of  sorghums,  some  of  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  forage,  notably  Kafir,  which  has  quite  a  leafy 
stem,  and  also  3delds  well  of  seed.  Some  sorghums  are 
valued  for  their  sugar  content,  such  as  Amber  cane,  and  this 
is  more  or  less  grown  for  feed  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. For  forage,  sorghum  should  be  grown  fairly  close  in 
rows  wide  enough  for  horse  cultivation.  The  plant  may  be 
fed  green  or  cut  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  cured  in  shocks. 

THE  LEGUMES  FOR  FORAGE  AND  HAY 

Legumes,  which  include  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  grow  easily  over  much  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  valuable  chiefly  because  of  the  large  percentage  of  pro- 
tein they  contain,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  highly 
relished  by  live  stock.  The  lime  in  the  legumes  is  also  a 
valuable  feature  of  these  plants,  for  it  is  needed  in  building 
up  the  animal  frame.  The  legumes  have  an  extensive  root 
development,  and  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  in  the  soil,  through  the  agency  of  a  kind  of  bacteria 
that  are  found  especially  in  knots  or  nodules  located  on  the 
roots.  These  nodules  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and,  where  legumes 
are^grown,  the  land  is  increased  in  fertility  and  improved  in 
texture. 

Red  clover  is  extremely  common  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dried  hay  contain  about 
7}4  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  50  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  As  a  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  regarded 
as  excellent.  As  a  pasture  it  ranks  high;  and  in  the  com 
belt  a  combination  of  clover  pasture  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  supplemented,  with  ear  com,  is  a  favorite  ration  for  hogs. 
Brood  sows  and  sheep  do  well  on  clover  pasture.  A  large 
crop  of  green  feed  may  be  cut  from  a  good  atand  of  clover 
during  the  season,  and  this  makes  splendid  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  stock.  At  the  Wisconsin  station,  as  much  as  26  tons 
of  green  feed  were  obtained  in  3  cuttings  from  an  acre  of  red 
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clover.  For  hay,  red  clover  should  be  cut  when  the  blossoms 
are  in  full  development,  at  which  time  it  contains  the  most 
nutriment.  Clover  should  be  cured  carefully  and  protected 
from  the  wet  as  much  as  possible  after  cutting.  When  clover 
hay  is  well  cured  and  reasonably  free  from  dust,  it  may  be 
fed  to  horses  with  advantage. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  in  America.  In 
the  irrigated  sections  of  the  West  it  has  long  been  a  leadii^ 
crop.  In  recent  years,  ita  cultivation  has  been  greatly 
extended,  so  that  now  it  is  grown  with  success  over  much  of 
the  United  States,  north  and  south,  and  also  in  parts  of 
Canada.    From  two  to  five  crops  a  year  may  be  harvested. 


Flgun  24.— A  Gatd  of  allsira  in  Ohio.     PbDtc«r>ph  by  Um  author. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  5  cuttings  yielded 
26 J/^  tons  of  green  forage,  equivalent  to  ahnost  6  tons  of  dry 
matter  per  acre.  Alfalfa  is  a  plant  that  ia  rich  in  protein, 
containing  from  10  to  11  per  cent  in  digestible  form,  and 
the  dried  hay  is  often  compared  with  wheat  bran  in  composi* 
tion  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  is,  that  alfalfa  is  so  close 
to  bran  in  protein  and  carbohydrate  content  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  .West  it  is  ground  and  fed  in  a  meal-like  form. 
Large  quantities  of  special  feed  stuffs  are  made  of  this  alfalfa 
meal,  and  are  sold  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Alfalfa  make!!  fine  pasturage,  especially  for  sheep  and 
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hogs,  but  is  not  generally  so  used.  It  is  undesirable  to 
pasture  it  much,  as  heavy  trampling  injures  the  crowns  of 
the  roots.  Neither  should  it  be  pastured  very  closely.  A 
combination  of  alfalfa  pasture  and  corn  makes  a  splendid 
ration.  When  sheep  or  hogs  are  turned  on  this  pasture,  they 
should  first  have  a  good  fill  of  hay,  and  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  green  feed  from  then  on,  by  which  method 
bloat  may  be  prevented.  When  made  into  hay,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  at  about  the  time  new  shoots  begin  to  appear 
about  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  when  the  flowers  are  partly 
in  bloom.  The  plant  should  be  cured  so  as  to  hold  as  much 
bright  green  leaf  as  possible.  As  hay,  this  plant  is  unsur- 
passed. It  is  suited  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  All 
these  animals  like  it,  and  do  well  on  it.  Com  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  to  give  with  it.  In  the  West,  large  numbers  of 
sheep  are  fattened  on  com  and  alfalfa.  Brood  sows  do  well 
on  alfalfa  hay  and  a  little  com.  This  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  feeds  used  to-day  on  the  stock  farm. 

The  soy  bean  has  rapidly  grown  in  favor  in  recent  years. 
It  thrives  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  produces  an 
excellent  forage  crop,  and  a  seed  rich  in  protein  and  fat. 
This  plant  combines  well  with  com,  either  for  forage  or  the 
silo.  It  is  easily  grown  and,  when  not  too  coarse,  yields  a 
large  amount  of  very  excellent  forage  or  hay. 

The  cowpea  is  mostly  grown  in  the  South.  It  is  planted 
to  some  extent  in  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley,  although  it 
does  not  usually  ripen  seed  in  the  North.  It  has  a  constant 
growth  until  frost,  and  so  produces  a  great  amount  of  forage, 
which  is  much  valued  for  grazing  and  for  plowing  under  for 
green  manure.  The  peas  are  rich  in  protein,  and  the  yield 
is  often  very  heavy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
grown  in  the  South,  either  for  grazing,  hay,  or  seed.  The 
hay  may  be  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  bran. 

Canada  field  peas  in  the  northem  part  of  the  country 
make  a  valuable  green  crop  for  soiling,  especially  if  planted 
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with  ohta  early  in  spring.  A  seeding  of  oats,  followed  imme- 
diately by  one  of  peas  on  the  same  land,  using  about  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  each  seed  to  the  acre,  gives  one  of  the 
very  best  green  feeds  for  early  and  middle  summer  use.  This 
combination  may  be  safely  fed  to  farm  animals  generally, 
and  it  is  much  relished  by  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
If  desired,  it  can  easily  be  cured  into  a  very  superior  hay. 

SILAGE 

Silage  is  a  feed  more  or  less  green  and  succulent,  pre- 
served in  a  tall  and  usually  circular  structure  known  as  a 
silo.  Green  feed  is  cut  and  stored  in  the  silo,  where  it  goes 
through  a  process  of  fermentation,  with  shght  loss  of  its  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrates.  Under  fair  management  this  loss 
need  not  be  over  10  per  cent.  The  silo  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  on  the  stock  farm,  for  in  it  a  bulky  feed  can 
be  stored  more  economically  than  in  any  other  way. 

Silage  may  be  made  from  a  variety  of  plants;  but  at  the 
present  time  com  is  used  nearly  altogether,  because  it  com- 
bines the  largest  yield  of  the  most  easily  stored  and  preserved 
forage  crop  generally  relished  by  stock.  Sorghimi,  clover, 
cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  alfalfa  are  sometimes  used.  With 
the  exception  of  sorghum,  these  plants  are  not  always  stored 
in  the  silo  with  satisfaction,  as  they  may  heat  badly  and  sus- 
tain considerable  loss  in  food  value,  unless  well  handled. 
For  this  reason,  com  silage  only  will  be  discussed  here. 
Sorghum  and  Kafir  corn  may  be  preserved  in  the  silo  equally 
well  with  com,  a  feature  of  importance  in  the  Southwest. 

The  importance  of  silage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables 
the  stockman  to  give  his  cattle  and  sheep  especiaUy  a  suc- 
culent feed  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  and  also 
when  the  pastures  are  dead  and  no  green  feed  is  obtainable. 
If  one  has  plenty  of  silage,  then  one  is  quite  independent  of 
summer  drouth.  In  fact,  many  owners  of  dairy  cattle  feed 
silage  the  year  round.    Because  of  its  tender,  succulent 
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D&ture  and  the  convenience  of  handling,  it  ia  well  adapted 
to  all  the  seasons  over  most  of  the  United  States. 

The  com  crop  is  usually  harvested  when  the  kernels  are 
turning  into  the  glaze.  It  then  is  run  through  a  forage  cut^ 
t^  and  cut  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  long.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  spread  about  in  the  silo  and  allowed  to  settle. 
As  usually  made,  it  contains  about  1  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein  and  18  per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients.  The  dry 
matter  in  eilage  is  worth  no  more  than  that  in  com  fodder, 
chemically  considered;  but  cattle  especially  seem  to  respond 
to  this  feed  with  increase  of  milk  flow  and  a  better  condition 


ntiut  2S.— A  Mmem  >ila  on  >  dairy  fvm.     PhoMtniph  from  Tlu  Parmtr. 

of  body  than  when  on  dry  fodder.  Many  feeding  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  corn  eilage  is  most  desirable  for  dairy 
cows,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  grown  greatly  in  favor  as  a 
feed  for  beef  production.  It  is  well  suited  to  sheep.  Horses 
will  do  well  on  it  when  fed  with  moderation.  For  hogs, 
however,  silage  is  too  bulky  and  unsatisfactory  and  is  rarely 
fed  to  them,  and  then  with  little  benefit  in  most  cases.  In 
genera],  bay  and  some  grain  should  be  fed  with  silage.  For 
cattle,  from  25  to  35  pounds  a  day  is  a  common  ration,  while 
for  sheep  from  3  to  4  pounds  daily  are  ample. 
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Rape  is  a  plant  that  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
turnip  and  radish,  and  is  grown  for  its  succulent  leaves.  Il 
is  used  exclusively  for  pasturage  for  sheep  and  hogs  and  is 
well  suited  to  the  cooler  sections  of  the  country  or  to  cool 
seasons.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States  rape  Is 
an  extremely  popular  pasture  plant  among  sheep  breeders. 
Three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  do  for  a  seeding, 
and  stock  may  be  turned  on  the  field  after  the  leaves  have 
become  targe  and  succulent.  Rape  will  stand  considerable 
frost  without  damage.    At  the  Michigan  station,  15  acres  of 


rape  pasturcil  128  Iambs  for  7H  weeks,  durmg  which  time 
they  gained  2,890  pounds.  From  this  trial  it  was  established 
that  1  acre  of  rape  pastured  9  lambs  7  weeks,  producing  203 
pounds  of  increase.  For  sheep  and  hogs,  rape  furnishes  a 
most  valuable  late  summer  and  fall  pasture.  It  may  also 
be  sown  in  early  spring,  so  that  we  may  secure  the  pasture 
during  the  entire  growing  season.  Green  rape  contains 
about  2^  per  cent  of  digestible  protein,  and  compares  very 
favorably  in  feeding  value  with  most  green  clovers. 
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ROOT  CROPS 

Although  all  farm  animals  relish  roots,  these  crops  can- 
not usually  be  grown  with  profit  in  America,  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  Canada  and  northern  United 
States,  roots  may  be  grown  with  great  success  on  fertile  soils, 
but  south  of  latitude  40,  as  a  rule  they  do  not  yield  so  well. 

The  mangold,  or  mangel-wurzeli  a  large,  coarse  beet,  is 
the  most  easUy  and  cheaply  grown  of  the  roots  used  for  stock 
feeding.  The  roots  consist  of  about  90  per  cent  water,  and 
of  the  dry  matter  only  1  per  cent  or  even  less  is  protein. 
A  yield  of  10  tons  per  acre  is  not  uncommon.  The  chief 
virtue  of  the  roots  is  that  they  are  succulent  and  are  most 
palatable,  and  keep  the  digestive  organs  of  the  animal  in  a 
healthy,  open  condition.  They  are  usually  fed  after  being 
run  through  a  pulping  or  slicing  machine,  which  puts  the 
root  in  nice  shape  for  feeding.  Many  feeders  in  England 
and  Scotland,  where  roots  are  extensively  used,  mix  the 
sliced  root  with  chaffed  hay  or  straw  and  grain,  which  com- 
bination makes  a  fine  ration.  One  may  feed  cattle  as  high 
as  100  pounds  of  roots  a  day,  but,  as  a  rule,  about  40  or  50 
pounds  is  best.  Sheep  do  especially  well  on  roots,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  6  to  7  pounds  per  da^  are 
conmionly  fed  to  these  animals. 

Carrots  are  slightly  more  nutritious  than  mangolds,  but 
are  more  difficult  to  grow,  and  do  not  yield  so  large  a  crop. 
A  large  amount  of  labor  is  required  in  cultivating  the  carrot 
in  its  early  growth,  which  serves  to  discoiu'age  the  growing 
of  this  really  excellent  root.  They  are  raised  especially  for 
horses,  and  fed  to  them  with  more  success  than  other  roots. 
Swede  turnips,  flat  turnips,  and  rutabagas  are  all  good 
for  stock  and  have  much  the  same  wholesome  effect  as  man- 
gels and  carrots.  They  do  not  yield  as  heavily,  however, 
as  the  mangold,  and  thus  are  more  expensive  to  produce. 
Swede  turnips  are  very  popular  among  British  stockmen,  for 
they  yield  excellent  crops,  and  are  much  relished  by  sheep. 
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CAN  YOU  TELL   * 

1 .  Why  the  feeding  value  of  a  gnuss  depends  on  its  stage  of  development? 

2.  Why  timothy  is  a  standara  grass  for  horses? 

3.  Why,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  millet  should  be  fed  with  caution? 

4.  Where  and  wny  Bermuda  grass  is  popular? 

5.  Why  Indian  com  is  so  valuable  to  tne  farmer? 

6.  How  the  legumes  add  to  soil  fertility? 

7.  Something  about  alfalfa? 

8.  Wherein  hes  the  special  value  of  silage? 

9.  Why  roots  are  not  grown  more  for  stock  in  America? 

10.  How  many  pounds  of  roots  a  day  should  be  fed  the  dififerent  kinds 

of  farm  animals? 

SUGGESTIONS 

11.  Bring  in  small  samples  of  different  kinds  of  roughage  used  on  the 

farm  on  which  you  live. 

12.  Bring  to  the  class  about  a  half-pound  sample  of  average  hay  such 

as  you  are  commonly  using  on  the  farm.  Compare  it  with  the  other 
class  samples. 

13.  Find  the  nitrogen-carrying  nodules  on  legume  roots. 

14.  Feed  some  green  rye  to  a  milch  cow  uiree  hours  before  milking. 

Note  whether  the  milk  is  unpleasantly  affected. 

15.  Learn  who  puts  up  the  best  hay  in  your  neighborhood,  study  his 

methods  and  report  on  them. 

16.  How  many  silos  are  there  in  your  township  or  section,  and  to  what 

animab  is  the  silage  fed? 


CHAPTER  XII 

CONCENTRATED  FEEDS 

A  concentrated  feed,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  is 
just  the  opposite  of  a  roughage.  The  two  most  common 
forms  are  seen  in  the  grains  of  cereals  and  some  other  agri- 
cultural plants,  and  in  the  by-products  of  mills,  where  the 
cereals  are  converted  into  flour,  breakfast  foods,  starch,  etc. 
There  are  some  other  concentrates,  that  are  products  of  such 
large  manufacturing  industries  as  the  linseed  and  cotton- 
seed oil  mills,  and  the  packing  houses.  In  addition  are  also 
what  are  commonly  known  as  ''commercial  feeds y'  these  being 
combinations  of  various  grains  and  concentrate  by-products, 
and  are  sold  under  trade  names  on  the  market.  These  are 
all  called  concentrates,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  lack  in  coarse, 
fibrous  structure,  and  contain  larger  percentages  of  protein 
and  starchy  matter  than  forage  plants.  For  example,  the 
grain  of  com  is  a  concentrate,  one  hundred  pounds  of  which 
contaiDS  fully  three  times  as  much  digestible  protein  and 
twice  as  much  digestible  carbohydrates  as  are  found  in  com 
fodder.  Using  another  illustration,  gluten  feed,  which  is 
made  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacturing  of  starch  from 
com,  contains  three  times  as  much  protein  as  the  same 
weight  of  com. 

The  cost  of  concentrated  feeds  is  always  much  greater 
than  that  of  roughages.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  most  feeds  sold 
on  the  market  increases  as  the  amount  of  protein  in  them 
increases.  Feeds  like  cottonseed  meal  and  tankage,  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  this  nutrient,  are  usually  high- 
priced,  although  that  fact  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
expensive  feeds  to  use.  Sometimes  the  price  of  a  certain  con- 
centrate is  low  on  account  of  a  glutted  market  or  high  because 
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the  supply  is  exhausted.  If,  for  example,  the  flaxseed  crop 
of  America  is  very  poor,  then  linseed  oil  meal  is  likely  to  be 
high-priced,  and  perhaps  would  cost  more  than  it  is  really 
worth.  There  is  no  special  rule,  however,  about  that  mat- 
ter, and  sometimes  business  combinations  control  the  prices 
of  such  feeds,  so  that  one  must  pay  without  regard  to  the 
actual  supply  on  the  market.  Market  prices,  however,  are 
no  guide  as  to  the  real  value  of  feeds,  and  we  have  no  satis- 
factory method  of  determining  comparative  values.  The 
most  satisfactory  plan  thus  far  devised  is  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  each  pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in  a  ton  of 
feed.  For  example;  if  a  ton  of  com,  containing  85.7  per  cent 
of  digestible  nutrients,  costs  S20.00  on  the  market,  then  each 
pound  of  nutrients  would  cost  1.17  cents.  If  hominy  feed  of 
very  similar  composition,  containing  84.6  per  cent  of  digest- 
ible nutrients,  costs  t26.00  a  ton,  then  each  nutrient  will  cost 
1.54  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  decided  increase  in  cost  for 
the  nutrients  in  the  hominy  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
com.  If  one  purchases  high-priced  protein  feed,  then  it  may 
be  wise  to  base  judgment  in  purchase  on  the  relative  cost  of 
a  pound  of  digestible  protein  from  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
as,  for  example,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  We  can 
not,  however,  entirely  determine  the  value  of  a  feed  from  its 
chemical  composition.  Linseed  meal  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  having  a  feed  value  beyond  what  is  brought  out  by 
the  chemist,  as  shown  in  its  value  in  conditioning  animals. 
Many  feeders  of  roots  also  claim  that  a  chemical  analysis 
does  not  bring  out  their  real  feeding  value,  which  is  much 
greater  than  the  figures  indicate. 

CEREALS  AND  THEIR  BY-PRODUCTS 

Indian  coni  is  our  most  conmion  grain.  It  is  a  food  rich 
in  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  is  esp)ecially  valued  for  fatten- 
ing animals.  It  is  often  called  a  heating  food,  on  account  of 
its  heat  or  energy  value.    It  is  greatly  relished  by  all  farm 
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animals,  and  may  be  fed  on  the  ear,  shelled,  or  milled  into 
pure  meal,  or  the  entire  ear  may  be  ground  into  what  we  call 
com-and-cob-meal.  While  corn  is  rich  in  fattening  material, 
it  lacks  in  ash,  or  mineral  matter,  so  that,  when  fed  alone, 
it  furnishes  a  rather  one-sided  ration.  Except  during  the  last 
part  of  the  fattening  period,  it  should  be  fed  along  with  some 
feed  rich  in  protein  and  ash,  such  as  bran,  middlings,  etc. 

There  are  different  races  of  corn.  In  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  as  in  New  England,  a  small  to  medium- 
sized  plant,  with  a  somewhat  slender  ear,  covered  with  hard, 
flinty  kernels,  is  grown.  This  is  called  flint  corn.  Over 
most  of  the  country  a  larger  plant,  with  thicker  ears,  covered 
with  longer  kernels,  dented  at  the  outer  end,  is  grown.  This 
is  known  as  dent  corny  and  makes  up  most  of  the  corn  crop 
of  the  United  States.  Besides  these  two,  we  have  sugar,  or 
sweet  corn,  which  has  a  rough-surfaced  ear  that  may  be  very 
small  or  of  medium  size,  covered  with  kernels  that  when  dry 
are  somewhat  shriveled  and  tough.  This  sweet  corn  con- 
tains some  glucose  sugar,  which  accounts  for  the  pleasant 
taste  of  the  grain. 

Com  meal  is  the  ground  grain  without  the  cob.  The 
usual  run  of  such  meal  on  the  farm  is  rather  coarse  and  is 
often  cracked  or  crushed  rather  than  finely  ground.  In 
some  sections,  the  farmer  calls  it  "com  chop."  At  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Professor  Henry  for  ten  consecu- 
tive winters  fed  two  groups  of  pigs,  one  with  corn  meal  and 
the  other  with  shelled  corn.  On  the  average  it  required  501 
pounds  of  whole  com  and  wheat  middlings  for  100  pounds 
of  gain,  and  but  471  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  middlings,  a 
saving  of  6  per  cent.  In  feeding  a  bushel  of  60-cent  corn 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  three  cents  on  a  bushel,  allowing 
nothing  for  labor  or  expense.  Thus  we  can  see  that  it  usually 
does  not  pay  to  grind  the  grain,  even  though  it  is  more  com- 
pletely digested  than  the  whole  kernel.  Some  special  pur- 
pose grinding  may  be  quite  desirable. 
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Com-and-cob  meal  is  the  kernel  and  cob  ground  up  to- 
gether. If  the  cob  is  not  too  coarse,  such  feed  is  excellent 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Feeding  experiments  have  shown  that 
100  pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal  fed  to  these  animals  will 
give  returns  equal  to  100  pounds  of  pure  com  meal.  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  ground  cob  makes  the  meal 
more  porous,  allowing  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  in  digesting 
the  food  to  mix  more  easily  with  the  com  and  porous  cob 
meal  than  with  the  pure  meal,  which  is  inclined  to  become 
heavy  and  soggy.  This  feed  is  not  good  for  hogs,  unless 
ground  very  fine,  as  it  contains  too  much  woody  fiber. 

Gluten  feed  is  a  product  of  factories  where  starch  is  made 
from  com.  It  consists  of  what  is  left  of  the  grain  after  the 
starch  and  germ  have  been  removed,  and  is  quite  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  containing  about  20  per  cent.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  a  mill  product  of  much  value  in 
balancing  a  ration  for  these  animals.  Gluten  meal,  another 
product  of  the  starch  factory,  richer  in  protein  than  gluten 
feed,  was  formerly  sold  separately.  At  present  it  is  usually 
ground  in  with  the  gluten  feed. 

Hominy  feed  is  a  by-product  of  the  hominy  mill.  It 
resembles  a  fine  whitish  com  meal  when  made  from  white 
com,  and  consists  of  the  hulls  and  other  parts  of  the  com 
grain  ground  up  together.  Its  feeding  value  is  quite  the 
same  as  com  meal,  and  it  is  excellent  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  all  eating  it  with  a  relish.  Hominy  feed  is  quite  popu- 
lar in  some  sections  of  the  country  among  men  feeding  dairy 
cattle  in  official  testing  for  milk  and  butter-fat. 

Wheat  is  not  usually  fed  to  animals,  unless  it  is  very  low 
in  price.  It  becomes  somewhat  pasty  when  ground  in  the 
mouth,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  lived  in  a  wheat  country. 
It  contains  about  9  per  cent  of  digestible  protein,  and 
belongs  in  the  class  of  feeds  fairly  rich  in  this  substance.  All 
animals  are  fond  of  wheat.  It  should,  however,  be  crushed 
or  cracked  before  feeding  to  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs;  but  need 
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not  be  for  sheep.  Wheat  tends  to  make  animals  muscular 
or  lean  and  hence  its  feeding  value  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  com. 

Wheat  bran  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  kernel.  In  the 
big  flour  mills,  the  kernel  is  crushed  to  obtain  the  floiur,  and 
the  thin  outer  fibrous  covering  is  removed  as  bran.  This 
contains  about  12  per  cent  of  digestible  protein,  and  is  a 
standard  concentrate  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
We  say  that  bran  is  a  laxative,  and  keeps  the  digestive  sys- 
tem cool  and  open,  a  very  necessary  condition  for  farm  ani- 
mals. Stockmen  have  always  regarded  bran  as  especially 
valuable.  It  has  recently  been  found  by  chemists  to  con- 
tain an  acid  substance  called  phyiin^  which  has  beneficial 
laxative  effects  on  the  digestion.  Wheat  bran  is  well  suited 
to  mix  with  com  or  oats  or  may  be  fed  alone  to  stock.  Many 
horsemen  feed  it  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  wet,  warm  slop, 
called  "bran  mash."  Bran  is  even  more  of  a  muscle  and 
bone-making  food  than  wheat,  and  most  students  of  feeding 
use  it  for  young,  growing  animals.  There  are  brans  made 
from  spring  wheat,  such  as  is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and 
from  winter  wheat.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
them,  but  the  bran  from  winter  wheat  usually  contains  some- 
what more  flour  than  that  from  spring  wheat. 

Wheat  middlings  are  also  a  by-product  of  the  flour  mill. 
They  are  commonly  of  two  grades  in  the  trade,  flour,  or 
white,  middlings  containing  about  15^  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein,  and  standard  middlings,  containing  about  133^  per 
cent  of  protein.  The  total  digestible  nutrients  as  given  by 
Henry  and  Morrison  are  78.2  per  cent  for  the  former  and 
69.3  per  cent  for  the  latter.  Standard  middlings  contain  less 
flour  than  the  other  grade,  and  are  quite  similar  to  shorts, 
which  is  often  reground  bran.  Flour  middlings  usually  cost 
four  or  five  dollars  more  a  ton  than  the  standard,  and  are 
much  preferred  to  the  latter  by  feeders  of  hogs,  for  which 
purpose  middlings  are  mainly  used  by  the  farmer.    On  the 
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market  middlings  usually  sell  for  several  dollars  more  a  ton 
than  bran,  especially  when  there  is  an  active  demand. 

Wheat  screenings  usually  consist  of  shrunken,  broken 
grains  of  wheat,  mixed  with  weed  seeds,  pieces  of  straw,  etc. 
The  value  of  screenings  depends  upon  the  amount  of  grain 
in  it.  They  have  been  very  extensively  fed  to  fattening 
sheep  in  America,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  near  the  flour 
mills.  Sheep  do  well  on  screenings,  and,  if  one  can  buy  at  a 
cheap  enough  price,  they  are  a  good  feed  to  use. 

Oats  are  a  standard  feed  for  farm  animals  in  all  agricul- 
tural countries.  They  contain  about  10  per  cent  of  digest- 
ible protein,  as  compared  with  about  9  in  wheat,  but  have 
less  carbohydrates  and  more  fat  than  the  wheat.  It  has 
often  been  thought  that  oats  contained  some  substance  that 
gives  life  and  snap  to  animals  beyond  that  furnished  by  any 
other  grain,  but  chemists  have  not  been  able  to  find  this 
mystical  something.  Still,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  oats 
do  produce  a  most  excellent  effect  on  the  horse,  far  better 
than  any  other  grain.  Some  oats  are  more  chaffy  than 
others.  Northern-grown  oats  are  plumper  and  weigh  more 
than  southern  ones.  In  fact,  oats  do  better  in  the  cooler 
sections  of  our  country,  and  yield  far  larger  crops.  For 
horses  no  other  feed  is  so  widely  used  in  America  or  Eiurope. 
It  is  not  likely  to  cause  indigestion,  and  is  a  safe  feed.  It  is 
best  suited  to  cattle  and  hogs  when  crushed  or  ground,  while 
sheep  will  do  equally  well  on  it  in  any  form.  For  young, 
growing  animals  it  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  we  have;  for,  like 
bran,  it  helps  to  build  up  a  strong,  muscular  frame.  Often 
oats  are  very  expensive,  and  their  purchase,  which  may  be- 
come a  serious  problem  with  the  feeder,  should  depend  on 
the  cost  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Oat  hulls  are  very  poor  as  a  feed  stuff,  for  they  contain 
but  little  nutriment,  and  are  too  largely  fiber.  They  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  commercial  feed  stuffs  to  act  as  a  "filler." 

Barley  is  a  very  hard  small  grain,  that  as  commonly 
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growQ  is  covered  with  a  strong  husk.  It  is  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates, and  has  slightly  more  protein  than  com.  It  is 
not  commonly  fed  to  farm  animals  in  the  United  States,  but 
is  very  popular  in  northern  Europe.  Horses  will  do  well  on 
barley,  while  barley  meal  as  a  feed  for  swine  ranks  very  high 
in  Canada  and  Europe.  Experiments  have  shown  that  pigs 
fed  barley  make  a  superior  quaUty  of  bacon.  It  should  be 
crushed  or  ground  before  feeding. 

Rye  IB  quite  similar  to  wheat  in  composition.  It  makes 
a  good  feed  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  wheat  is  used. 
It  has  a  somewhat  stronger  flavor  than  other  grains,  and, 
when  fed  to  dairy  cows,  tends  to  give  an  objectionable  taste 
to  milk.    If  fed,  it  should  be  given  right  after  milking. 

Linseed  meal  is  the  product  of  flaxseed.  This  seed  con- 
tains  about  30  per  cent  of  oil.  The  manufacturers  of  linseed 
oil  grind  the  seed,  and  extract  the  oil  by  pressure,  leaving 
long,  brown,  board-Uke  cakes,  as  a  by-product.  These  are 
broken  up,  or  ground,  and  fed  as  linseed  cake  or  linseed  meal. 
It  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  digestible  protein  and  about 
78  per  cent  of  digestible  nutrients.  All  farm  animals  are 
most  fond  of  this  product,  and  it  is  used  to  some  extent  by 
many  feeders.  It  softens  the  skin  of  animals  and  gives  a 
silky  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  is  often  used  in  so-called  con- 
dition powders,  to  make  up  much  of  the  bulk  of  them.  It 
should  form  from  one  tenth  to  one  fifth  of  the  ration,  accord- 
ing as  the  need  exists  for  a  highly  concentrated  feed  to  bal- 
ance the  ration. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  a  by-product  of  the  cottonseed  oil 
mills.  About  one  fifth  of  the  seed  is  oil.  The  usual  custom 
is  to  remove  the  hard  covering,  or  hull,  of  the  seed,  and  then 
press  a  dark  brownish  oil  from  the  meats,  which,  when  re- 
fined, becomes  an  attractive  golden  yellow.  The  by-product 
remains  as  long,  yellow,  board-Uke  cakes.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  concentrated  and  valuable  feeds  that  we  have.  Small 
particles  of  hulls  are  to  be  found  in  the  cake,  and  the  greater 
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the  amount  of  hulls,  the  poorer  the  grade  in  protein  of  the 
cake.  There  are  three  recognized  grades  on  the  market, 
based  on  the  protein  content.     These  grades  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Choice  cottonseed  mealy  in  perfect  condition,  sweet  in 
odor,  yellow  in  color  rather  than  reddish  or  brown,  free  from 
excess  lint,  and  containing  at  least  4 1  per  cent  of  crude  protein. 

(2)  Prime  cottonseed  meal,  which  must  be  sweet  of  odor, 
reasonably  bright  in  color,  and  containing  at  least  38.6  per 
cent  of  crude  protein. 

(3)  Good  cottonseed  meal,  containing  at  least  36  per  cent 
of  crude  protein,  otherwise  like  the  prime  in  character. 

An  excellent  and  justly  popular  balanced  ration  consists 
of  a  combination  of  com  silage  or  stover,  with  some  shelled 
or  ear  com,  and  cottonseed  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  is  not 
a  safe  feed  for  pigs  or  calves,  as  it  has  a  poisonous  effect, 
which  may  result  in  serious  sickness  and  death.  Cotton- 
seed meal  is  often  one  of  the  most  economical  protein  foods 
that  the  cattle  feeder  can  buy,  considering  the  character  of 
the  nutriment  it  contains.  It  is  fed  to  some  extent  in  the 
South,  along  with  the  hulls,  which  largely  consist  of  woody 
fiber,  and  fair  gains  in  steer  feeding  have  come  from  this  com- 
bination. Milk  from  cows  fed  cottonseed  meal  produces  a 
harder  butter  than  when  com  is  used.  The  fat  of  steers  that 
have  been  fed  cottonseed  meal  is  also  harder  than  that  of 
steers  fed  com  meal.  One  can  easily  see  that  in  warm  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  this  feed,  butter 
will  ship  better  than  it  might  if  some  other  feed  were  used. 

Cottonseed  feed  is  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls, 
containing  less  than  36  per  cent  of  crude  protein. 

Cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake  is  made  by  crushing  the 
seed  under  great  pressure  while  cold,  thus  extracting  the  oil. 
It  contains  considerable  hulls,  and  shows  about  21  per  cent 
of  digestible  crude  protein. 

Tankagei  or  meat  meal,  is  a  product  of  the  beef-packing 
house.    It  is  made  from  inferior  pieces  of  meat  and  the  trim- 
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mings,  and  from  diseased  carcasses.  This  meat  is  sterilized, 
and  dried  in  air-tight  tanks,  and  is  then  ground  to  a  meal. 
It  is  very  rich  in  protein,  containing  usually  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  and  1 1  or  12  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  especially  relished 
by  hog^,  and  since  1900  has  been  much  used  in  the  West 
along  with  corn  to  balance  up  the  ration.  A  mixture  of  1 
part  of  tankage  and  6  to  10  of  com  gives  excellent  results  in 
hog  feeding.  While  this  feed  is  high-priced,  it  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  rations  for  swine. 
The  glossy  coat  of  hair  and  hearty  appetite  of  the  tankage- 
fed  hog  are  evidences  of  the  value  of  this  feed. 

Milk  is  not  strictly  a  concentrated  food,  but  will  be 
briefly  referred  to  here.  As  drawn  from  the  cow  it  contains 
about  87J/^  per  cent  of  water  and  12J^  per  cent  of  solid 
material.  Of  the  soUds,  about  3}^  to  4  per  cent  is  usually 
fat  and  4  to  5  per  cent  milk  sugar.  Milk  is  a  most  important 
food  for  all  young  animals  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
If  new  milk  is  fed,  the  young  animals  lay  on  flesh  easily,  and 
may  take  on  a  strong,  muscular  development.  If  the  fat  is 
taken  from  the  milk,  and  skim  milk  is  fed,  a  good  frame  may 
develop,  but  the  animal  wiU  not  look  so  well  fed,  the  skin 
will  not  be  so  mellow,  nor  the  hair  so  glossy.  Pigs  of  any 
age  will  do  well  on  a  combination  of  milk  and  a  grain  rich  in 
carbohydrates,  which  ration  makes  a  very  high-class  pork. 
Buttermilk  has  much  the  same  feeding  value  as  skim  milk, 
there  being  almost  no  fat  in  either.  One  should  be  careful 
to  feed  only  clean  milk,  produced  under  healthful  conditions. 
Skim  milk  from  a  creamery  should  not  be  fed,  unless  it  is 
first  pasteurized,  so  that  disease  germs  may  be  destroyed. 

Whey,  a  by-product  of  cheese-making,  has  a  feeding 
value  about  half  that  of  skim  milk.  In  Europe  it  is  com- 
monly fed  to  swine.  Used  to  best  advantage,  it  should  be 
fed  with  supplements  rich  in  protein.  Dried  skim  and 
buttermilk  powders,  mixed  with  water,  are  also  used 
somewhat  as  substitutes  for  the  standard  products. 
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SOME  CONCENTRATED  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  concentrates? 

2.  Why  is  com  so  valuable? 

3.  Which  is  better  for  cattle, — com  meal  or  com-and-cob  meal? 

Why? 

4.  What  special  value  has  bran? 

5.  How  do  oats  rank  as  feed  for  horses? 

6.  In  what  countries  is  barley  a  popular  feed? 

7.  Why  recommend  linseed-oil  meal? 

8.  What  can  you  say  about  cottonseed  meal? 
0.  Why  feed  tankage? 

10.  What  is  the  average  composition  of  milk? 

HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

11.  Collect  samples  of  concentrates  fed  in  your  neighborhood,  and  label 

with  name,  composition,  and  price. 

12.  Make  up  a  sample  ration,  specifymg  on  a  card, — 

(a)  rounds  of  each  concentrate  used. 

(b)  Cost  of  each  concentrate. 

(c)  Nutritive  ratio. 

(d)  Kind  of  stock  for  which  prepared. 

13.  Learn  what  your  neighbors  are  leeaing  for  concentrates,  cost,  and 

how  used.    Can  you  suggest  improvements? 

14.  Who  feeds  tankage,  under  what  conditions,  and  with  what  results? 

15.  Investigate  the  conditions  under  which  skim  milk  is  sold  for  feed 

to  creamery  patrons  in  your  locality,  and  report. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS 

The  relationship  of  the  animal  form  to  its  function  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  olTers  a  moat  interesting  study  for 
the  live-Btock  student  who  would  know  farm  animals.  The 
word  conformation  is  used  in  a  general  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  form  to  one  another.     When 
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one  says  an  animal  haa  a  good  conformation,  one  simply 
means  that  the  difTcrent  parts  are  well  balanced  and  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  Scientific  study  has  shown  that 
all  animals,  no  matter  how  odd  they  may  seem,  have  con- 
formations best  suited  to  their  needs  and  conditions  of  life. 
The  giraffe,  with  excessively  long  neck,  feeds  on  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  overhead;  the  lion,  with  cat-like  form, 
sljHly  creeps  up  and  springs  upon  ita  prey,  and  tears  and  cuts 
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away  its  flesh  by  means  of  its  powerful  jaws  and  teeth;  the 
deer,  light  and  most  graceful  of  form,  grazes  on  the  grass 
and  tender  twigs,  and  bounds  away  to  safety  like  a  flash, 
when  an  enemy  appears.  Form,  size  and  color,  all  have  their 
special  purposes.  Our  domestic  animals  have  developed 
under  artificial  conditions,  over  which  man  has  had  large 
control,  with  the  result  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  become  creatures  of  special  purpose  to  a  very  unusual 
degree.  The  great  speed  of  the  Thoroughbred,  the  massive 
size  of  the  Shire,  the  excessive  milk  development  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,  and  the  heavy  fleece  of  the  Merino,  are  all 
fine  examples  of  this  special-purpose  development. 

The  most  efficient  judge  of  live  stock  is  the  student  of 
animal  form  who  can  most  clearly  see  and  understand  this 
relationship  of  form  to  function.  The  quaUfied  judge  ob- 
tains his  knowledge  in  two  ways:  first,  by  environment,  or 
his  home  surroundings;  and,  second,  by  education.  The 
average  British  farmer  is  a  great  lover  of  animals  and  is 
usually  a  good  judge  of  a  beast,  and  his  children  inherit  the 
same  characteristics.  It  is  second  nature  for  him  to  measure 
up  in  a  logical  way  the  weak  and  strong  points  in  an  animal 
and  judge  their  values.  Yet  one  may  become  a  capable, 
efficient  judge  by  combination  of  a  natural  admiration  for 
animals  with  systematic  training  in  judging.  The  judge  at 
all  times  should  be  able  to  compare  the  animal  before  him 
with  what  he  knows  to  be  the  ideal  or  perfect  one.  The 
ability  to  compare  differs  in  degree.  Beginners  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  as  proficient  as  experienced  men,  yet  time  and 
experience  add  to  one's  quaUfications.  Even  if  one  lacks  to 
some  extent  the  desirable  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  success- 
ful judge,  one  may,  nevertheless,  be  qualified  to  pass  in  judg- 
ment on  many  occasions  where  the  responsibilities  are  not 
the  greatest,  and  where  real  service  may  be  rendered. 

The  judgment  of  the  stockman  should  enable  him  to  buy 
and  to  develop  his  herd  with  intelligence.    No  man  is  quali- 
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fied  to  manage  any  business  at  the  present  day  who  does  not 
know  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  goods  he  handles. 
Then  why  should  not  the  man  who  owns  stock  on  the  farm 
be  capable  of  giving  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  compara- 
tive values  among  his  animals?  A  large  number  of  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  have  been  shown  to  be 
unprofitable.  This  fact  is  not,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  food  given,  but  rather  to  the  sort  of  animals  kept. 
The  man  who  knows  how  to  select  the  right  kind  of  dairy 
cows  to  build  up  a  herd  will  find  his  knowledge  a  source  of 
profit  rather  than  loss,  if  he  makes  good  use  of  the  same. 
Without  doubt,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairy  cows  are 
unprofitable  to  their  owners.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  good 
reason  why  one  should  study  the  relation  of  form  to  pro- 
duction and  put  into  application  the  knowledge  gained. 

Important  defects  in  animals  are  often  passed  by  un- 
noticed by  men  who  are  not  capable  judges.  The  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  a  horse  and  desires  to  purchase,  if  he  de- 
pends on  his  own  judgment,  is  liable  to  be  deceived  and  to 
buy  something  he  does  not  want.  A  side  bone  or  a  spavin 
may  be  a  little  thing  to  see,  but  its  presence  on  the  horse  is 
a  distinct  imperfection,  as  one  will  quickly  learn  if  one  tries 
to  sell  such  an  animal.  A  good  judge  will  discover  these 
imperfections  and  let  someone  else  be  the  purchaser.  On 
every  hand  are  men  engaged  in  buying  live  stock  who 
have  given  no  serious  study  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
work,  hence  they  are  often  grievously  disappointed. 

Buying  immature  or  green  animals  that  give  promise  of 
great  development  is  a  specialty  with  some  experts.  Such 
men  are  keen  students  of  animal  form.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  a  mature  horse  that  stands  before  one 
in  perfect  condition,  ready  for  the  show  ring.  It  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter,  however,  to  go  into  the  pasture  and  select  the 
best  prospect  from  a  bunch  of  thin  yearlings  that  have  had 
no  special  care  during  the  warm,  dry  sunmier  days.    The 
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man  who  goes  to  the  stock-yards  to  buy  a  lot  of  steers  for 
feeding  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers  there,  unless  he  has  the 
necessary  judgment,  not  only  to  know  what  kind  of  cattle 
he  wants,  but  how  to  sort  them  out.  The  ability  to  select 
wisely  the  green,  untrained  colt  or  promising  heifer  has 
enabled  more  than  one  man  to  find  what  we  sometimes  call 
"a  diamond  in  the  rough." 


nry  W.  Vauchin. 

Many  capable  live-stock  judges  in  one  community  would 
indicate  a  superior  general  average  of  the  animab  there,  with 
a  high  valuation  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  An  example 
of  this  condition  is  seen  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  good 
judges  of  stock  are  comparatively  common.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  not  only  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  those 
countries  are  much  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
but  that  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  generations 
have  been  sending  their  gold  to  England  and  Scotland  to 
exchange  for  superior  stock.  Most  of  our  improved  breeds 
came  from  Great  Britain,  and  we  sent  there  for  them  because 
their  merit  was  seen  and  appreciated.  Suppose  the  people 
of  some  one  of  our  states  were  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  live  stock,  and  the  study  of  animal 
form  became  popular,  what  would  result?  Would  there  not 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  live  stock  of  that  state,  and 
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would  not  its  wealth  be  thereby  greatly  increased?  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  unprejudiced  stockman  it  most  certainly  would. 

A  natural  interest  by  man  in  animals,  as  shown  in  sym- 
pathetic care  and  affection,  offers  a  good  reason  for  making 
them  a  subject  of  careful  study.  The  greater  the  intelligence 
with  which  one  can  look  an  animal  over,  the  more  pleasure 
will  be  found  in  the  occupation.  A  business  that  does  not 
offer  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  can  not  profit  a  man  much. 
The  production  of  beautiful  and  useful  animals  can  not  but 
bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  a  man's  character;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  rendering  a  service  to  his  fellow  man  by 
producing  something  that  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. We  call  a  man  a  great  artist  who  paints  on  canvas 
a  beautiful  picture  of  a  magnificent  horse,  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  man  who  bred  and  raised  this  horse  to  his  perfect 
state?    Is  he  not  the  greater  artist  of  the  two? 

The  use  of  the  scale  of  points,  or  score  card,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  a  first  step  in  the  systematic  education  of  the  per- 
son who  deiaires  to  learn  how  to  judge  live  stock.  The  scale 
of  points  was  first  originated  about  1828,  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  we  are  told,  *when  the  "judges  introduced  it  for 
comparison  in  judging  their  cattle.  The  people  on  the 
island  of  Jersey  also  felt  that  something  should  be  done  to 
improve  their  cattle.  So  they  selected  two  cows,  one  of 
which' they  thought  had  the  nearest  perfect  form  in  the  front 
half  of  the  body,  while  the  other  was  considered  to  have  a 
perfect  rear  half.  Then  they  placed  a  numerical  value  on 
each  of  these  best  halves  of  the  body,  using  these  two  cows 
to  furnish  a  standard  or  model  with  which  to  judge  other 
cows.  They  also  selected  two  bulls,  and  made  a  score  card 
for  the  males  by  the  same  process.  As  a  result  of  this 
unique  method,  the  people  on  Jersey  adopted  in  1834,  "A 
scale  of  points  for  Jersey  cows,"  as  it  was  called.  They 
gave  the  cows  27  points;  and  another  scale  gave  the  bulls, 
and  the  heifers  not  in  milk,  25  points.    The  people  on  the 

•The  QueriiMy  Breed.     Charles  L.  Hill.  1917,  p.  52. 
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island  made  a  practical  application  of  the  use  of  the  scale 
by  comparing  their  cattle  with  these  standards.  Much 
benefit  came  from  this  method  of  judging,  and  their  cattle 
were  gradually  improved.  They  revised  this  scale  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  among  other  things  finally  adopted  a 
uniform  standard  of  100  points  for  each  sex. 

Since  that  time  score  cards  have  been  much  used  by  men 
interested  in  other  kinds  of  stock,  and  scales  of  points  have 
been  adopted  for  most  of  our  improved  breeds.  Not  only 
that,  but  score  cards  that  apply  only  to  types  of  stock,  such 
as  the  draft  horse,  etc.,  are  commonly  used  in  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  score  card 
for  Dorset  Horn  sheep,  that  was  adopted  many  years  ago. 
It  is  given  here  on  account  of  its  concise  form  and  simplicity 
of  expression. 

THE  DOB8IT  HORN  8HSEP  8CALI  OF  POIKT8 


Points  Hcored 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE.     Head  well  up,  eyes  bright  and 

alert;  and  standing  square  on  legs 

HEAD.     Small,  face  white,  nostrils  well  expanded,  nose  and 

lips  pink  in  color '. 

HORN.     Neat,  curving  forward,  and  light  in  color 

FORETOP  AND  BELLY  COVERINQ.      Good foretop  and  well 

covered  on  belly  and  legs 

NECK.     Short  and  round,  set  well  on  shoulders 

CHEST.     Broad,  full,  brisket  well  forward 

BACK.     Broad,  straight,  with  well  sprung  ribs 

QUARTERS.     Heavy,  square,  set  on  short,  straight  legs,  well 

apart 

LEGS.     White,  with  small,  light  colored  hoof 

WOOL.     Medium  quality  and  good  weight,  presenting  an  even, 

smooth,  white  surface 


Total 


Perfect 
score 


20 

5 
10 

10 

5 

10 

15 

10 
5 

10 


100 


Score 

of 
animal 


An  example  of  the  use  of  a  scale  of  points  is  necessary, 
and  this  of  the  Dorset  will  serve  our  purpose.  Under 
"points  scored"  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  ten  thmgs  to 
which  attention  is  directed.  Each  of  these  ten  is  given  a 
brief  description  and  a  number,  which  represents  what  the 
stockman  calls  "points."  The  number  20  in  the  column 
named  "perfect  score"  means  that  a  Dorset  sheep   that 
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would  exactly  answer  to  the  description  of  general  appear- 
ance there  given  would  score  20,  or  would  be  perfect  in  this 
one  respect.  If  in  scoring  a  sheep  one  had  the  opinion  that 
each  part  was  perfect,  then  one  should  give  the  full  value  in 
the  blank  space  for  ^'score  of  animal."  In  such  a  case  the 
sheep  would  score  100,  and  hence  by  the  scale  of  points  would 
be  perfect.  But  we  have  no  such  animal.  It  is  rarely  that 
one  will  score  90  points  or  above,  and  but  few  grade  as  high 
even  as  80.  Suppose  you  were  scoring  a  Dorset  ram.  As 
you  examine  the  animal,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  inferior 
to  perfection  in  some  points.  He  may  carry  his  head  per- 
fectly, the  eye  may  be  above  criticism,  but  you  may  find 
good  reason  to  criticise  the  way  he  stands  on  his  feet.  He 
may  not  be  bad  in  this  respect;  so  you  give  him  17  points 
for  general  appearance  instead  of  20.  Narrow  chests  are 
very  common,  and  our  Dorset  may  show  by  the  close  way 
his  front  legs  are  placed  together,  that  he  lacks  a  broad,  full 
chest;  so  after  consideration  you  give  him  7.5  points  for  this 
part,  which  you  think  is  all  the  credit  he  should  receive. 
Thus  one  goes  through  the  list  of  points  and  examines  the 
animal  S3n3tematically  and  critically,  putting  down  the  score 
from  part  to  part,  finally  adding  the  column  made,  and  so 
getting  the  total  points  scored  for  comparison  with  the  per- 
fect Dorset. 

The  value  of  the  score  card  lesson  is  seen  in  several  ways. 
It  trains  the  student  to  examine  the  animal  systematically, 
and  impresses  on  the  mind  the  things  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  studying  form  and  character.  Attention  is  first 
called  to  the  animal  as  a  whole,  when  character  is  considered, 
as  it  can  be  studied  at  no  better  time,  and  then  the  differ- 
ent parts  in  proper  order  are  carefully  examined  and  rated. 
So  one  learns  to  make  first  a  general  examination,  to  get  the 
balance  of  parts,  the  breed  character,  the  size,  quality,  and 
condition,  and  thus  measure  up  the  entire  animal  from  the 
standpoint  of  appearance.    Then  comes  the  detailed  study 
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of  the  head,  next  the  neck,  then  the  breast,  and  so  on.  The 
relationship  of  each  part  to  the  other  must  be  considered  so 
as  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the 
conformation.  Thus  in  the  first  lessons  in  judging,  system- 
atic study  becomes  a  feature  in  the  use  of  the  score  card, 
which  is  a  very  important  lesson  in  itself. 

The  relative  value  of  the  parts  is  also  shown  in  the  use 
of  the  score  card.  When  a  specimen  of  a  breed  is  being 
studied,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  using  a  scale  of 
points  that  has  probably  been  adopted,  after  much  careful 
study  and  comparison,  by  a  committee  of  experienced  men 
most  familiar  with  that  breed.  Thus  we  get  the  best  measure 
possible  of  this  breed,  and  in  the  scale  we  learn  what  parts 
are  most  highly  regarded,  and  which  least.  If  we  are  using 
a  score  card  such  as  relates  to  a  fat  hog,  where  breed  is  not 
considered,  such  as  is  in  conmion  use  in  the  agricultural 
schools,  then  we  find  that  experts  have  made  this  up  so  as 
to  give  the  proper  values  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  score  card  we  are  using,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  will  give  a  recognized  place  and  value  to 
each  part  or  group  of  parts.  The  various  breeds  of  live 
stock  of  much  the  same  type  have  scales  of  points  that  place 
similar  values  on  what  may  be  called  their  most  important 
characters.  For  example,  all  the  dairy  cattle  score  cards 
give  many  points  to  udder,  etc.,  while  those  of  beef  cattle 
give  special  credit  for  breadth  and  thickness  of  back. 

In  the  use  of  figures  in  scoringi  it  is  not  well  to  grade 
any  part  in  too  fine  a  degree.  Suppose  the  ear  is  given  one 
point.  When  so  small  a  number  is  used  to  indicate  per- 
fection, grades  of  .25  or  .50  or  .75  may  be  used  to  express  the 
score  for  that  part,  and  .25  of  one  per  cent  is  small  enough 
to  enable  one  to  express  reasonably  accurate  valuation  of  the 
ear.  In  any  event,  decimals  should  be  used,  and  the  person 
scoring  should  have  his  column  of  figures  properly  arranged, 
with  the  decimal  points  in  line.    When  common  fractions 
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axe  used,  the  figures  in  the  column  do  not  stand  out  so  clearly 
in  contrast  as  when  the  decimal  fractions  are  employed. 

The  number  of  points  cut  is  an  expression  sometimes  used 
when  referring  to  the  number  of  points  deducted  from  per- 
fection. If  a  part  in  the  perfect  score  is  credited  with  10, 
and  one  gives  the  animal  in  question  7  points,  then  we  say 
it  has  been  cut  3  points.  Many  judges  write  the  3  on  the  card 
instead  of  the  7.  This  practice  is  wrong.  The  points  cut 
should  not  be  written  down.  We  are  comparing  the  thing 
as  it  exists  in  the  real  animal,  with  the  ideal,  and  this  com- 
parison is  expressed  numerically.  To  put  down  as  points 
that  which  is  lacking,  is  to  compare  nothing  with  something. 
With  our  two  columns,  however,  one  of  the  imperfect  score, 
and  the  other  of  the  perfect,  we  are  able  to  draw  a  proper 
comparison  all  through. 

The  value  of  the  score  of  an  animal  should  not  be  regarded 
too  highly.  The  chief  importance  of  the  score  card  lies  in 
the  first  lessons  in  judging,  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal,  their  location  and  relative  value  are  impressed 
on  the  mind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  score  an  animal 
satisfactorily  under  the  varying  conditions  of  living  flesh. 
To-day  we  may  score  an  animal  75,  and  to-morrow  perhaps 
71.  The  horse  we  scored  yesterday  may  show  more  char- 
acter and  style  to-day  than  he  showed  24  hours  ago.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  express  in  cold  figures  these  things  we 
see  in  the  beast  before  us.  We  can  tell  what  we  see,  and,  if 
we  have  two  or  more  animals  before  us  for  judgment,  it  may 
be  an  easy  thing  to  place  them  in  their  relative  order  of 
merit,  and  with  good  reasons.  Yet  these  reasons  can  not 
be  so  clearly  shown  by  a  column  of  figures  on  a  score  card. 
On  various  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  judge  ani- 
mals on  the  basis  of  the  scale  of  point-s,  and  to  make  show- 
ring  awards  accordingly.  This  plan  has  been  carefully  tried 
by  many  of  our  best  judges,  and  has  very  generally  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  for  the  reason  given.    To-day  the  scor- 
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ing  method  is  generally  discarded,  except  at  poultry  shows, 
and  here  it  has  given  such  dissatisfaction  that  it  has  been 
abolished  in  many  cases.  In  spite  of  this  criticism,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the  scale  of  points  as  a  standard 
and  what  it  may  teach. 

Judging  by  comparison  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  after 
a  few  lessons  with  the  score  card.  This  means  keeping  in 
one's  mind  the  essential  features  of  the  scale  of  points,  and 
then  studying  one  or  more  animals  of  a  kind  and  placing 
mental  values  on  the  subject  or  subjects  examined.  A  per- 
son should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  different  types  or 
breeds  that  he  is  interested  in,  and  at  every  opportunity 
give  personal  study  to  individual  animals.  In  a  matter  of 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  important 
features  to  be  considered,  and  then  judge  the  animals  as  in- 
telligently as  possible.  In  judging  by  comparison,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  line  up  the  horses  or  cattle  or  sheep  side  by  side,  so 
that  they  will  face  in  the  same  direction.  Hogs  are  usually 
examined  in  small  groups,  being  kept  together  with  the  help 
of  hurdles.*  The  front  feet  should  stand  slightly  higher 
than  the  hind  feet,  and  there  should  be  space  enough  for  the 
judge  to  pass  easily  between  the  animals  to  make  his  inspec- 
tion. The  center  of  an  open  space,  with  a  firm,  clean  floor, 
is  most  desirable. 

When  the  heads  are  lined  up,  the  other  parts  are  in  the 
best  position  for  inspection.  The  judge  then  begins  his  com- 
parison, first  walking  around  the  line  of  animals  and  noting 
from  different  points  of  view  the  general  comparison  of  one 
with  another.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  examine  the  animals 
in  single  file,  one  directly  behind  another.  Thus  one  secures 
quite  a  different  point  of  view,  and  obtains  an  outline  of 
head,  back  and  quarters,  and  easily  notes  the  difference  in 
depth  of  body  and  length  of  leg.  In  British  shows  the 
judges  commonly  have  the  animals  parade  before  them,  in 

*A  hurdle  is  similar  to  a  small  sertion  of  a  light  panel  fence.  Some  hurdles  weiich 
only  3  or  4  pounds  and  are  easily  handled.  Others  may  be  longer  aod  heavier, 
requiring  two  men  to  handle. 
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order  to  study  them  when  in  motion,  and  detect  unwimd- 
neas,  poor  action,  etc.  This  custom  is  steadily  growing  in 
favor  in  America.  The  judge  must  necessarily  place  first 
in  rank  the  animal  that  shows  the  most  breed  or  type  char- 
acter, that  has  the  most  complete  balance  of  parts,  the  most 
perfection  in  various  details,  and  the  least  number  of  faults. 
Emphasis,  however,  must  be  placed  on  the  special  purpose 
of  the  animal  under  consideration,  as  weight  in  heavy  draft 
horses,  udder  development  with  dairy  cows,  or  character  of 
fleece  with  Merino  sheep.  For  example,  most  of  the  scales 
of  points  of  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  devote  about  one  third  of 
the  total  scale  emphasizing  the  size,  form,  etc.,  of  the  udder. 


Figure  29— "In  British  thorn  Ihe  judgps  romaiDnly  havf  tht  snimila  puuls 
twrure  ihcm."     Photocrspb  by  Ibe  author  un  tiii<  Island  □(  Jeney  st  lti« 

teats,  milk  veins,  and  wells.    Such  special  features  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  judge  as  of  real  importance. 

In  placing  the  animals,  it  becomes  a  question  of  prompt 
decision  in  sorting  out  and  getting  the  individuals  in  one, 
two,  three  order  of  relative  merit.  In  large  rings  at  live- 
stock shows,  judges  often  divide  the  animals  into  two  groups, 
those  that  they  consider  worthy  candidates  for  the  prize  list, 
and  those  that  are  not.  The  former  group  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  "the  short  leet,"  a  British  expression  for  the 
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choicer  individuals.  After  the  short  leet  is  selected,  the 
other  group  is  usually  sent  to  the  stalls.  In  most  compara- 
tive rings,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  quickly  the  best  animal; 
but  as  one  deals  with  the  stock  farther  down  the  line,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  decide  on  the  relative  demerits  rather 
than  the  merits  of  each,  and  to  place  highest  those  that  show 
the  fewest  undesirable  features,  a  matter  in  which  judges 
sometimes  differ  quite  a  bit.  Naturally  we  do  not  all  see 
things  alike;  and  so  the  judge  who  does  his  work  carefully 
and  comes  to  a  decision  independently  of  the  views  of  others, 
is  assuming  his  responsibility  in  the  right  way. 

Keeping  notes  on  animals  under  con^mrison  is  a  very 
good  plan.  It  is  customary  in  classes  of  stock  judged  by 
students  to  give  each  animal  a  number  or  letter.  These 
marks  may  be  written  on  common  gummed  paper  labels,  and 
stuck  on  the  rumps  of  horses  or  cattle,  on  the  tops  of  the 
heads  of  sheep,  and  on  the  backs  of  hogs.  Then  on  a  small 
card  or  folded  slip  of  paper  one  may  give  space  to  each  ani- 
mal under  its  number,  and  make  brief  notes  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  importance.  These  notes  are  often  instructive  and 
suggestive,  and  aid  the  young  judge  in  keeping  things  in 
mind.  In  the  student's  judging  contests  of  to-day,  the  boys 
are  allowed  to  take  notes  in  this  way  and  use  them  for 
reference  up  to  the  time  of  appearing  before  the  judges  to 
give  their  reasons. 

In  discussing  an  animal  being  judged,  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so  briefly  and  clearly,  emphasizing  the  important  things, 
such  as  character,  general  conformation,  quality,  back,  body 
capacity,  chest  development,  or  hind  quarters.  Much,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  special  case  in  hand.  Then,  if  one 
is  describing  an  animal,  or  is  comparing  two  or  more,  the 
frequent  use  of  such  expressions  as  "he  has  a  good  back," 
or  "she  has  the  best  quality,"  are  to  be  discouraged.  The 
words  good  or  best  in  these  cases  really  convey  no  specific 
information.    Instead,  if  one  says,  "He  has  a  long,  wide. 
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muscular  back;"  or  "She  excels  the  other  in  quality,  as  seen 
in  a  fine,  silky  coat  of  hair  and  a  mellow,  elastic  skin/'  then 
the  reasons  given  will  be  clearer  and  convey  more  meaning 
than  simply  "good"  and  "best." 

The  decision  of  the  judge  is  alwa3rs  open  to  criticism. 
Being  only  human,  we  see  things  from  different  points  of 
view;  so  why  should  we  not  differ?  The  courts  do  not  all 
agree,  as  is  often  seen,  one  court  reversing  the  decision  of 
another.  Two  things,  however,  on  the  part  of  a  judge  are 
most  important:  one  is  honesty;  the  other  is  knowledge  of 
his  business.  If  one  has  these  qualifications,  and  then  comes 
to  decisions  with  independence,  regardless  of  what  any- 
one else  thinks,  one's  work  as  a  judge  will,  as  a  rule,  be  satis- 
factory and  the  judgments  will  command  respect. 

BY  THE  WAY,  DO  YOU  RECALL 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  conformation? 

2.  Why  one  man  Lb  a  good  judge  and  another  Lb  not? 

3.  The  advantage  that  has  come  to  England  from  having  many 

good  judges  of  live  stock? 

4.  The  condition  under  which  the  scale  of  points  originated? 

5.  The  general  application  of  the  scale  of  points? 

6.  How  figures  snould  be  used  in  scoring? 

7.  The  chief  importance  of  the  score  card? 

8.  What  is  meant  b^  judging  by  comparison? 

9.  What  to  emphasize  in  judging  dairy  cattle? 

10.  The  most  desirable  method  of  discussing  animal  form? 

11.  Some  desirable  qualifications  for  a  judge? 

WOULD  IT  NOT  INTEREST  YOU  TO  KNOW 

12.  Who  are  the  most  intelligent  judges  in  your  county? 

13.  Who  some  of  the  judges  were  at  your  State  Fair? 

14.  Who  judges  grade  and  cross-bred  fat  cattle  at  the  International 

live  Stock  Exposition? 

15.  On  what  basis  men  are  selected  as  judges,  expecially  at  county 

fairs? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ANIMAL  TYPE  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE 

Fann  animals  in  early  days  in  America  were  usually  very 
inferior.  The  settlers  of  New  England  and  the  older  states 
did  not  give  much  attention  to  live  stock.  Until  we  had 
large  cities  we  had  no  important  Uve-stock  markets.  The 
farmers  produced  but  little  more  than  was  needed  for  the 
local  home  sales.  In  1830  the  first  railway  was  built  in 
America.  Before  that  time,  people  drove  live  stock  long 
distances  to  market.  As  early  as  1804,  cattle  were  driven 
overland  from  Ohio  to  Baltimore  to  find  buyers.  West  of 
the  Mississippi,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  developed 
with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  There  were  great  drives 
of  cattle  and  sheep  overland  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  places.  It  was  not  till  1865  that  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  of  Chicago  opened  for  business.  Now  it  is  much  the 
largest  live-stock  market  in  the  world. 

The  study  of  animal  form  in  a  large  way  really  began 
with  the  selling  of  stock  in  the  market.  At  first  people 
were  not  very  particular.  An  increase  in  population,  how- 
ever, increased  the  demand  for  meat.  Then  men  began  to 
buy  from  the  farmer  and  to  sell  animals  in  the  markets. 
These  sellers  naturally  noticed  certain  differences  in  their 
stock.  They  saw  that  some  beasts  served  a  given  purpose 
better  than  others,  and  that  some  were  really  worth  more 
than  others  for  the  same  purpose.  So  the  men  who  sold  in 
the  markets  began  to  use  special  words  to  indicate  the  kind 
of  stock  under  discussion.  At  first  it  was  only  a  "good" 
animal,  or  a  "poor"  one.  Then  other  words  came  into  use  to 
show  still  finer  differences.  If  one  examines  the  market  quo- 
tations in  the  early  numbers  of  the  oldest  agricultural  papers, 
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one  will  find  just  such  words  as  "good"  and  "poor",  etc., 
used  in  references  to  market  live  stock.  In  the  course  of 
time,  people  began  to  see  that  fann  animals  differed  in  type. 
The  word  type,  as  applied  to  live  stock,  refers  to  the 
special  form  or  purpose  of  an  animal.  For  example,  we  say 
that  a  horse  is  of  the  draft  type.  This  term  means  that  he  is 
large  and  strong,  and  especially  formed  to  haul  heavy  loads. 
As  stockmen  use  this  word,  however,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  animal  referred  to  is  perfect.  It  is  simply  an  expression 
that  the  horse  or  cow,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  belongs  to  a 
special  group  in  which  we  find  others  of  various  degrees  of 
merit.  The  word  type  has  not  been  used  many  years  by 
stockmen.  At  the  present  time,  however,  all  our  farm  ani- 
mals may  be  separated  into  fairly  distinct,  well-known  types. 
The  more  simple  classifications  are  as  follows: 


Horses 

Cattle 

1. 

Draft  type 

1. 

Beef  type 

2. 

Coach  or  carriage  type 

2. 

Dairy  type 

3. 

Light  harness  or  speed  type 

3. 

Dual  or  general-purpose 

4. 

Ponies 

type 

Sheep 

Swine 

1. 

Mutton  type 

Wool,  or  Merino,  tjrpe 

1. 

Lard  type 

2. 

2. 

Bacon  type 

All  our  farm  animals  may  be  sorted,  and  each  one  placed 
in  a  group  representing  one  of  these  types.  Each  of  our 
breeds  of  live  stock,  also,  has  one  or  more  types.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  type  in  a  breed,  it  is  the  result  of 
different  Unes  of  breeding. 

The  grouping  of  live  stock  on  the  market  into  classes  was 
the  final  result  of  the  development  of  the  modern  live-stock 
trade.  As  the  population  grew,  the  demand  for  variety  and 
for  special  purposes  increased  as  never  before.  There  were 
new  uses  for  horses,  and  meat  animals  were  sold  for  a  much 
greater  variety  of  needs  than  used  to-be  thought  possible. 
So,  to-day,  we  find  in  the  big  markets  that  all  types  of  Uve 
stock  are  grouped  into  different  conmiercial  classes,  and  then 
each  class  is  graded  according  to  its  merit.    For  example, 
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here  we  have  the  beef  type,  and  within  this  a  number  of 
different  classes.  One  class,  known  in  the  lai^r  stock  yards 
as  be^  cattU,  is  regarded  as  fattened  and  finished  for  the 
butcher,  being  ready  for  killing.  Another  class,  known  as 
stackers  and  feeders,  b  sold  to  go  back  to  the  farms  for  further 
feeding  and  fattening.  Another  class,  called  butcher  stock, 
consists  of  fat  cows  and  heifers.  Then  there  are  various 
other  classes  of  stock,  such  as  calves,  butcher  hogs,  western 
lambs,  feeding  sheep,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the 
different  types  described. 

The  market  grades  of  live  stock  are  also  important. 
Each  class  is  divided  into  different  grades.  Beginning  with 
the  best  and 
grading  toward 
the  poorest,  these 
grades  with  meat 
stock  in  general, 
in  each  class,  are 
as  follows:  prime, 
choice,  good,  me- 
dium, common, 
inferior.  Some 
other  terms  aie 

FlgUK  30.— Beef  lype.  ahowini  mukct  cuU.     I,  Chuck:      often  USed,  SUCh 
IL  Prime  ol  rib:  III.   Loin:  IV.   Rump;  V,  Rhiak;  .  '    . 

VI.  PUte:   VII    Fliuik;  VIII,  Round.     Fbolocnpta        aS    extra    pnme, 

good  to  medium, 
etc.  These  special  terms,  of  course,  are  used  to  express  the  rela- 
tive values  of  animab  of  the  same  general  class.  A  prime 
steer,  for  example,  is  one  with  the  largest  amount  of  hij^- 
priced  meat  that  the  butcher  thinks  will  cut  out  to  the  beat 
advantage.  So,  in  the  prime  animal  the  buyer  looks  for  a 
wide  back,  deep  body,  thick,  meaty  hind  quarters,  and  a 
frame  entirely  covered  with  a  smooth,  thick  layer  of  flesh 
that  will  cut  up  well  with  as  little  ofEal  aa  possible.  To  ensure 
small  waste,  an  animal  must  be  what  we  call  well-fattened, 
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aod  have  no  coarseness  or  heaviness  of  bone.     As  one  goes 
dowQ  the  line  of  grades,  each  of  these  desirable  features  is 
lees  to  be  seen.     Thus  an  inferior  steer  would  show  a  small 
percentage  of  high-priced  cuts,  would  lack  in  conditiou  and 
quality  of  flesh,  and  show  much  waste  at  slaughter.    These 
grades  have  the  same  relative  importance  in  live  stock  as 
similar  terms  have  in  grading  com  or  wheat.     For  compari- 
son, we  have  dent  com  for  one  type  and  sugar  com  for 
another.     Dent  com  we  classify  into  white  and  yellow,  and 
then  grade  each 
of  these  aa  No.  1, 
No.2,No.3,etc., 
the    best    being 
No.   1,   compar- 
able to  the  term 
prime    in    live 
stock.    Put  in  a 
simple  diagram, 
the    relation    of 
the    classes  and 

grades      may     be      Fi«ur«  31.-Th.  ,ool^gr^.ducip,  ,yp..     Pboia,r.ph  by 

shown  as  follows: 


Beet  Ttpb 


fB«ef  cattle 

( Butcher  stock 
[Stockers  and  feedera 


Grades — 

jChoice 

. . .  Good 
Medium 
Commoa 
Inferior 


All  markets  do  not  have  exactly  the  same  classes  and 
grades  of  stock.  The  larger  a  market,  the  more  the  dealers 
divide  animals  into  classes  and  grades,  for  the  widest  demand 
for  different  kinds  here  exist.  In  the  small  market  not  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  class;  but  the  dealers 
are  quick  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a  grade.  In  some 
markets  we  find  the  people  more  interested  in  one  kind  of 
stock  than  another.     St.  Louis  is  a  noted  horse  market, 
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Buffalo  has  long  been  famous  for  sheep,  and  Chicago  U  the 
great  hc^  center.  These  large  markets,  to  a  certain  extent, 
require  other  markets,  through  a  live-stock  exchange,  to 
classify  and  grade  animals  so  that  selling  values  are  fairly 
comparable.  In  small  towns  without  regular  marketa,  merit 
in  an  animal  is  easily  seen  by  men  who  buy  if  they  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  type  and  its  meaning. 

A  knowledge  of  snimal  type  is  necessary  if  one  wishes  to  - 
understand  why  some  animals  serve  one  purpose  and  some 
another.     There  is  a  distinct  relation  of  the  form  of  the 
animal  to  its  special  use.     The  race  horse  is  light  of  body, 
narrow  but  deep  of  chest, 
has  splendid  lung  capaci- 
ty, has  slender  but  strong 
legs,  is   very   muscular, 
and  is  built  for   speed. 
The  Arab  horse,  the  Brit- 
ish   Thoroughbred, ,  and 
theAmerican  trotter  each 
has  these  features  wel! 
marked,  if  he  is  a  good 
Fi,ure  32.-Th,^i.rd^hog^ty^.    pbotogr.ph     specimen    of    the    type. 
The  less  he  has  of  these 
qualities,  the  poorer  he  is  as  a  race  horse.    A  Merino  sheep 
of  the  A  type  is  rather  narrow  of  back,  long  of  rib,  has  short 
fine  legs,  is  very  muscular,  and  the  entire  body,  including 
head  and  legs,  is  heavily  covered  in  folds  with  a  fine,  greasy 
fleece.     This  type  of  sheep  is  formed  to  produce  wool,  and 
has  very  little  value  as  meat.     The  Merino  sheep  of  Spain, 
of  Australia,  or  Ohio,  if  of  the  A  type,  are  all  similar,  each 
producing  wool  of  the  finest  sort.     The  more  the  inclination 
to  mutton  development,  the  less  fine  and  heavy  is  the  fleece. 
The  hog  best  suited  to  lard  production  has  a  short  neck, 
wide  back,  deep  sides,  large  hams,  and  short  legs;  and  when 
well  fattened,  his  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat. 
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This  type  of  hog  has  been  bred  in  America  to  produce  fat  in 
the  extreme.  The  narrower  his  back,  the  longer  his  head, 
neck  and  legs,  the  less  fat  meat  will  he  produce.  The  race 
horse,  the  Merino  sheep  and  the  lard  type  hog,  each  has  been 
bred  to  serve  its  special  purpose.  The  intelligent  stockman  can 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  animal  he  is  looking  at  with  the 
thought  of  purchase  is  of  a  desired  type,  whether  it  will  com- 
mand a  high  place  in  the  market  for  value,  or  if  its  merits 
are  such  as  to  attract  no  special  interest.  The  animals  which 
most  nearly  represent  the  type  are  fewest  in  numbers,  and 
bring  the  highest  prices.  One  reason  why  we  do  not  have 
more  animals  of  the  better  kind  is  because  farmers  and  stock- 
men themselves  do  not  know  the  importance  of  type.  Be- 
fore one  is  capable  of  becoming  a  high-class  breeder  or 
feeder  of  live  stock,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this  subject. 
One  must  know  the  relation  of  animal  form  to  the  purpose 
it  will  best  serve. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  KEEP  IN  MIND 

1.  How  they  shipped  cattle  to  market  in  early  days. 

2.  The  reason  for  studying  animal  form. 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "type." 

4.  The  meaning  of  commercial  classes  of  stock. 

6.  The  relative  importance  of  the  grades  of  stock. 

6.  The  class  of  stock  in  which  certain  markets  specialize. 

7.  The  relationship  of  form  to  purpose. 

SUPPOSE  YOU  MAKE  THESE  OBSERVATIONS 

8.  How  meat  animals  are  shipped  to  market  in  your  vicinity. 

9.  What  market  classes  are  reported  in  your  local  paper. 

10.  What  types  of  horses  do  you  find  on  the  streets  about  town? 

11.  Compare   the   horses  on    the  farm   with   which   you  are  best 

acquainted. 

12.  What  type  of  horse  is  most  in  demand  near  your  home? 

13.  Which  IS  the  more  popular,  beef  or  dairy  type  in  your  county,  and 

why? 

14.  Are  there  any  feeders  of  stock  within  your  acquaintance,  and,  if  so, 

what  type  or  types  are  they  feeding? 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BREEDS  OF  HORSES 

The  origin  of  the  horse  was  for  many  years  not  well 
understood.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  domestic  horse 
was  descended  from  the  wild  ass  that  lived  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  horse  of  to-day 
is  descended  from  animals  that  Uved  in  past  geological  times. 
Fossil  remains  of  horses  have  been  found  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
North  and  South  America  and  in  Europe.  These  are  known 
as  prehistoric  horses,  because  they  lived  on  the  earth  before 
man  left  any  recorded  history. 

The  prehistoric  horse  in  the  earliest  geological  times,  say 
three  million  years  ago,  was  very  small.  He  was  probably 
about  as  big  as  a  fox  terrier,  and  is  known  as  the  ''dawn 
horse."  During  the  development  of  the  earth^s  surface,  the 
prehistoric  horse  passed  through  gradual  and  very  important 
changes.  There  was  an  increase  in  size,  and  his  body,  legs, 
and  head  became  more  and  more  like  those  of  the  modem 
horse.  The  skeletons  of  these  early  horses  have  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  North 
America,  in  the  far  West,  in  Wyoming  and  the  Bad  Lands 
of  that  section.  Scientific  men  have  put  the  fossil  parts  of 
these  horses  together  so  completely  that  their  development 
is  clearly  upderstood.  From  this  first  period  up  to  the  last, 
skeletons  more  or  less  complete  have  been  found,  showing 
the  gradual  increase  in  size  and  general  development  through 
which  this  prehistoric  horse  passed.  In  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  skeletons  of  the  horse,  from  the 
earliest  form  through  the  several  stages  up  to  the  present 
day  form.     These  prehistoric  skeletons  are  grouped  in  their 
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natural  order,  thus  forming  a  most  instructive  collection. 

So  we  know  that  the  horae  has  lived  in  America  for- mil- 
lions of  years.  Before  the  time  of  Columbus  and  the  early 
explorers  nothing  is  known  of  the  use  of  domesticated 
animals  either  in  North  or  South  America. 

The  first  use  of  the  horse  by  man  is  supposed  to  have 


FlKun  33. — A  wild  pony  captured  in  Ootrol  Asia,  owned  by  tb<  New  York 
Zwloiical  Pvk.     Phologriph  by  EdwiD  R.  Sioborn. 

been  for  food.  Later  he  became  domesticated,  and  was  used 
for  bearing  burdens  on  his  back.  There  are  some  forms  of 
ponies  at  the  present  time  that  are  supposed  to  be  closely 
related  in  appearance  to  the  more  recent  prehistoric  horse. 
Some  years  ago  in  central  Asia,  true  wild  horses  of  pony  size 
were  discovered  by  a  famous  Russian  explorer.     These  and 
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the  rough  ponies  of  Iceland  and  northern  Europe  are  prob- 
ably closely  related  to  the  later  form  of  prehistoric  horses. 

The  deyelopment  of  the  breeds  of  horses  has  been  due 
to  different  conditions.  Climate,  food,  and  man,  have  each 
had  a  very  important  influence.  A  mild  climate  and  abun- 
dant food  no  doubt  caused  the  horse  to  become  gradually 
larger  than  where  the  climate  was  cold  and  food  not  abun- 
dant. The  Shetland  pony  comes  from  a  region  in  the  North 
Sea  where  the  weather  is  very  severe  and  food  is  never 
plentiful.  So  this  pony  on  its  native  island  is  very  small. 
In  his  American  home,  however,  on  the  western  prairie, 
where  food  is  abundant,  and  the  climate  mild,  he  develops 
into  a  greater  size.  The  horses  from  hot  climates  have 
always  been  more  active  than  those  from  cold.  Thus  in 
northern  Africa  the  Arab  horse  has  developed  into  an  animal 
full  of  grace  and  activity.  So*  we  see  that  breeds  probably 
gradually  developed  in  certain  localities,  and  that  different 
causes  helped  to  bring  about  the  final  result.  There  are 
many  breeds  of  horses  and  ponies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  following,  however,  are  the  only  ones  conmion 
in  America,  that  should  especially  interest  us. 

The  Arab  horse  originated  in  the  desert  region  of  north- 
ern Africa,  where  it  has  been  known  since  long  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  Arab  is  a  saddle  horse,  but  usually  is  a 
pony  in  size.  The  horses  from  Arabia  and  the  Orient  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  horse  in 
Europe.  Between  1700  and  1800,  many  Oriental  horses  were 
taken  to  England.  Their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  horses 
of  that  country,  and  especially  with  the  race-horse  type,  by 
which  a  great  improvement  in  form  and  speed  was  secured. 
Arab  horses  should  be  from  14  to  1^14  hands  high,  have 
beautiful,  intelligent  heads;  backs  especially  suited  to  the 
saddle;  and  have  strong,  muscular  quarters  and  legs.  The 
pure  Arabian  may  be  gray,  white,  bay,  chestnut,  or  black. 
He  is  not  of  special  value  in  America.    He  was  first  brought 
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to  thifl  country  about  1760,  though  but  few  pure-bred  ones 
are  here  now,  and  the  breed  has  not  grown  in  favor.  The 
white  or  spotted  horses  often  seen  with  circuses  are  rarely 
pure-bred,  and  perhaps  come  from  Turkey,  Barbary,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  or  have  been  foaled  in  America. 

The  Thoroughbred  horse  is  of  British  breeding.     In  early 
days  in  England  the  horse  was  used  largely  for  war.     He 
had  to  be  strong,  in  order  to  carry  men  who  wore  heavy 
coats  of  mail.    Aft«r  armor  became  unpopular,  the  people 
began  to  make  more  use 
of  horses  for  other  pur- 
poses.   King  James  I.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  established  the 
race  track,  and  since  then 
horse  racing  has  been  very 
popular  in  that  country 
and  in  France.     It  was 
then   that   the   develop- 
mentof  the  Thoroughbred 
began.  The  people  wanted 

L  /T.i_         .       .        f^«""  ^-    Thorougbbred   bone,   Hunover. 

a  race  horse.        1  hey  took  one  ol  th«  cr«(«i[  American  aim  of  the 

...  ,.         !■    1  ,     1  breed.     Photogrspli  by  Ifae  author. 

their  native  light  horses 

that  showed  speed  and  improved  them  by  the  use  of  Arab, 
Turk,  and  other  racing  blood  imported  from  Africa,  Turkey, 
and  France.  The  people  became  much  interested  in  breed- 
ing these  running  horses,  and,  as  a  result,  developed  the 
Thoroughbred  into  the  fastest  and  best-bred  horse  in  the 
world.  Three  imported  Oriental  horses,  the  Darley  Arabian, 
the  Byerly  Turk,  and  the  Godolphin  Barb  played  a  most 
important  part  in  improving  the  early  race-horse  stock  in 
England.  Descended  from  these  were  three  English-bred 
horses,  Herod,  Eclipse,  and  Matchem,  that  are  very  famous 
ancestors  of  modem  Thoroughbreds.  This  breed  of  horses 
has  a  fine,  lean,  medium-sized  head;  a  long,  slender  neck;  a 
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narrow,  deep  chest;  a  long,  sloping  shoulder;  a  short,  strong 
back;  very  long,  muscular  hind  parts;  and  legs  that  are  short, 
lean,  and  strong,  with  the  best  of  feet.  The  skin  is  thin,  and 
the  hair  fine  and  silky.  The  most  desired  height  is  15  to 
15^  hands,  and  the  most  common  colors  are  bay,  brown, 
chestnut,  or  black,  though  there  are  other  colors.  A  fine 
disposition  and  great  courage  are  features  of  this  noted  breed. 

The  Thoroughbred  was  first  brought  to  America  in  1730, 
and  since  then,  until  recently,  large  numbers  have  been 
imported.  This  horse  is  raced  under  the  saddle  with  a  man 
called  a  jockey  on  his  back.  The  fastest  record  of  a  horse 
race  of  any  kind  was  made  by  Roamer  at  Saratoga,  New 
York,  in  1918,  he  running  a  mile  in  1 :  34  4-5.  Thoroughbreds 
have  sold  for  enormous  sums,  a  number  of  them  having 
changed  hands  at  prices  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
The  Thoroughbred  has  been  much  used  in  the  past  in  America 
to  improve  our  racing  stock,  but  at  present  is  not  popular 
excepting  for  running  races  in  which  gambling  is  a  prominent 
feature.  As  betting  at  horse  races  is  to-day  a  violation  of 
the  law  in  most  states,  this  fact  has  done  much  to  discourage 
the  breeding  of  Thoroughbreds  in  America.  In  England 
and  France,  conditions  are  different.  This  breed  has  had 
a  great  history,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  can  not  be  popu- 
lar in  America,  except  as  connected  with  gambling.  Many 
persons  in  speaking  of  live  stock  use  the  word  ''thorough- 
bred," when  they  mean  pure-bred.  Thoroughbred,  as  applied 
to  animals,  is  correct  only  when  referring  to  this  breed  of 
horses,  which  fact  the  student  of  livestock  should  remember. 

The  American  saddle  horse  is  a  breed  that  has  developed 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri.  Its  ancestry  comes  with  the  mingling 
of  the  blood  of  the  Thoroughbred  and  well  made,  easy- 
moving,  native  saddle  stock.  A  Thoroughbred  horse  named 
Denmark,  sired  by  an  imported  horse,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  early  sires  of  this  breed.     The  American  saddle 
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horae  ahow8  much  style  in  carriage  of  bead  and  arch  of  neck 
and  tail.  He  stands  from  15  to  15}^  bands  high,  and  often 
weighs  about  1,000  pounds.  His  most  frequent  colors  are 
bay,  brown,  or  black.  This  breed  of  horses  m  growing  more 
and  more  into  favor  on  account  of  its  extremely  eaey  gait. 
Saddlers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.    One  has  the  walk- 


neon  3£.— AmericaD  Saddle  Hone.  Kentucky'!  Cboioe.     Pbotograpfa  tram 
Tht   Nalioxat  Slackman  ontl  Farmtr. 

trot-canter  gaits  common  with  all  saddle  horses.  The  other 
class  has  five  gaits,  the  walk-trot>-canter,  the  rack,  and  the 
running  walk,  or  fox  trot,  gaits  especially  found  with  this 
breed.  If  a  horse  can  show  these  Bve  gaits,  he  is  called  a 
gailed  horse.     If  he  haa  only  the  first  three,  he  is  known  as 
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plain  gaited.  American  saddle  horses  are  very  popular  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  Those  of  the  better  class,  and 
educated  to  show  their  gaits  well,  bring  high  prices.  In  1913 
the  horse  My  Major  Dare  sold  for  $10,000. 

The  American  trotter  or  pacer  has  its  origin  in  the  light- 
weight trotting  and  running  horses  of  Great  Britain  first 
brought  to  America.  One  of  these,  a  Thoroughbred  named 
Messenger,  imported  in  1788,  through  his  great-grandson, 
Hambletonian  10,  did  much  for  trotting  blood.  For  many 
years  we  have  had  in  this  country  what  are  known  as  light 
harness  horses  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  trotters. 
They  were  so  called  because,  when  they  moved  faster  than 
a  walk,  their  gait  was  a  trot,  a  movement  of  the  front  foot 
on  one  side  and  the  hind  foot  on  the  opix)site  side  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  pacer  moves  back  or  forward  at  the 
same  time,  the  feet  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  The  pace 
is  about  three  seconds  faster  as  a  gait  than  the  trot,  but  is 
not  regarded  as  an  attractive  movement.  Occasionally  a 
horse  may  be  taught  to  trot  or  pace  as  desired.  Some 
famous  race  horses  have  both  trotting  and  pacing  records. 

The  trotter  or  pacer  is  not  a  true  example  of  a  breed, 
because  he  has  been  mixed  so  much  in  the  past  in  this 
country  with  all  kinds  of  blood  ancestry.  The  principal 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  get  sp)eed.  Trotters  of  this  sort 
are  often  referred  to  as  "Standard  Bred."  That  means  that 
they  have  official  records  of  2:30  (2  minutes,  30  seconds),  or 
better,  or  are  from  stock  registered  in  the  American  Trotting 
Register.  A  nice  type  of  trotter  or  pacer  should  weigh 
around  1,000  pounds,  and  have  a  lean,  intelligent  head;  a 
refined  and  graceful  neck;  sloping,  well  laid  shoulders;  be 
narrow  on  top  over  the  shoulders;  have  a  strong,  fairly  level 
back;  a  muscular  rump  with  tail  set  high;  a  deep,  round 
body;  and  legs  short,  clean,  and  fine-boned  and  good  feet. 
This  horse  picks  up  his  feet  with  snap,  and  moves  off  smoothly 
and  easily.    The  coat  is  of  different  colors,  with  bay  or 
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brown  most  common.    The  disposition  is  generally  good, 

though  it  naturally  varies.    This  American-bred  horse  is  the 

fastest  trotter  in  the  world.    Peter  Manning  holds  the  world's 

trottii^  record  for  the  mile,  in  1 :  575^   (one  minute,  67^ 

seconds) ;  and  Dan  Patch  the  pacing  record  of  1 ;  55^  for  the 

same  distance.    During  111  years,  from  August  25,  1810, 

when  a  borse  named  Boston  trotted  a  mile  in  2:48H>  **> 

October  6,   W21,  when  Peter  Manning  trotted  a  mile  in 

1:5754,  the  mile  trotting  record  was  reduced  5(^  seconds, 

or  an  average  of  hardly 

one  half  second  a  year. 

Lou  Dillon,  a  beautiful 

little  mare,  long  held  the 

trotting  record  in  a  race 

against  time,  making  a 

mile,  in  1903,  in  1;58H- 

This    record,     however, 

was  made  with  the  aid 

of  a  shield  to  keep  the 

wind  from  afFecting  her 

speed.     There  are  many 

kinds  of  records,  as  half-     ^^       ,«    t  ..     i.       i-hi.n  .i,h i 

'  Figure  30. — TrottinE  norM  Lntao  a-ith  record 

mile,   mile,   two-mile,        i^nai'J'F'^^    *"""   A-oiwnoi  SMk- 
fastest    new    performer, 

fastest  mare,  etc.    Thousands  of  horses  have  trotted  a 
mile  in  2:30,  or  better,  and  many  even  as  fast  as  2:10. 

There  is  a  number  of  famous  trotting  and  pacing  fami- 
lies, of  which  the  Hambletonian,  Mambrino,  Clay,  Pilot,  Hal, 
and  Moi^an  are  the  best  known.  Among  the  most  famous 
trotters  that  have  lived  in  rpcent  years  are  the  following: 
Maud  S.  2:08^,  Nancy  Hanks  2:04,  Cresceus  2:02^,  The 
Harvester  2:01,  Lou  Dillon  1:58^.  Uhlan  1:58,  and  Peter 
Manning  1:57?^.  Among  pacers  are  Hal  Pointer  2:05}4, 
Star  Pointer  1 :  59^,  Minor  Heir  1 :  59,  and  Dan  Patch  1 :  65^- 
Trotters  and  pacers  have  sold  for  very  high  prices.     Anon, 
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the  trotter,  sold  for  $150,000,  and  Dan  Patch,  the  pacer, 
was  purchased  for  $60,000.  The  automobile  has  largely 
displaced  the  trotting  and  pacing  horse,  so  that  they  now 
have  no  great  value  outside  of  purposes  for  which  horses  of 
light  weight  can  be  used,  such  as  driving,  racing,  and  in 
certain  kinds  of  business  where  no  special  draft  power  is 
required.  Our  people  would  be  much  better  off  to-day  if  we 
raised  but  a  limited  number  of  light  harness  horses,  and  only 
the  higher  class  ones  at  that.  Unless  exhibiting  remarkable 
speed,  they  command  very  low  prices. 

The  Hackney  horse  is  a  breed  that  was  first  produced  in 
eastern  England,  especially  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  counties. 
In  these  regions  the  trotting  gait  has  long  been  popular.  The 
claim  is  made  that  this  breed  began  important  development 
about  1755,  with  a  horse  called  Shales.  He  traced  back  to 
the  Darley  Arabian,  to  which  the  Thoroughbred  is  related. 
The  Hackney  is  very  common  in  England,  but  not  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  breed  that  varies  considerably  in  size,  ranging 
from  a  pony  to  a  good-sized  carriage  horse.  When  of  suit- 
able size,  standing  about  16  hands  high,  it  is  what  is  known 
as  a  heavy  harness  or  carriage  horse.  A  Hackney  of  good 
type  is  very  attractive  of  head;  has  a  long,  arching  neck;  a 
fuller  chest  than  a  trotter;  is  strong  and  short  of  back;  has  a 
long,  full-rounded  hind  quarter;  a  beautiful  round,  smooth 
body;  and  stands  squarely  on  short,  clean-cut  legs,  and  good 
feet.  Chestnut  is  a  very  popular  color,  as  is  bay,  and  brown. 
This  horse  is  noted  for  the  powerful  manner  in  which  he 
moves  the  legs  in  the  trot.  He  has  a  bold  stride,  lifting  the 
knees  higher  than  any  other  breed,  and  carrying  the  hind 
legs  forward  with  distinct  power.  The  Hackney  gait  is  a 
model  in  the  opinion  of  many  lovers  of  high-class  carriage 
horses.  If  he  is  what  is  termed  a  high  actor,  that  is,  moves 
his  knees  up  high  rather  than  far  forward,  he  will  have  a 
short  stride  which  is  somewhat  slow,  and  is  termed  a  "trappy 
gait."    The  movement  is  both  ugly  and  undesirable. 
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The  Hackney  in  his  native  land  b  rather  noted  as  a 
horse  with  conaiderable  speed,  and  most  excellent  records 
have  been  made  in  driving  over  country  roads.  This  is  the 
most  popular  breed  in  the  stables  of  wealthy  men  who  keep 
fine  carriage  teame,  but  in  recent  years  the  automobile  has 
greatly  injured  the  business  of  breeding  such  horses.  No 
breed  of  coach  horse  is  popular  in  America,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  at  the  present  time  that  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered.  The  Hackney  has  been  extensively  distributed  over 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia. 


Titan  37.— A   Had 


The  PercheroD  horse  is  of  French  origin.  There  is  a 
email  section  of  France  called  the  Perche,  which  is  nearly  100 
miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  a  beautiful,  rolling,  or  hilly, 
country,  where  the  farmers  have  fine  water,  sweet  grass,  and 
fertile  fields.  In  this  region  the  Percheron  originated.  The 
breed  is  very  old,  and  no  doubt  it  has  passed  through  im- 
portant changes  during  the  past  century.  Fifty  years  ago 
Percherons  were  not  as  big  as  now,  and  they  could  trot  quite 
fast  along  the  h^hways.  The  demands  of  Americans  duri;^ 
the  past  25  years  have  caused  the  French  to  develop  a  larger 
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size  in  these  horses.  It  is  now  much  the  most  popular  draft 
breed  in  America.  Mature  stallions  in  ordinary  condition 
weigh  from  1,700  to  2,000  pounds,  or  more,  and  mature 
mares  from  1,600  to  1,800  pounds.  The  he^ht  of  stallions 
is  from  16  to  17  hands,  with  mares  slightly  less.  The  color 
is  usually  either  gray  of  some  shade  or  black,  though  bay, 


PiRure  38— Percheron  in«re.  L»  Bel 
avntd  by  W.  H.  Butler.  8i>iidusli 

brown,  or  chestnut  occurs  occasionally.  These  horses  are 
very  massive  appearing,  when  of  the  best  type,  having  big 
bodies,  strong  wide  backs,  powerful  hind  quarters,  muscular 
legs,  and  splendid  feet.  The  legs  are  free  from  long  hairs, 
this  being  one  of  the  smooth-legged  breeds.  The  foot  is 
shapely,  of  fine  texture  and  proper  size.  Good  specimens 
have  a  very  active  gait  and  move  off  well  with  a  load. 

No  other  draft  breed  in  America  has  so  many  representa- 
tives as  has  this  one.     These  horses  are  most  abundant  in 
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Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
and  South  Dakota,  in  about  the  order  named.  The  two 
leading  centers  in  the  United  States  are  in  Delaware  County, 
Ohio,  and  Tazewell  County,  Illinois.  During  the  World 
War  some  of  these  horses  were  taken  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  grown  greatly  in  popularity.  In  spite 
of  the  depression  in  the  horse  industry,  due  to  the  automo- 
bile, good  Percheron  horses  have  been  in  demand  at  very 
satisfactory  prices.  Many  work  horses  showing  consider- 
able Percheron  character,  have  sold  at  from  $400  to  S500, 
and  in  1910,  Crouch  and  Son,  of  Indiana,  bought  a  pair  of 
Percheron  geldings  for  $2,025,  a  record  price.  The  stallion 
Camot,  a  noted  prize  winner  and  sire  in  France  and  America, 
was  bought  by  W.  S.  Corsa,  of  Illinois,  for  $10,000. 

The  Clydesdale  horse  is  a  breed  that  was  develop>ed  in 
southwestern  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  known  since  about 
1715.  The  Clydesdale  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  largest 
draft  breeds.  It  has  certain  features  that  perhaps  are  no- 
table. To  begin  with  the  feet,  they  must  be  large,  round, 
and  wide  behind  at  the  heel,  with  a  good,  elastic  frog.  The 
bones  of  the  legs  should  be  hard  and  not  round  and  meaty, 
but  the  arms  and  quarters  must  be  heavily  muscled.  The 
Scotchman  thinks  his  horse  has  the  best  of  feet  and  legs, 
and,  when  either  walking  or  trotting,  that  he  has  the  best 
movement  of  any  draft  horse.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
Clydesdale  horses  move  with  splendid  action  and  carry 
their  feet  with  snap  and  trueness.  This  is  a  hairy-legged 
breed,  with  long  hair  on  the  back  of  both  front  and  hind  legs 
from  the  knee  and  the  hock  down.  The  body  of  the  Clydes- 
dale is  often  deficient  in  massiveness,  so  that  these  horses 
appear  shallow  of  body  and  correspondingly  long  of  leg, 
the  principal  criticism  of  this  breed  to-day.  The  shoulders 
usually  slop)e  well  into  the  back,  which  fact  accounts  for  the 
easy  movement  of  this  horse.  The  color  is  usually  bay  or 
brown,  with  white  markings  on  the  face  and  on  the  lower 
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part  of  the  legs.  There  are  also  chestnut,  black,  and  grays 
occasionally  to  be  found.  The  height  is  about  16j^  hands 
for  the  matured  males.  Typical  Clydesdale  mares  weigh 
from  1,600  to  1,700  pounds,  and  the  males  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  more. 

Clydesdales  were  first  brought  to  America  in  1842,  being 
taken  to  Canada,  where  they  are  quite  common  to-day. 


Fimre  30.— Clyd«d«l«  muc.  Fmirholm  Ruth,  pud  rh»miBon  "t  lOlS  latet- 
nrntioriKl  E.posilion.  Bred  by  R.  A.  Fiiirbiiirn  ot  New  Jerwy.  Photootapti 
horn  Mr.  Furbairo. 

The  breed  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  has  not  grown  in  popularity  in  this  country,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  horses  of  the  breed  in  any  one 
state.  Wherever  the  Scotch  farmer  has  settled,  we  are  likely 
to  find  these  horses.  The  stallion  Baron  of  Buchlyvie  in 
1911  sold  for  $47,.W0,  which  is  the  record  price  of  the  breed. 
The  Shire  horse  is  an  English  breed  of  much  the  same 
general  character  as  the  Clydesdale.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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breeds  in  England,  and  is  as  popular  with  the  Englishman 
as  the  Clydesdale  is  with  the  Scotchman.  These  horses  dif- 
fer in  certain  important  respects,  though  they  have  the  same 
color  and  marking,  as  a  rule,  and  both  have  the  hairy  legs. 
The  Shire  is  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  massive  breed 
than  the  Clydesdale,  and  has  a  wider  back  and  deeper, 
heavier   body.     Mature   stallions   should    stand   about    17 


hands  high  and  weigh  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  in  ordinary 
condition.  For  many  years  the  Shire  was  regarded  as  very 
slow  in  movement,  and  lacked  good  action  and  quality.  In 
recent  years,  English  breeders  have  done  much  to  improve 
it,  and  the  criticisms  of  slow  movement  and  coarseness 
are  not  as  correct  as  they  once  were.     The  criticism  due  to 
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the  hairy  legs  is  still  made,  and  this  breed,  like  the  Clydes- 
dale, is  not  at  all  common  in  America.  These  horses  have 
been  brought  to  America  in  small  numbers  since  about 
1836,  when  one  was  brought  to  Canada.  Perhaps  more  of 
these  horses  are  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  than  in  any  of  the  other 
states.  In  1910  a  Shire  stallion  named  Dan  Patch  sold  at 
Chicago  for  $10,000.  In  England  these  horses  have  com- 
manded very  high  prices,  and  in  1913  the  stallion  Childwick 
Champion  sold  for  $20,664. 

The  Belgian  horse  comes  from  one  of  the  smallest  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Belgium  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
draft  horse,  and  the  government  has  paid  out  large  sums  of 
money  to  develop  the  breed.  The  people  take  much  inter- 
est in  their  horses,  and  their  annual  draft-horse  shows  in 
Brussels  are  among  the  greatest  exhibitions  in  Europe. 
Draft  horses  have  been  bred  in  Belgium  for  a  very  long  time. 
Since  1850,  however,  the  most  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place.  The  Belgian  is  a  very  compact,  wide,  deep, 
short-legged  sort  of  draft  horse.  He  has  a  small  head,  per- 
haps, for  his  size;  has  a  broad  chest;  very  wide,  short  back; 
a  deep  body;  a  rump  which  may  be  quite  wide  and  muscular, 
yet  somewhat  steep;  very  heavily  muscled,  short  legs;  and 
medium-sized  feet  which  have  been  criticised  sometimes  as 
being  too  small  for  such  a  heavy  horse.  The  legs,  like  those 
of  the  Percheron,  are  free  from  hair.  The  Belgians  show 
considerable  activity  when  in  motion,  and  are  powerful  draft 
animals  for  their  weight,  which  ranges  from  1,600  to  2,000 
pounds,  usually,  according  to  sex.  They  stand  about  16 
hands  high.  In  disposition  these  horses  are  very  gentle  and 
can  be  easily  handled.  Their  color  is  usually  bay,  brown, 
chestnut,  or  roan.  These  horses  were  first  brought  to  Amer- 
ica in  1866.  In  recent  years,  a  great  many  Belgians  have 
been  imported,  and  the  breed  has  grown  much  in  favor, 
being  second  in  this  regard,  probably,  to  the  Percheron.  It 
is  getting  quite  a  foothold  in  the  middle-western  states. 
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During  the  World  War  the  Bplf!;ian  people  suffered  great 
losses  through  German  confiscation  of  their  horses,  aa  they 
also  suffered  from  destruction  of  their  breeding  operations. 
Some  of  the  best  horses,  however,  were  taken  to  Holland, 
France  and  England  early  in  the  war,  and  these  were  care- 
fully guarded,  and  later  were  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Once  again  the  horse  industry  of  Belgium  is  coming  back  to 
normal,  and  will  soon  be  as  firmly  established  as  ever. 

The  Suffolk  horse  is  an  English  draft  breed  that  has 
been  bred  mainly  in  Suffolk  county,  on  the  east  coast  of 


Hgure  i  1 .— BetgiM  lUliiun  John  Do  Boiw.  chimiHOD  il  Ohio  Swte  Fair,  1930. 
Pkoto(r»ph  by  J.  C,  Allen. 

England,  since  about  1770.  This  is  a  very  distinct  breed. 
The  color  varies  from  light  to  dark  chestnut,  with  slight 
white  marks  more  or  less,  such  as  a  star  or  blaze  on  the  face, 
or  white  pasterns  and  ankles.  Other  characteristic  features 
are  the  tendency  to  a  Roman  nose  and  small  ear;  aa 
imcommonly  wide,  deep  body,  showing  a  paunchy  tendency; 
strong  quarters  and  hocks;  freedom  from  long  leg  hairs;  and 
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rather  smaU  feet  for  the  size  of  horse.  The  height  ranges 
from  16  to  16J4  hands,  and  the  weight  from  1,800  to  1,900 
pounds  when  in  good  condition.  But  few  Suffolk  horses 
have  been  brought  to  America,  and  the  breed  ia  not  well 
known  here.  It  is  noted  in  England  for  its  steadiness  at 
draft  work,  and  horses  of  the  breed  created  much  favorable 
comment  by  their  work  in  France  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  artillery  in  the  World  War.  In  recent  years  Suffolks 
have  grown  much  in  favor  in  England  outside  of  their 
native  county,  and  bid  fair  to  receive  more  favorable  consid- 
eration by  American  horsemen. 

Tlie  Shetland  pony  has  its  native  home  on  the  Shetland 
Islands,  about  200  miles  north  of  Scotland.    These  are  very 
rocky    islands, 
and  produce  but 
little  feed  for  live 
Block,    The  cli- 
mate is  very  cold 
and  rough,  and 
the  winters  are 
most    severe. 
There  are  about 
120  islands,  with 
a  total  area  of  ap- 
proximately 550 
square  miles,  and 
Mainland  is  the 
largest  of  these.     These  ponies  have  been  bred  here  perhaps 
for  centuries.   They  vary  quite  a  good  deal  in  type.   The  beat 
sort  of  Shetland  stands  from  36  to  42  inches  high,  and  is  a 
shaggy,  drafty-looking  little  pony,  especially  in  the  winter. 
These  ponies  should  show  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
miniature  draft  horses,  with  full  chests,  wide  backs,  long 
ribs,  and  long,  wide,  level  rumps.    The  modern  type,  how- 
ever, is  less  drafty  than  formerly,  with  considerable  tend- 
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ency  to  the  carriage  type.  The  head  should  not  be  too  fine, 
and  should  have  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  nice,  open,  clear 
eye,  showing  the  pleasant  disposition  usual  with  ponies  of 
this  breed.  There  are  different  colors,  but  bay,  brown,  and 
black  are  most  frequent.  Shetland  ponies  are  common  all 
over  eastern  America,  and  are  great  favorites  with  children. 
They  are  very  patientand  are  safe  pets  for  children  of  com- 
paratively early  age.  In  England,  large  numbers  have  been 
used  in  the  coal  mines  to  haul  cars  loaded  with  coal. 

Th«  ass  is  commonly  referred  to  in  America  as  the 
jack,  this  being  the  male,  while  the  female  is  known  as  the 
jennet.  This  animal  is  descended  from  the  wild  ass  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  domestic 
ass,  most  of  which  were  introduced  to  America  from  Spain. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington  was 
presented  with  a  male  and  female  ass  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  American  parent  stock  has  largely  come  from  Anda- 
lusia and  Catalonia,  Spain,  and  from  Poitou,  France.  The 
jack  usually  stands  about  15  hands  high,  and  the  jennets 
14 J/^.  A  weight  of  about  1,000  pounds  is  desirable  for  the 
jack.  The  hair  is  usually  brown  or  black  and  sometimes 
gray,  with  a  creamy  shade  around  the  muzzle  or  along  the 
underside  of  the  body.  The  ass  has  long,  large  ears,  rather 
a  large  head  for  the  body,  a  short,  stubby  mane,  a  round  but 
not  very  large  body,  .rather  large  legs,  and  small  feet.  The 
tail  is  fine,  with  simply  a  brush  at  the  end.  This  animal  is 
slow  of  movement,  very  patient,  and  is  a  beast  of  burden 
used  mostly  among  poor  people  of  southern  Europe  and 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  America  it  is  but  little  used 
excepting  for  breeding,  and  it  is  principally  promoted  and 
kept  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  southern  states. 

The  mule  is  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and  a  mare.  Mules 
differ  much  in  size  and  value,  and  have  features  of  both 
parents.  The  head,  mane,  tail,  and  feet  resemble  those  of 
the  ass.    The  mules  also  bray  like  the  ass.    Mules  show  more 
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fineness  of  bone  and  more  activity  than  the  ass,  and  are 
used  mostly  for  draft  purposes.  Lar^,  strong,  heavy  mules 
are  worth  more  money  than  small  ones.  The  best  mules 
resemble  the  high-class  draft  horse  in  form.  In  the  mule 
markets,  these  animals  are  classed  according  to  their  size 
and  use,  as  plantation,  lumber,  railroad,  mine,  and  levee 
mules.  Plantation  mules  are  especially  suited  to  draft  and 
farm  work.  There  are  two  subclasses  of  plantation  mules, — 
Sugar  and  Cotton.  Sugar  mules  stand  from  16  to  16H 
hands  high,  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,400  pounds,  and  are 


Fiiure  43.— Donkey  khJ  h  Jaad  d(  pelt  si  Kildure,  Ireluiil,     PhuUi(raph  liy 

breedy  looking  and  show  quality  and  excellent  bone.  Cot- 
ton mules  stand  from  1.3|^  to  15J^  hands,  weigh  900  to 
1,100  pounds,  and  are  not  of  so  high  quality  as  Sugar  mules. 
St.  Louis  is  the  largest  mule  market  in  America.  The 
averse  price  for  mules  is  higher  than  that  for  horses. 
Mules  are  invaluable  for  draft  purposes,  and  are  commonly 
used  all  over  the  southern  states.  They  are  more  easily 
kept  than  horses,  and  possess  more  endurance  and  are 
always  patient. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  horse,  and  where  was  it  found? 

2.  Give  some  of  the  conditions  that  influenced  the  development  of 

breeds. 

3.  Why  were  Herod,  Eclipse,  and  Matchem  famous? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  Thoroughbred  and  pure-bred. 

5.  Describe  a  Hackney  horse  and  his  gait. 

6.  Where  is  the  Perche,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  country? 

7.  Describe  a  modem  Percheron. 

8.  In  what  respect   does   the   Scotchman   think   the  Clydesdale  a 

superior  horse? 

9.  How  do  the  Clydesdale  and  Belgian  differ  in  color? 

10.  Tell  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  their  ponies. 

11.  Describe  the  special  features  of  the  ass. 

12.  What  breeds  of  horses  are  found  in  your  neighborhood? 

13.  Learn,  if  ix)88ible,  of  the  most  important  draft  horse  that  has  been 

known  in  your  community.     Why  was  he  important? 

14.  Find  out  the  breeding,  if  any,  of  the  saddle  horses  in  use  in  your 

neighborhood. 

15.  Who  owns  the  largest  mule  in  your  neighborhood?  Can  you  give 

his  height  and  weight? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

The  exterior  parts  of  the  horse  are  referred  to  by  horse- 
men in  terms  not  familiar  to  all.  In  order  to  judge  intelli- 
gently and  to  use  the  score  card,  one  should  know  the 
location  and  importance  of  these  special  parts.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  makes  the  location  of  many  of  these 
clear.  Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  the  following  is 
given  regarding  some  of  the  points  least  understood. 

The  ears  should  be  fine  and  not  large  for  the  animal,  and 
be  moderately  close  together.  They  should  be  carried  in  an 
alert,  pleasing  manner,  indicating  good  disposition. 

The  poll  is  the  top  of  the  skull  just  back  of  the  ears. 

The  forehead  is  the  space  below  the  ears  and  above  the 
eyes.    A  prominent  forehead  indicates  intelligence. 

The  cheek  is  the  large  flat  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  nose  is  the  more  prominent  part  between  eyes  and 
nostrils.    A  wide  nose  goes  with  full  breathing  capacity. 

The  muzzle  includes  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  Good 
feeders  and  animals  of  strong  constitution  usually  have  com- 
paratively large  muzzles. 

The  lower  jaw  should  be  wide  and  strong.  A  narrow 
jaw  bespeaks  a  weak  conformation  and  an  inferior  feeder. 

The  crest  is  the  curved  line  of  the  neck  from  the  poll 
to  the  withers.  Males  should  show  some  crest,  but  on  the 
females  this  feature  is  not  prominent.  Stallions  frequently 
have  a  thick,  muscular  neck,  with  a  strong  crest.  This  is 
a  sign  of  mascuUnity,  and  is  objectionable  on  mares. 

The  throat  latch  is  the  part  where  the  head  and  neck 
join  on  the  lower  side.  At  this  point  the  throat  should  be 
neat  and  clearly  defined.    A  throat  latch  that  is  thick  and 
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full,  is  regarded  as  ugly  and  very  undesirable,  being  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  restricted  breathing. 

The  shoulders  extend  from  the  side  of  the  breast,  slop- 
ing nearly  to  the  top  of  the  back.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
shoulder  blade  is  wide  and  flat,  and  should  be  smoothly  laid 
into  the  body.  Muscles  are  attached  to  the  shoulder  blades 
and  play  an  important  part  in  ease  of  motion.  A  long,  sloping, 
well  lud-in  shoulder  gives  the  easiest  and  fastest  motion.' 


W\tun44.—Tk4poinUBflk4draftliorsi! 

fi,  (Mt;  e.  lattbttd;  7.  en;  S,  car:  9,  lows  jiw;  10.  tbruc  li 
iritlien-"  -'-  ■'  -...--- 


iriadpjps:  12.  cn«l:  13,irithFn;  U.ihoalda;  IS.brewt:  Ifl.  u 
IS.,  forurtn:  le,  liaiw;  20.  cannoa;  21.  fetlock  joint:  22.  put 
21,  fore  flank;  2S.  heart  girth;  26.  couplina;  27.  back;  2S.  1< 
flank;  30,  bf^lly;  31,  bipr  32.  croup;  33,  tail:  3*.  buttwki; 
ie%  thiih:  37,  nifls;  38.  (atkiD;  39.  bode 


The  withers,  the  crested,  bony  prominence  between  the 
shoulder  tops,  is  the  name  given  to  the  spine  at  this  point. 
This  part  is  important,  being  the  point  of  attachment  for 
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the  ligaments  or  muscles  which  support  and  move  the  head 
and  neck,  move  the  shoulder  blades  and  extend  the  ribs 
forward,  promotinR  deep  breathing  and  providing  a  powerful 
support  to  the  entire  back  along  the  vertebrae. 

The  aim  is  the  wider,,  more  muscular  part  just  below  the 
shoulder.  The  width  and  covering  of  muscle  of  the  arm, 
rather  than  its  length,  indicate  its  strength. 

The  foreaim  lies  just  below  the  arm  and  extends  to  the 
knee,  and  should  be  long  and  broadly  muscular.  A  thin, 
narrow  forearm  is  regarded  as  a  weak  conformation. 


U.  S.  I>ept.  of  Aoriculturo. 


Fliuro  45.— Tho  ™l«Uon»hip  ol  the  skolotnii  < 
Reprodueed  from  "Disciujco  ol  the  Horee 

The  knee  should  be  broad  in  front,  straight  in  position 
as  viewed  from  in  front,  have  a  good  depth,  and  be  strongly 
supported  below  with  a  well-placed,  superior  cannon  bone. 

The  cannon  bone  reaches  to  the  joint  above  the  foot,  and 
consists  of  a  round-fronted  bone,  with  two  small  bones  back 
of  it.  There  are  two  tendons  lying  directly  back  of  the  can- 
non bone.    The  correct  shape  for  the  cannon  bone  is  short 
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and  somewhat  flat,  an  important  feature  of  a  strong  confor- 
mation. It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  bone  below  the 
knee  be  wide,  and  but  slightly  cut  under  at  the  knee. 

The  fetlock  joint  connects  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
cannon  bone.  This  joint  should  be  straight,  deep  through, 
and  blend  neatly  and  smoothly  with  the  pastern  below. 

The  pastern  is  in  the  main  a  combination  of  two  short 
bones,  and  should  stand  at  an  incline,  because  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  breaking  the  concussion  which  takes  place 
when  the  horse  is  in  motion.  The  shorter  and  more  upright 
the  pastern  the  more  liable  is  the  horse  to  have  bone  diseases 
and  a  hard  gait.  Carriage  horses  should  have  the  pastern 
show  a  slope  of  about  45  degrees.  Drafters  are  usually 
steeper  of  pastern  than  the  light  horse  and  consequently 
are  often  somewhat  clumsy  of  gait.  The  pastern  is  sometimes 
too  long,  and  lacks  the  strength  to  support  the  body  correctly. 

The  foot  consists  of  several  parts.  The  hoof  proper  is  a 
very  tough,  homy  bone,  and  in  form  should  be  rather 
round,  although  the  hind  foot  is  never  as  round  as  the  one  in 
front.  The  top  of  the  hoof  should  not  be  narrow  and  small, 
but  should  have  some  fullness  compared  with  the  lower  part. 
The  back  part  of  the  hoof  makes  a  sudden  turn  forward 
underneath,  forming  a  V-shaped  portion  known  as  the  frog. 
This  frog  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  acts  as  a  buffer  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  under  natural  conditions  it 
should  just  touch.  The  frog  should  never  be  pared  by  the 
blacksmith,  excepting  to  remove  tag  ends  or  parts  grown 
out  of  shape.  A  good  frog  saves  the  foot  hard  punishment 
on  the  road.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  the  part  between  the 
outer  wall  of  the  hoof  and  the  frog.  This  part  is  slightly 
concave  or  arched.  The  entire  back  part  of  the  hoof  is 
called  the  heel,  and  this  should  be  neither  low  nor  high,  hav- 
ing only  enough  height  above  the  standing  surface  to  give 
the  foot  strength  and  protection.  The  heel  should  have 
about  the  same  slope  as  the  front  part  of  the  hoof,  which  is 
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from  45  to  50  degrees.  The  hoof  should  be  free  of  cracks 
and  iiot  brittle,  defects  that  are  all  too  common.  The  pop- 
ular sentiment  is  in  favor 
of  a  dark  colored  hoof, 
most  persons  tfainkiag  it 
tougher  than  a  white  one 
and  less  hable  to  break. 
The  heart  girth,  or 
chest,  is  contained  within 
the  circumference  of  the 
body  just  back  of  the 
shoulders.  A  deep,  full 
chest  indicates  vigor  and 
strong  constitution.  A 
marked  depression  back 
of  the  shoulders  is  asao 
ciated  with  narrow  chest 
and  cramped  space  for 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  back  should  be 

straight  and  short  with 

the    ribs    comparatively 

well  sprung.     A  consid- 

'^Sl!irp?«i^i5'jri!."o'  (b)  fmp'o™!'  driven'     crablc  depression,  or  sag, 

?oSndbut1f.liw!"yACny''»nir«i4     Weakness.       The    back 
H™."tf  s°:'D:^t.'o?A<riVu?rr'  "'  ""    ct^n^s  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  withers  to  a 
wide,  somewhat  level  and  muscular  part  called  the  loin. 

The  loin  is  the  broadest  and  flattest  part  of  the  back, 
and  lies  between  the  last  rib  and  the  point  of  the  hipe.  The 
strei^h  of  back  lies  in  the  loin,  which  should  be  short,  wide, 
and  heavily  muscled.  A  long,  narrow  loin  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  s^and  up  under  severe  work. 

The  coupling  is  the  space  between  the  point  of  hip  and 
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the  last  rib.  A  short  coupling  indicates  strength  and  endur- 
ance, a  condition  much  sought  for  by  horsemeti. 

The  hip  is  seen  as  a  point  more  or  less  prominent  on 
each  side,  just  back  of  the  coupling.  The  hips  on  mature 
females  are  usually  more  prominent  than  on  the  males. 
Synmietry  of  form  calls,  for  the  hip  to  be  nicely  laid  in,  with 
a  smooth  covering  of  flesh.  There  are  other  good  reasons 
for  not  having  a  wide  placing  of  the  points  of  the  hips,  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  croup,  or  rump,  is  the  long,  muscular  development 
from  the  point  of  the  hips  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail. 
Great  power  and  strength  exist  here,  and  so  it  is  important 
that  this  part  be  long,  wide,  and  fairly  level.  A  steep  rump 
is  unsightly,  though  quite  common  on  some  draft  horses, 
and  a  narrow  one  has  less  muscle  than  a  wide  one  that  is 
equally  long.    Length  here  is  also  desirable  as  affecting  speed. 

The  thigh  extends  from  the  rump  down  to  the  large 
joint  below,  known  as  the  hock.  This  part  should  be  very 
muscular,  and  wide  from  the  lower  side  of  the  croup  to  a 
joint  below  called  the  stifle.  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
is  wide,  while  the  lower  portion,  often  termed  the  gaskin,  is 
long,  narrow,  and  very  muscular.  From  the  point  of  the 
hip  to  the  hock  one  should  look  for  considerable  length. 

The  stifle  joint  is  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  thigh 
close  to  the  body.  This  is  comparable  to  the  knee  in  the 
human  skeleton.  By  means  of  tendons  some  of  the  strong* 
est  muscles  of  the  upper  thigh  are  connected  with  this  joint. 

The  flanks  refer  to  the  parts  where  the  legs  join  with 
the  body.  The  front  flank  is  just  back  of  the  arm,  while 
the  hind  flank  is  the  high  part  of  the  side  above  and  beyond 
the  stifle.  A  low,  full  flank  goes  with  large  body  capacity 
and  constitutional  vigor.  Horses  high  in  the  flanks  usually 
appear  long  of  leg  and  lacking  in  feeding  capacity. 

The  hock  is  the  large  joint  about  half  way  down  the  hind 
leg.    This  is  a  very  important  part,  and  should  be  wide  in 
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front,  deep  through  from  front  to  rear,  and  should  be  lean 
rather  than  fl^y.  Large,  heavy  horses  tend  to  have  what 
are  known  as  thick,  meaty  hocks.  There  are  small  bones 
in  this  joint,  and  they  are  most  important  in  reducing  the 
concussion  which  comes  from  the  severe  use  thrown  on  the 
hind  legs  when  in  action. 

The  general  features  of  the  cannon,  fetlock  joint,  pas- 
tern, and  foot  in  the  front  legs  are  essentiaUy  the  same  as 
those  behind,  but  the  rear  cannon  bone  is  flatter  and  deeper 
from  front  to  rear,  and  usually  shows  somewhat  more 
length.  The  hind  pasterns  also  are  usually  less  sloping  and 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  in  front. 

The  position  of  the  horse  at  rest  should  show  the  feet 
squarely  placed  and  the  legs  as  perpendicular  as  possible, 
as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  cannon  bones.  Horses' 
legs  may  take  a  variety  of  positions.  Sometimes  they  toe 
in,  or,  perhaps,  toe  out.  In  such  cases  the  legs  are  not 
straight.  If  the  hocks  nearly  touch,  then  the  hind  feet 
usually  point  out;  while,  if  there  is  considerable  width  be- 
tween the  hocks,  the  toes  point  in.  A  wide  or  bowed  hock 
shows  a  very  weak  conformation,  worse  than  one  that  is 
too  close.  Horsemen  prefer  the  hocks  to  come  close  to- 
gether rather  than  to  be  spread  wide  apart,  for  the  closer 
position  gives  the  better  hock  action  of  the  two.  . 

The  horse  at  the  walk  should  follow  a  straight  line 
when  led,  not  swinging  the  body  to  one  side.  The  feet 
should  be  raised  with  snap,  and  carried  forward  and  upward, 
and  the  knee  and  hock  flexed,  as  it  is  termed.  In  this  flexing 
movement,  the  foot  describes  a  half  circle  before  it  strikes 
the  ground.  Heavy  horses  tend  to  swing  the  feet  to  one 
side,  or  paddle  or  wing,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  When 
the  feet  in  motion  come  too  close  together,  the  horse  is  said 
to  "interfere,"  that  is,  the  hoof  of  one  foot  will  strike  the 
ankle  of  another,  interrupting  smooth,  uniform  locomotion, 
and  may  cause  lameness.    As  the  foot  is  raised,  a  person 
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Btanding  behind  a  horse  in  motion  should  be  able  to  see  the 
gUeteo  (tf  the  shoe  and  note  the  canyage  of  the  foot. 

The  movement  of  Qie  feet  in  the  trot  is  such  that  diago- 
nally opposite  ones  are  moved  in  the  same  direction;  that 
is,  the  front  right  and  left  hind  feet  move  forward  together, 
llie  trot  is  known  as  a  diagonal  gait. 

Hie  movement  oi  tiie  feet  in  the  pace  shows  the  two 
legs  on  one  side  of  the  body  in  like  motion  at  the  some  time. 


I'icnrc  fJ. — A  good  attituds  uid  oomct  position  ot  hgt.     Photofiapb  from 
Tht  Forma. 

The  pace  is  a  side  gait  of  an  unattractive  character,    and 
pacing  horses  are  sometimes  called  "side-wheelers." 

The  action  of  Ae  horse  is  highly  valued.  A  heavy  draft 
horse  that  has  a  rapid  and  true  walk  will  accomplish  much 
more  work  than  will  the  horse  of  slow  movement.  A  fast 
trot  ia  not  necessary  with  the  heavy  horse;  but,  when  mov- 
ing fast«r  than  a  walk,  a  horse  should  carry  his  legs  with 
spirit  and  ease.    A  premium  is  always  placed  on  tlie  action 
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of  the  carriage  horse  for  the  city  coach  trade,  high  knee  and 
hock  action  being  especially  valued.  The  roadster  or  trotter 
of  first  class  must  have  a  long,  active,  true  stride,  such  as 
always  goes  with  superior  speed. 

Quality  in  the  horse  is  shown  in  the  hair,  the  skin  and 
bone,  and  in  the  general  appearance.  A  fine,  silky  coat  of 
hair;  a  thin,  mellow  akin;  and  fineness  of  bone,  are  features 
that  show  refinement,  or  quality.  A  big,  rough  head ;  large 
ears  for  the  size  of  the  body;  wiry,  heavy  hair;  too  large 
joints  and  coarseness  of  bone,  indicate  lack  of  endurance 
and  weakness  of  constitution.  A  large,  coarse  bone  is  more 
porous  and  less  strong  in  proportion  than  one  that  is  finer 
and  smaller.  Fineness  and  softness  of  skin  is  an  indication 
of  good  secretions  and  healthy  internal  organs.  In  an  ani- 
mal of  quality  we  find  the  most  durability  and  stamina,  pr 
power  of  endurance. 

The  disposition  of  the  horse  is  usually  seen  in  the  promi- 
nence and  character  of  the  eye  and  the  carriage  of  the  ears. 
If  the  eye  is  prominent,  the  whites  clear,  and  the  expression 
pleasant,  the  disposition  will  probably  be  good.  A  small, 
sunken  eye  indicates  a  bad  temper.  Too  much  emphasis 
can  not  be  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  eyes  to  the  dis- 
position, for  in  general  here  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  horse.  Ears  that  are  usually  carried 
erect  or  that  point  forward  show  a  good  temper,  but,  if 
the  horse  has  a  tendency  to  throw  the  ears  back  suddenly,  a 
mean  spirit  is  evident.  A  lopping  about  of  the  ears  is  evi- 
dence of  laziness. 

The  height  of  the  horse  is  usually  expressed  in  ''hands," 
a  hand  being  equal  to  4  inches.  The  height  is  measured  in 
a  vertical  Une  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  withers.  A 
horse  16  hands  high  would  stand  64  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  weight  of  the  horse,  in  a  degree,  indicates  to  what 
class  he  belongs.  A  mature  horse  weighing  2,000  pounds 
would  naturally  be  a  heavy  draft  animal.     If  weighing  1,000 
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pouudB,  it  might  be  one  of  several  iypea.  In  Europe,  the 
height  of  the  horse  rather  than  his  weight  is  looked  upon  aa 
of  the  most  importaDce. 

The  ag«  of  the  horse  is  estimated  by  an  examination  of 
the  teeth.  It  requires  some  experience  to  be  quick  in  rec- 
ognizing the  age,  which  may  be 
determined  with  fair  accuracy 
up  to  eight  years,  after  which  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  guess  work. 
The  following  items  are  the  im- 
portant guides  to  age. 

The  colt's  teeth.     Seven   or     _       ,„    „.  ...   . 

.       .  FiFire  <8.— Th*  ue  of  the  iion» 

eight  days  after  birth,  two  mcisor  m  •f^"".  J'''  '"•  '•*"■  '* 
t^th  appear  at  the  front  and 

middle  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.     In  the  course  of 
five  or  sbc  weeks,  two  more  teeth  appear  in  each  jaw,  one 
tooth  coming  in  on  each  side  of  the  two  already  present. 
Some  time  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  two  more 
appear,  one  by  the  side  of  each  outer  tooth.     These  aix'pairs 
are  known  as  "nippers."     They  are  the  milk  teeth,  and  are 
but  temporary.     They  are  not  all  equally  level  with  one 
another  at  first,  but  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months  or  so  they  be- 
come  uniform    on    the    surface. 
The  outside  of  the  tooth  is  a 
very  hard,  white  enamel.     This 
covers  a  hard,  ivory-like  bone, 
Fi«urB  *B.— T«ib  lowing  2^     wMle  at  the  Center  is  a  soft,  bony 
substance   which    more    easily 
wears  away,  but  is  constantly  renewed.    The  ends  of  the  teeth 
have  a  ridged  cutting  surface,  forming  at  the  centers  small 
depressions,  or  "cups,"  marks  by  which  the  age  is  deter- 
mined.   The  cups  in  the  central  pair  of  nippers  at  first  are 
dark  of  center;  in  the  second  year  they  begin  to  wear  light 
in  color,  and  these  cups  become  smaller  than  those  of  the 
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— Ths  ueth  thorn 


I         ~.^  I    other  four.     Similar  changes  fol- 

^^^^^^^^^^^         low  in  order  in  the  other  pairs. 
1^^  ^^U  The  teeth  of  ttie  horse  at 

W  ^m      three  years  show  in  the  front  of 

IS  J    \    «*ch  jaw  a  pair  of   permanent 

' '    incisors,  larger  than  the  nippers, 

occupying  the  place  of  the  central 
pair,  which  they  have  pushed  out. 
The  teetii  of  the  horse  at  four  years  show  the  addition 

of  two  more  permanent  large  incisors,  one  on  each  side  of 

the  central  pair  in  each  jaw,  in  place  of  the  colt  t«eth. 
The  teeth  of  the  horse  at  five 

years  show  the  last  pair  of  nippers 

in  each  jaw  replaced  by  perma- 
nent incisors.     At  this  age  there 

appears  in  the  mouth  of  the  male 

four  canine    teeth,   commonly 

known  as  "tushes."   These  teeth 

have  roundish  points,  and  there 

are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  being  on 

each  side  of  the  permanent  i 


4  ywn  of  »V- 


cisors,  and  a  short  distance  back 

of  them.    After  the  fifth  year  the 

age  of  the  horse  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 

ends  of  the  teeth  and  the  cups  previously  referred  to  are 

worn  down,  the  older  teeth  naturally  showing  the  most  wear. 

^ ^^^ The  teeth  of  the  horse  at  six 

^1^^^^^^  years  show  the  cups  of  the  central 

^f^^^^^^^^^        permanent  incisors  in  the  lower 
^r  ^H       jaw  somewhat  worn. 

W  ^  The  teeth  of  the  horse  at 

seven  years  show  that  the  cupe 
of  the  second  pair  of  permanent 
incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
worn  away  to  a  noticeable  <legree. 


V      ^ 
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Figure  63. — The  teeth  showing 
6  years  of  age. 


The    teeth  of  the  horse  at 

eight  years  show  the  cups  of  the 

third  and  last  pair  of  incisors  in 

each  jaw  worn  off.    By  this  time 

all  the  teeth  have  been  worn 

about  level,  so  that  the  mouth 

mark  largely  loses  its  value.    The 

cups  in  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 

upper  jaw  wear  off  more  slowly, 

however,   those   in   the    central 

pair  disappearing  at  about  nine  years.    This  result  is  due 

to  the  fact  that  the  cup  in  the  upper  incisors  is  deeper  than 

in  the  lower  ones,  and  so  remains  a  longer  time. 

The  six  permanent  teeth  in 
each  jaw  at  first  meet  each  other 
in  much  the  same  position,  their 
ends  butting  directly  together. 
As  age  increases,  the  teeth  gradu- 
ally take  a  more  inclined  or  slant- 
ing position  in  each  jaw,  so  that 
they  come  together  at  a  sharper 
angle.  The  older  teeth  are  also 
more  worn  off  at  the  surface,  but 

have  grown  out  longer.    In  horses  from  12  to  16  years  of 

age,  the  ends  of  the  teeth  become  somewhat  three-sided. 

The  soundness  of  the  horse  is  regarded  as  very  impor- 
tant.   Many  unsound  horses  are 

sold  to  men  who  think  they  are 

buying  sound  ones.    Then,  when 

the  buyers  attempt  to  sell,  their 

horses  often  show  a  great  loss  on 

the  piu*chase  price.    If,  therefore, 

one  is  to  be  a  capable  judge,  one 

must  be  able  to  distinguish  cases 

of  unsoundness.     It  is  not  always     ^'^^  f^^^^iT^t.^^''"^''^ 


Figure  54. — The  tcpth  showing 
7  years  of  age. 
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easy  to  do  so.  Some  forms  are  not  clearly  apparent  until 
weU  established.  If  the  respiration  is  not  good,  this  fault 
is  brought  out  in  some  form  of  work,  such  as  trotting, 
hauling  a  load,  etc.  In  the  sale  markets,  horses  are  hitched 
to  wagons  with  brakes,  so  that  they  may  be  required  to 
make  quite  an  exertion  in  moving  along.  If  a  horse  is  lame, 
or  has  bad  wind,  these  defects  may  be  seen  when  he  is  in 
action. 

Heaves  is  an  unsoundness  or  trouble  of  the  lungs  which 
is  brought  on  through  dusty  feed,  bad  ventilation,  or  indi- 
gestion. Broken  wind  or  asthma  is  apparently  much  the 
same  thing.  When  the  horse  expels  wind  from  the  chest, 
he  lacks  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  lungs  that  char- 
acterizes the  sound  animal,  and  makes  a  wheezing  noise, 
which  is  sometimes  very  loud. 

Roaring  is  another  disease  in  which  the  horse  makes  a 
loud  noise  during  breathing.  The  larynx  is  affected,  but  not 
the  lungs.  This  is  caused  by  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  parts,  which  results  in  the  noise  in  breathing. 
Roaring  is  manifested  during  exertion,  yet  a  horse  may  be 
a  roarer  and  be  driven  some  distance  without  making  much 
if  any  noise.  The  disease  is  one  of  progression,  and  grad- 
ually becomes  worse.  Roaring  had  always  been  regarded 
incurable  until  some  years  ago  when  Dr.  Williams,  of  Cornell 
University,  discovered  a  method  of  operating  by  which  it 
might  be  cured.  This  is  known  as  the  Williams  operation, 
and  it  is  now  performed  with  success  in  America  and 
abroad. 

Spavin,  commonly  referred  to  as  bone  spavin,  is  usually 
found  on  the  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  hock  joint.  There 
are  three  forms  of  spavins. 

(a)  The  high,  or  true,  spavin,  the  more  serious  one. 

(b)  The  low,  or  jack,  spavin,  and 

(c)  The  blind  spavin,  which  affects  the  joint  surface,  but 
causes  no  enlargement. 
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The  spavin  is  caused  by  a  Btratn 
or  injuiy,  or  may  be  due  to  heredity 
iDBuences  or  faulty  conformatioa.  The 
high  or  low  epaTin  is  shown  in  a  more 
or  less  thickening  of  the  part,  as  com- 
pared with  a  sound  hock.  The  occur- 
rence of  spavin  is  most  easily  seen  by- 
standing  directly  back  of  the  horse 
and  viewing  the  parts  from  the  rear. 
Spavins  cause  lameness  and  a  stiff  gait, 
and  are  regarded  as  a  serious  unsound- 
ness, greatly  affecting  sale  values. 
They  are  more  common  on  light  than 
on  heavy  horses.  The  horse  that  has 
"a  spavined  gait,"  shows  a  slight  hitch 
in  the  hip  on  the  side  affected,  with  a 
letting  down  of  the  opposite  hip  when 
in  action.  When  the  horse  first  starts 
this  defect  is  most  noticeable,  for  he 
naturally  throws  his  weight  on  his 
sound  leg.  With  cxereise  his  gait 
becomes  more  natural;  but,  after  rest- 
ing and  cooling,  lameness  again  appears 
when  he  is  required  to  move. 

Curb  is  another  unsoundness  of  the 
hock.  When  in  perfect  condition,  the 
back  of  the  hock,  slightly  below  the 
point,  has  rather  a  vertical  straight 
edge.  If  a  curb  exists,  there  is  a 
bulging  or  outward  curve  a  short 
distance  below  the  point,  that  may  be 
Been  by  viewing  the  hock  from  one 
side.  Hocks  that  do  not  have  curbs, 
yet  tend  to  round  out  at  this  part  of 
the  leg,  are  said  to  have  acurbyconfor- 


HMind  ho«k 
•rr.  one  with 
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mation.     Curbs  are  due  to  strains,  and,  while  an  unsound- 
ness, as  commonly  seen,  arc  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

Bog  spavin  is  an  inflammation  of  the  synovial  sac,  located 
in  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  hock.     If  pressed,  it  may 
appear  on  the  outside  and  rear  part  of  the  hock.     Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  F.  B,  Hadley,"  while  occurring  in  horses  of  all 
ages,  it  is  most  common  in  "loose-jointed"  draft  colts,  and 
rarely  results  in  lameness.    Sometimes  these  swellings  dis- 
appear   without    treatment, 
although  this  is  rarely  the 
rase  with  old  horses. 

ThorouglqiiQ  is  a  swelling 
in  the  rear  part  of  the  hock 
at  its  thinnest  point.  Here, 
under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  hock  is  curved  to  form 
graceful  outlines  with  a  pro- 
nounced depression.  If 
thoroughpin  occurs,  a  swell- 
ing will  be  noticeable  on  each 
side  of  the  hock  at  this  point. 
Bog  spavins,  thoroughpins, 
or  a  pufTed  condition  about 
the  hocks,  are  seen  most  fre- 
Ki8u«  57.-Thc  hock  irom  one  >ido  fluently  on  large,  heavy 
ehowing^^a^bo^  »pBvin  in  front  and  horscs  that  havc  what  are 
vs."  V.  8.  called  thitjk,  meaty  hocks. 
Horse   dealers   are   inclined 
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to  refer  to  thcKc  as  little  puffs  that  will  disappear  with  work, 
and  so  minimize  their  importance.  It  is  true  that  heavy 
horses  that  stand  in  the  stable,  frequently  swell  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  legs,  a  condition  that  exercise  removes,  but  bogs 
and  thoroughpins  are  distinct  unsoundnesses  that  exercise 
will  not  drive  away,  and  that  injure  the  sale  value  of  the 
horse,  especially  if  the  buyer  is  a  dealer. 

•Tho  UorH  in  Health  and  DiDCagc.  1!>1  o,  p.  ZI3 
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Sidebone  is  found  in  the  rear  part  of  the  front  foot  on 
the  coffin  bone  at  the  crown  or  top  of  the  hoof.     It  is  due 
to  the  hardening  of  cartilages,  whereby  they  take  on  a  bony 
character,  which  causes  lameness.    In  well-defined  cases, 
the  sidebones  appear  as  hard  projections  just  beneath  the 
akin,  and  can  be  plainly  seen  or  felt.     In  their  early  stages, 
sidebones  are  not  so  easily 
discovered,  and  one  may  buy 
a  horse  that  appears  sound, 
yet  in  a  short  time  the  trouble 
will  become  noticeable.  Side- 
bones  are  most  common  on 
draft   horses,  and  on  those 

used  on  hard  roads  or  pave-     j-        ss-sidcbonp  shown  «  a  on 
ments.    This  unsoundness  is        trom-'DlMw™  ot"t™e  h™!^u°b! 
BeverelydiscriminatedaRainst        ^"p'-  ""  ap'^^I'-u"' 
and  shrewd  men  will  not  buy  horses  that  have  sidebones. 

Ringbone  is  a  bony  deposit  which  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
encircles  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  or  the  pastern.  On  old 
horses  this  bony  enlai^ment  sometimes  becomes  very  con- 
spicuous.   It  may  be  due  to  hard  labor,  strains,  bruises,  etc., 


FUure  fie,— Ring  bone  Bbove  the  foe 
ftt  lover  part  of  hock  hpar  point 
Piudiu  Univenily  Eipcriiucnt 
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and,  if  well  developed,  causes  serious  lameness.  Ring  boces 
arefurlycoinmoiiibutwheii  well  developed  are  easily  detected. 
Splint  is  &  bony  projection  or  roughness  usually  found 
on  the  inside  of  the  splint  bone,  which  lies  close  in  with  the 
cannon  bone  of  the  front  leg,  and  is  commonly  r^arded  as 
the  cannon.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  distinct  unsoundness, 
although  very  common  and  referred  to  quite  frequently. 
Splints  sometimes  appear  on  young  horses  and  then  disap- 
pear with  the  mature  development  of  the  animals.  Splints 
may  often  be  easily  seen  while  standing  in  front  of  the 
horse  and  looking  at  the  inside  of  the  legs  at  the  cannons. 

Quarter-crack  is  a  splitting  or  cracking  of  the  bony  part 
of  the  hoof,  usually  of  the  front  foot.  This  crack  may  ex- 
tend the  entire  length  of  the 
hoof,  and  be  so  bad  as  to  re- 
quire fastening  the  parts  with 
metal  clamps  or  nails  to  keep 
the  cracks  from  extending  or 
widening.  Horses  with  brittle 
or  soft  hoofs  are  most  affected 
with  this  trouble.  Quarter^ 
crack  may  develop  so  far  as  to 
^a«d1?™r'iS^Tth.H^,S;/:     break  through  the  lower  part 

U.  S.  Drpt.  of  Agiicultur,.  pj  ^.jjg  j^j^   ^j    ^^^^     j^jj^ 

and  lameness,  although  this  trouble  is  not  usually  serious. 

Toe-crack  is  similar  to  quarter-crack,  but  is  usually  on 
the  hind  foot,  in  the  front  part,  and  often  extends  the  length 
of  the  hoof. 

Founder,  or  laminitis,  as  the  veterinarian  calls  it,  is  an 
unsoundness  of  the  feet.  It  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
delicate  tissues  within  the  hoof,  and  is  usually  found  in  the 
front  feet.  It  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as 
overwork,  overfeeding,  exposure,  etc.  If  well  established,  it 
is  incurable  and  causes  the  horse  much  sufTering.  The  com- 
mon sjnnptom  of  this  trouble  is  lameness,  which  is  often 
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very  severe.  When  standing,  the  horse,  as  a  rule,  reaches 
the  feet  somewhat  forward,  resting  the  weight  upon  the 
heel.  The  hind  feet,  which  carry  most  of  the  weight,  are 
placed  well  under  the  body.  The  more  perfect  the  foot,  the 
less  liable  the  horse  is  to  suffer  from  founder.  A  very  flat 
foot,  or  one  with  very  high  hoof  walls,  or  a  foot  that  is  quite 
contracted,  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  this  trouble. 

Navicular  disease  is  an  inflammation  that  occurs  in  the 
foot  also,  affecting  the  sesamoid  sheath  and  the  navicular 
bone.  This  occurs  most  commonly  with  race  horses  and 
those  having  great  knee  action.  Usually  but  one  forefoot 
suffers  from  the  disease,  which  is  caused  by  concussion  and 
shock  to  the  affected  parts.  The  early  stages  of  the  disease 
are  not  commonly  noticed.  Attention  is  first  directed  to 
the  "pointing"  of  the  foot,  which  is  extended  forward,  the 
weight  resting  on  the  toe,  and,  as  the  trouble  develops,  lame- 
ness is  noticed,  which  increases  with  use  of  the  horse.  But 
few  cases  of  navicular  disease  recover. 

Cocked  ankle,  or  knuckling,  is  a  partial  dislocation  of 
the  pastern  or  fetlock  joint,  in  which  case  the  pastern  be- 
comes more  perpendicular  than  usual,  throwing  the  joint  for- 
ward out  of  natural  p)osition.  This  is  not  always  an 
unsoundness,  but  is  a  defect,  in  that  it  causes  stumbling 
and  clumsy  action. 

There  are  some  other  forms  of  unsoundness  that  are 
not  especially  common.  There  are  also  some  diseases  that 
become  chronic  as  external  features,  such  as  fistula  and  poll 
evil.  These  two  are  manifested  by  swelling  and  finally 
running  sores  at  the  withers  or  poll,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  these  two  diseases  are  well  established  as  running 
sores,  they  are  difficult  to  cure,  and  frequently,  in  spite  of 
medical  treatment,  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  various  forms  of  unsoundness  described,  however,  are 
those  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  most  likely  to  attract 
attention. 
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IN  DISCUSSING  THE  POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

1.  Where  is  the  muzzle,  and  why  should  it  be  of  good  size? 

2.  What  kind  of  shoulder  is  most  desirable? 

3.  Locate  and  describe  the  cannon  bone. 

4.  Explain  why  the  pastern  should  be  sloping. 

5.  Describe  the  frog  and  its  use. 

6.  Discuss  good  and  bad  croup  conformation 

7.  Locate  the  hock,  and  discuss  its  form. 

8.  Explain  the  movement  of  the  feet  in  trot  and  pace. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  "hand?" 

10.  Explain  the  meaning  of  milk  teeth,  and  their  occurrence. 

11.  What  are  the  cups? 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  WORTH  MASING 

12.  Compare  "points''  on  the  home  farm  horses. 

13.  Compare  horses  on  the  town  streets. 

14.  Examine  feet  when  at  rest. 

15.  Observe  movements  of  the  feet  of  horses  driven  on  the  road. 

16.  Inquire  of  blacksmiths  if  they  shoe  to  affect  the  action. 

17.  Examine  the  teeth  of  colts  and  older  horses,  and  obtain  practice  in 

judging  age. 

18.  Report  on  any  cases  of  chronic  disease  oljserved  in  neighl)orhood 

horses. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

JUDGING  THE  HORSE 

Id  the  preceiJing  chapter  on  "the  points  of  the  horse," 
the  conformation  of  the  horse  has  been  discussed  in  some 
detail,  and  the  relationship  of  form  to  function  shown.  In 
this  chapter,  the  important  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  more 
distinct  features  the  judge  should  emphasize  in  judging 
either  the  carriage  or  the  draft  horse. 


Tbe  mue  Queen  PmndorB, 
Irom  Bit  and  Spur. 

POINTS  IN  JUDGING  CARRIAGE  HORSES 
Tli«  judging  of  carriage,  or  light  harness^  horses  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  their  value  for  speed  and  the  drawing 
of  carriages  and  lighter  vehicles.  This  type  of  horse  is 
ccMnparatively  light  of  weight,  b  long  and  narrow  rather 
than  short  and  thick,  yet  has  a  muscular  appearance.  In 
this  class  we  find  somewhat  striking  differences  in  type,  as 
is  seen  by  comparing  a  high-class  Hackney  with  a  light  type 
of  trotter.  The  American  saddle  horse  is  also  in  this  class, 
for  he  has  many  of  tbe  characteristics  of  form  of  the  carriage 
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horse.  In  order  to  cause  no  confusion,  a  score  card  for  car- 
riage horses  is  given  on  page  185.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  most  communities  in  finding  horses  of  this  type  which 
may  be  used  for  score-card  practice.  This  score  card  is  the 
style  commonly  in  use,  containing  a  blank  column  in  which 
the  student  as  judge  may  write  his  own  score,  with  another 
column  in  which  the  score  of  the  instructor  may  be  written 
for  comparison. 

The  height  of  the  carriage  horse  may  vary,  but  16  hands 
IS  a  good  standard,  with  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  for  weight. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  carriage  horse  can  best 
be  studied  by  standing  at  some  distance,  such  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  away,  and  making  an  inspection  which  will  take 
in  the  entire  form,  the  quality,  and  disposition.  One  should 
not  be  too  close  to  the  animal  for  this  first  examination. 
At  a  distance  one  also  gets  an  impression  of  character,  as 
shown  by  the  head  and  neck,  that  can  not  be  so  easily 
noticed  otherwise. 

The  head  of  the  carriage  horse  is  an  imp)ortant  indica- 
tor of  intelligence,  disposition,  and  quality.  The  head, 
therefore,  should  be  trim  and  neat,  with  refined,  well-set 
ears,  and  carried  in  a  proud,  animated  manner.  Coarseness 
of  head  is  very  objectionable  in  this  type  of  horse. 

The  neck  of  the  carriage  horse  should  tend  to  be  fairly 
long  and  muscular,  carried  high  and  free,  with  much  ease  of 
movement.  A  thin,  ewe  neck, — one  that  is  depressed  on 
top — is  not  uncommon  with  the  lighter  type  of  carriage 
horse,  and  is  regarded  as  a  weakness. 

The  fore  quarters  of  the  carriage  horse  should  show  a 
smooth,  well  laid-in,  yet  muscular  shoulder.  While  great 
strength  is  not  essential,  a  wide,  strong,  muscular  arm,  and 
long,  wide-topped  forearm  are  favored.  What  is  called  a  clean, 
smooth  cannon  bone  is  a  very  important  feature.  Cleanness 
and  lightness  of  limb  are  much  valued  by  buyers  of  this  class 
of  horses.    Strength  and  quality  go  with  legs  of  this  kind. 
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CABBIAOI  HOR8I  8CORS  CAXD 


Scale  of  Pointa 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE:  Total  pointa,  9. 

Not*  hkight  and  wbiqbt 

Form,  long,  deep  cheated,  muacular 

QuAUTT,  neat  lean  head;  fine  hair;  mellow  akin;  clpan 

bone  and  jointa;  diapoaition  active  and  pleasant. 
HEAD  AND  NECK:  Total  pointa,  7. 

Hbad,  well  defined;  forehead  broad;  eyea  bright  and 

prominent;  mussle  fine,  with  large  nontrila  and 

thin  Upa;  eara  of  medium  aiae,  and  alert 

Nscr,  aomewhat  long  and  refined 

FORE  QUARTERS:  Total  points,  23. 

Shouldbbs,  long  smootn  and  oblique 

Arms,  abort  and  muacular;  forearm  long 

Knbbs,  wide  in  front,  straight,  and  deep  through 

Cannons,  abort,  flat,  strong 

Fbtlocks,   wide,   and   paatema  steong,   oblique   45 

di^reea 

Fxvr,  medium  aiae,  alope  like  paatem;  horn  dense; 

frog  large;  heel  wide 

Lbo*.  properly  placed,  and  not  too  doae  together 

BODY:  Total  pointa,  12. 

WiTHBBS,  muacular  and  well  aet  back 

Cbbst,  deep,  girth  large 

Back,  atrong,  abort*  muacular,  well  carried;  riba  long 

and  arched;  loin  short  and  broad 

Undbrunb,  long,  well  down  in  the  flank 

HIND  QUARTERS:   Total  pointa.  29. 

HiPB,  smooth,  fairly  wide  apart 

Crodp,  long,  level  and  muacular^  broad;  tail  attached 

high 

Thiobs.  long,  muacular;  quartera  atrongly  muscled, 

and  lower  thighs  long  and  strong 

HocKB,  wide,  deep,  atraignt,  clean  cut 

Cannons,  abort,  wide,  atrong,  clean 

Fbtlocks,     straight    and    wide;     pasterns   obliciue, 

atrong 

Fbbt,  medium  aiae,  dope  like  paaterns;  horn  denne; 

frog  large;  heel  wide 

Lbos,  properly  placed  for  rapid  apeed,  not  too  clone 

togetner 

ACTION:  Total  pointa.  20. 

Walk,  elastic,  quick,  balanced 

Trot,  rapid,  straight,  with  long  stride 

Total  score 


Perfect 
score 


Navb  or  ANIMAL Brceo  . . . 

OWNBB 

ScoBBO  BT Date  , 


.'i 


2 
2 
2 
2 


7 

4 

1 
4 

6 
1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

o 

4* 

3 
4 
4 


15 


10() 


Stu- 
dent's 
score 


Cor- 
rected 
score 


Aos 


The  body  of  the  carriage  horse  will  appear  deep  but  not 
thick,  and  will  at  its  best  have  a  sleek,  well-rounded  appear- 
ance. By  standing  off  at  one  side,  the  judge  will  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  proportions,  and  the  fullness  of  chest,  and  depth 
of  both  front  and  hind  flanks  will  be  easily  seen.  A  view 
from  squarely  in  front  will  show  the  prominence  of  breast, 
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and  the  thickness  and  depth  of  body  below  the  placing  of 
neck,  which  should  be  smoothly  blended  into  the  body. 
There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  withers  of  driv- 
ing horses.  They  should  not  be  very  sharp,  but  fairly  well 
muscled  and  not  appear  too  prominent.  Notice  whether 
the  back  is  strong  and  well  carried,  with  the  loins  broad  and 
not  much  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  croup.  The  well- 
turned  carriage  horse  will  show  a  fullness  of  body  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  greater  speed  he  is  capable  of 
making,  the  more  muscular  and  angular  he  will  appear. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  comparing  a  carriage  horse  and  a 
working  trotter,  each  being  about  the  same  size,  but  used 
for  a  different  purpose. 

The  hind  quarters  of  the  carriage  horse  show  power.  As 
one  stands  at  one  side,  the  length  of  croup  and  its  posi- 
tion are  easily  seen.  A  long,  strong,  high  rather  than  low 
croup  is  desired,  with  the  tail  having  a  free,  easy,  and  some- 
what high  carriage.  The  length  from  the  hips  to  the  point 
of  the  hocks  should  be  considerable. 

The  distance  from  the  hind  flank  diagonally  across  to  the 
setting  on  of  the  tail  also  should  be  comparatively  long.  As 
one  stands  behind,  one  should  be  able  to  observe  some 
thickness  below  the  tail,  where  the  hind  legs  merge  together 
into  the  thick,  muscular  quarters.  A  driving  horse  is  not 
likely  to  be  too  thick  in  the  quarters.  As  one  views  the 
horse  from  behind,  the  legs  should  reach  back,  with  the 
hocks  separated  alx)ut  four  inches,  and  the  lower  thighs 
showing  a  strong  muscular  development  from  both  rear  and 
side  views.  At  the  stifle  joint,  where  the  upper  and  lower 
thigh  connect,  fullness  rather  than  depression  should  occur. 
The  hocks  should  be  inspected  from  the  front,  at  one  side, 
and  from  behind.  It  is  important  that  they  be  clean,  well- 
turned,  and  straight.  Careful  examination  should  be  made 
of  this  part,  for  the  hocks  require  much  study.  The  occur- 
rence of  bone  and  bog  spavins  here,  and  often  a  puffy  condi- 
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tion  that  is  objectionable,  may  escape  notice.  A  horse  with 
weak  or  diseased  hocks  is  a  very  undesirable  animal  to  own. 

The  legs  of  the  horse  must  be  inspected  from  in  front 
and  from  one  side.  A  true  carriage,  in  any  event,  is  impor- 
tant. Standing  in  front  enables  one  to  see  the  straightness 
of  limby  and  in  a  way  that  shows  the  relation  of  each  leg  to 
its  mate.  From  this  view  we  judge  whether  the  ankles  will 
interfere  when  the  horse  is  in  motion.  Thus  we  see  if  a 
true  gait  is  possible.  From  one  side  we  note  the  position  of 
the  l^s,  to  determine  balance  of  action.  If  front  and  hind 
legs  are  tucked  too  much  beneath  the  body,  they  are  liable 
to  come  in  contact  with  each  other  when  in  rapid  action. 
If  there  is  too  much  stretch  and  separation  between  the 
limbs  in  front  and  behind,  then  the  action  will  lack  power. 
In  a  natural  pose  at  rest,  the  front  legs  will  incline  very 
slightly  under  the  body,  with  the  hind  legs  correspondingly 
extended  behind.  The  picture  on  page  171,  illustrates  the 
correct  position. 

A  foot  inspection  of  the  horse  begins  with  the  foot  at 
rest  and  in  a  natural  p)osition.  Thus  one  \b  able  to  note  the 
form,  the  placing  on  the  ground,  shape  of  heel,  and  the  upper 
condition  of  foot,  with  its  relation  to  the  pastern  and  to  the 
fetlock  joint.  The  foot,  however,  should  be  examined  on 
its  under  side,  and  so  must  be  raised  for  inspection.  The 
fore  foot  is  usually  started  easily  by  running  the  hand  near- 
est the  horse  down  the  shoulder  and  arm  to  the  back  of  the 
cannon,  and  pressing  on  the  tendons  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  raising  the  leg  at  the  same  time,  using  the  other 
hand  to  catch  hold  of  the  hoof  as  it  is  raised  by  the  horse. 
With  one  hand  the  hoof  may  be  easily  held,  while  with  the 
other  any  accumulated  material  under  the  foot  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  a  small  pick  of  some  sort.  One  may 
then  easily  examine  the  lower  part  of  the  foot.  The  hind 
foot  is  examined  somewhat  differently.  If  wishing  to  inspect 
the  left  hind  foot,  the  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  croup  and 
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quietly  slipped  down  over  the  thigh  to  the  muscle  just  above 
the  hock,  where  a  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers  is  given. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  hand  is  placed  upon  the  pastern, 
and  the  foot  and  leg  firmly  but  quietly  raised  upward  and 
backward,  reaching  away  from  the  body.  The  hoof  is  thus 
brought  in  front  of  the  examiner,  with  its  lower  surface  facing 
to  the  rear,  and  at  about  knee  height.  No  great  effort 
should  be  made  in  raising  the  feet,  for  the  horse  will  easily 
support  himself  on  his  three  other  limbs.    Yoimg  horses  re- 


quire more  patience  than  old  ones  in  foot  examination ;  but, 
after  being  shod  a  few  times,  a  horse  of  good  disposition 
may  not  be  expected  to  give  trouble.  It  is  wise  to  move 
with  care  about  the  hind  legs,  especially  directly  behind,  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  a  kick, 

The  study  of  action  in  the  carriage  horse  is  most  im- 
portant. His  market  value  largely  depends  upon  his  per- 
fection of  movement,     AH  carriage  horses,  and  race  horses 
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in  particular,  are  so  Bhod  as  to  regulate  their  action,  if  used 
by  men  who  know  the  relation  of  form  and  weight  of  shoe 
to  foot  and  leg  movement.    A  fancy  driver  for  a  heavy 
carriage  should  show  a  snappy,  stylish  action,  with  the  knees 
and  hocks  carried  rather  high  and  strong.    A  roadster  or  I^ht 
race  horse  will  show  a  longer,  more  powerful  yet  plainer  gait, 
with  not  so  high  or  short  movement.    When  action  is  being 
inspected,  the  horse  should  first  bcled  at  a  walk  in  a  direct 
bne  toward  and  then  away  from  the  judge,  who  should  care- 
fully note  the  trueness  of 
movement  of  the  limbs 
and  the  way  the  feet  are 
carried.     Next  the  horse 
should  pass  by  at  a  walk, 
so    that   the    inspection 
may  be  made  from  one 
side,  to  observe  the  free- 
dom of   movement  and 
flexing  of  the  knees  and 
hocks.       The  next  step 
will   be    to   require   the 
horse  to  go  and  come  at  a 
gait  faster  than  a  walk, 
the  judge  assuming  the 
same  positions  ae  before 
while  the  walking  gwt    ^'^^i'  "    ' 
was  being  studied.    See-       «"■'*'' '' 
ing  the  horse  at  the  walk  and  trot,  or  other  rapid  movement, 
will  enable  him  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
gait.     As  20  points  are  credited  to  the  action  of  the  carriage 
horse  on  the  score  card,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  feature  is 
highly  valued.     Persons  differ  in  their  appreciation  of  action, 
and  some  are  naturally  much  better  judges  than  others.    If, 
however,  one  will  study  the  action  from  these  three  points  of 
view,  one  will  soon  see  how  horses  differ  in  this  regard. 
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POINTS  IN  JUDGING  DRAFT  HORSES 
The  method  of  judging  the  draft  horse  is  esseDtially  the 
same  as  that  applied  to  the  carriage  horse.  The  purpoee  of 
the  true  draft  horse,  however,  is  different,  and  one  must 
have  in  mind  at  all  times  draftiness  and  conformation.  The 
following  score  card  on  page  192  is  arranged  for  a  atudy  of 
the  heavy  type  of  horse,  such  as  the  Percheron,  for  example. 


The  general  appearance  of  ttie  draft  horse  is  massive, 
exhibiting  great  power  in  drawing  a  load.  Weight  and  con- 
formation, therefore,  arc  two  very  important  qualities  neces- 
sary in  draft  form.  The  size  must  l>c  lai^,  and  the  nearer 
the  weight  to  1,800  or  2,000  pounds  the  Ix^tter.  Such  a 
weight  is  associated  with  considerable  height,  and  163^  to 
17  hands  will  measure  the  height  of  many  of  these  big  horses. 
An  examination  from  any  point  of  view  will  show  this  horse 
to  be  deep  and  thick,  both  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle, 
with  a  compact,  powerful  body  set  on  rather  short  legs.  In 
the  following  part  of  this  chapter  are  some  details  the  stu- 
dent should  keep  in  mind  in  this  examination. 
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DRAFT  HOB8B  8CORB  CARD 


Scale  of  Poiiits 


Perfect 
score 


Stu- 
dent's 
■core 


Coiw 

recied 

■core 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE:    Total  points.  13. 

NoTB  HEIGHT weight 1000  lbs.,  or  more 

FoBM,  low  set,  massive  in  proportion 

QuAUTY,  showing  refinement  tn  head,  dean  bone  and 

joints,  fine  skin  and  hair 

HEAD  AND  NECK:   Total  points,  7. 

Head,  lean,  medium  sise;  forehead  broad;  eyes  bright 
and  prominent;  nostrils  large;  lips  even;  mussle 
fine;  ears  medium  sise  and  well  carried;  disposi- 
tion active  and  pleasant 

Neck,  strongly  muscled,  carried  high,  not  thick  at 

throat  latch 

FORE  QUARTERS:    Total  points,  24. 

SBOULDBBa,  sloping,  smooth,  well  set  in  back 

Arms,  short  and  wide;  forearm,  long,  widely  muscular 

Knkeb,  wide  in  front,  straight,  deep  through 

Cannonb,  short,  inclined  to  be  flat,  lean 

Fetlocks,  wide,  straight;  pasterns  oblique,  strong. . . 

Feet,  large,  round,  uniform;  horn  dense;  frog  large; 
heel  wide 

LBas,  short,  and  carried  in  good  form 

BODY:   Total  points,  0. 

Chest,  deep,  wide,  low 

Back,  broad,  short,  level;  ribs  long,  well  sprung;  loin 
wide,  strong 

Underline,  flanks  low 

HIND  QUARTERS:    Totol  points,  37. 

Hips,  smooth,  wide 

Croup,  long,  level,  wide;  tail  attached  high 

Thiqhb,  lon^,  muscular;  quarters  heavily  muscled; 
lower  thighs  wide,  strong. . .  .^ 

HocKB,  wide,  deep,  clean  cut,  straight,  well  supported 

Cannons,  short,  wide,  strong 

Fetlocks,  wide,  straight;  pasterns  oblique,  strong. . . 

Feet,  large,  round,  uniform;  horn  dense;  frog  large; 
heel  wide 

Legs,  short,  carried  in  good  form 

ACTION:    Total  points.  10. 

Walk,  true,  elastic,  ouick 

Trot,  active  for  weight,  regular 

Total  score 


G 

7 


2 
5 
2 
2 
3 

8 

4 


0 
I 

2 
4 

C 
8 
2 
3 

7 
5 

0 

4 


100 


Breko AoB. 


Name  of  animal 

Owner 

Scored  bt Date 

The  head  and  neck  show  considerable  size,  without 
the  delicate  chiseling  of  head  of  the  lighter  horse.  The  neck 
is  heavily  muscled  and  will  not  impress  one  as  having  as 
much  length  as  seen  in  the  carriage  horse. 

The  shoulders  of  the  draft  horse  are  usually  less  sloping 
than  those  of  the  lighter  type,  and  are  not  laid  back  in  quite 
as  smoothly.  The  slower,  more  moderate  draft  action  is 
associated  with  this  upright  form  of  shoulder. 
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The  camwn  bone  of  the  draft  horse  tends  to  be  some- 
what thick  and  round  in  the  front  leg,  and  flat  and  deep  in 
the  hind  leg.  The  leg  at  this  point  lacks  the  refinement  so 
often  seen  in  the  carriage  horse.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  this  bone's  being  short,  comparatively  fiat,  and  deep 
from  front  to  rear.  A  good  big  draft  horse  with  plenty  erf 
bone  may  measure  10  inches  around  the  front  cannon. 

The  pasterns  of  the  draft  horse  often  appear  short  and 
rather  erect.  To  give  the  easiest  movement,  they  should 
have  fair  length,  and  a  slope  of 
about  45  degrees.  Some  draft 
breeds  have  a  longer  pastern 
than  others,  as,  for  example,  the 
Clydesdale,  which  is  noted  for 
length  and  springy  character  in 
this  respect.  A  short,  stubby 
pastern  is  very  undesirable,  and 
goes  with  a  hard  gait  that  pun- 
ishes the  feet  and  causes  trouble. 

The  feet  of  the  draft  horse 
must  show  considerable  size.  The 
fore  feet  in  particular  should  not 
look  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  it  is  well  to 
emphasize    the    quaUty   of  the 

hoof.  The  feet  of  horses  of  thU  '^!;^,i^„ry™i'Silt'l'n."phoil^ 
type,  especially  those  in  front,  "'p''  '"'  "•*  •""'"■ 
are  subject  to  severe  strain,  due  to  the  great  weight  placed  on 
them  and  the  hard  work  on  the  road.  This  part  should  be 
most  carefully  examined.  The  old  English  saying,  "No  feet, 
no  horse,"  has  no  greater  apphcation  than  with  the  drafter. 

The  hind  quarters  of  the  draft  horse  especially  sonify 
power.  Great  length  and  breadth  of  the  croup,  therefore, 
provide  for  thick,  powerful  muscles.  As  one  looks  at  this 
part,  one  should  be  impressed  with  the  power  there  avail- 
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able,  A  common  feature  of  the  draft  horse  at  this  point  is 
steepness  of  croup.  This  is  easily  seen  whether  one  stands 
at  one  side  or  looks  from  behind.  We  do  not  have  much 
information  on  the  diiference  in  power  between  horses  with 
8t«ep  croups  and  those  having  them  more  level,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  most  beautiful  conformation  goes 
with  the  more  level  condition.  The  greater  the  length  and 
the  more  heavy  the  muscling  from  the  hips  to  the  hock, 
the  more  powerful  will  l>e  the  croup  conformation. 

The  legs  oi  the  drafter  should 
not  appear  too  wide  apart  at 
either  hock  or  knee.  Too  much 
spread  ia  a  greater  indication  of 
weakness  than  b  closeness.  The 
limbs  should  come  down  in  a  well- 
placed  position,  to  stand  slightly 
under  each  comer  of  the  body, 
as  it  were.  •  In  viewing  the  horse 
from  in  front,  one  is  inclined  to 
look  for  too  great  width,  such  as 
goes  with  a  stiff  or  clumsy  gait. 

The  action  of  the  draft  horse 
is  studied  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the   driver.     More   value,   how- 
ever, is  in  thb  case  given  to  the 
'^fl'"d™f^''"oo"iidi''  ip^:      wa'k  than  to  a  faster  gait.     A 
Ph<.io(r.ph  by  the  .uihor.        ^eavy  draft  horse  is  rarely  re- 
quired to  move  faster  than  a  walk.    He  should  have  a 
quick  walk,  however,  and  be  able  to  move  four  miles  an 
hour  in  a  free,  easy  manner.     Many  heavy  horses  tend  to 
carry   the   feet   to   one   side   somewhat   when   in   motion, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  horse  market,  "paddle"  or  "wing." 
This  tendency  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  straight,  open- 
topped  shoulder,  and  while  such  action  is  not  defective,  it  ia 
not  as  smooth  and  attractive  aa  when  the  feet  are  properly 
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carried  backward,  with  no  side  twist.  When  watching  the 
horse  in  action,  look  for  a  strong,  only  moderately  high 
knee  and  hock  movement,  but  do  not  look  for  much  speed. 
The  heavy  horse,  however,  inclines  to  drag  his  feet,  a  point 
the  judge  should  carefully  note.  As  one  stands  behind  one 
should  clearly  see  the  gUsten  of  the  shoe  as  the  foot  is  raised. 
There  are  as  wide  e^ctremes  in  action  among  draft  as  among 
carriage  horses,  but  not  so  much  should  be  expected  from 
the  former  as  the  latter.  The  horse  with  heavy  body  very 
naturally  is  unable  to  move  with  the  lightness  of  step  and 
activity  shown  by  the  horse  that  has  no  such  weight  to  carry. 

The  opportunities  to 
study  horses  are  frequent, 
either  in  town  or  country. 
If  one  will  notice  the 
horses  that  are  constant- 
ly passing,  much  infor- 
mation of  value  will  re- 
ward the  observation. 
Comparisons  may  be  re- 
peatedly made,  for  two- 
horse  teams  always  fur- 
nish such  a  chance,  while 
in  many  public  places 
two  or  more  horses  are 
often  to  be  seen  standing 
side  by  eide,  interesting 
subjects  for  comparison. 
In  every  community  will 
be  found  excellent  horses     ^'5"'?.  t"-— Judging   ho™™,   a   ppwOTfui 

aralt     courarmatiun     (rom     bvhlDiJ-     Tim 

of  their  class  that  are  well  t'o1ir'ih^'"OTm""pMr'"mucn*t™"i™' 
fed  and  cared  for.  The  J.^^  '^■^l^^  propnnicm.  Phoioir.ph  irom 
owners  of    such    horses 

usually  take  a  just  pride  in  them,  and  are  always  pleased  to 
show  them  to  those  who  are  interested. 
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AS   A    JUDGE    OF    HORSES,    WHAT 

1.  Fcaturm  are  given  the  most  credit  in  the  carriage  horse  Bcore  card? 

2.  Kind  of  head  and  neck  should  the  carriage  horse  have? 

3.  Is  the  relationship  of  body  form  to  carriiupe  horse  type? 

4.  Is  the  best  method  of  inspecting  the  leg^r 

6.  Manner  of  front  foot  examination  is  desirable? 

6.  Kind  of  action  will  be  shown  by  a  fancy  driver? 

7.  Important  differences  exist  in  carriage  and  draft^torse  score  cards? 

8.  Hize  is  desirable  in  the  draft  horse? 

0.  Hlope  should  the  pastern  of  the  draft  horse  have,  and  why? 

10.  Description  can  you  give  of  the  croup  of  the  draft  hone? 

11.  Importance  should  be  given  draft  horse  action? 

FOR  OUTSIDE  OBSERVATION  AND  STUDY 

12.  Make  or  get  some  score  cards,  and  score  a  few  of  the  horses  at  home 

or  of  the  neighbors. 

13.  Got  up  a  small  horse  show  among  the  neighbors  and  have  a 

judging  contest.    Interest  the  local  horsemen. 

14.  Learn,  if  {lossible,  who  owns  the  best  type  of  stallion  in  the 

community.    Why  is  he  best? 

15.  Report  on  the  horse  judging  at  some  fair,  if  you  have  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FEEDING  THE  HORSE 

The  use  of  the  horsei  in  spite  of  the  automobile,  is  very 
general  in  both  town  and  country.  He  is  suited  to  do  many 
things  for  which  the  motor  is  not  fitted.  He  is  a  more 
economical  producer  of  power  in  short  hauls  than  is  the 
motor,  and  he  is  as  necessary  as  ever  on  the  hill  farms  and 
where  small  areas  are  cultivated.  According  to  the  1920 
census  we  had  in  the  United  States  some  20  million  horses 
and  over  5  million  mules.  These  horses  had  a  farm  value 
of  S2,000,000,000,  and  the  mules  wei-e  valued  at  half  a  billion 
dollars,  so  we  may  see  that  the  production  of  the  horse  in 
America  is  a  great  industry.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas  in  1920  were  the  leading  horse-producing 
states,  and  in  the  order  given,  with  Iowa  having  about  a 
million  and  a  third.  Texas  is  the  leading  mule-producing 
state,  with  Georgia,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  ranking  after. 
The  use  of  the  mule  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  in  the 
United  States.  The  feeding  of  so  many  horses  and  mules 
involves  great  expense,  and,  to  be  intelligently  done,  requires 
careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  each  animal. 

The  work  of  the  horse  and  what  he  can  accomplish  de- 
pends upon  his  weight,  his  muscular  development,  and  his 
endurance.  What  is  known  as  horse-power^  is  the  power 
necessary  to  raise  33,000  pounds  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  a 
minute  against  gravity.  The  real  measure  of  horse-power 
is  based  on  the  unit  of  a  foot-pound,  shown  in  the  power 
manifested  in  raising  a  pound  one  foot.  The  horse  works 
in  different  ways,  no  matter  what  his  type,  weight  or  size. 
These  various  forms  of  work  are  well  expressed  as  follows 
by  Henry  and  Morrison:* 

^FmcU  and  Feeding.  1917. 
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"His  work  usually  consists  of  a  more  or  less  complex 
combination  of  the  following  simple  kinds: 

"(1)  LocomotionjOr  traveling  along  a  level  course  without 
a  load; 

*\2)  Raising  the  ft<wfy,with  or  without  a  load,  against  the 
force  of  gravity  in  ascending  a  grade; 

"(3)  Carrying  a  load,  draft,  or  hauling  a  load. 

"A  horse  drawing  a  load  up  a  hill  combines  all  these 
t3rpe8.  He  is  (1)  advancing  and  at  the  same  time  (2)  rais- 
ing his  body.  Likewise,  he  is  (3)  carrying  the  harness  and 
(4)  hauling  the  load.  In  descending  the  hill,  the  horse  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  even  a  fifth  type  of  labor,  bracing 
himself  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent." 

Feeding  standards  for  the  horse  have  been  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  and,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  already  been  stated, 
the  necessity  for  different  standards  is  very  apparent.  Here 
weight  and  work  are  the  two  vital  factors.  The  following 
is  the  modified  WoliT-Lehmann  standard  for  horses,  as  given 
by  Henry  and  Morrison.* 

FEIDXNO  BTAMDAEDB  FOK  HORSUI 

Required  per  day  per  IftOO  lbs,  live  weight 


Condition  of 
work 


Dry 

matter 


Digestible 
crude  protein 


Total  difsest- 
ible  nutrients 


Nutritive 
ratio 


Idle. 

Light. 

Medium... 
Heavy.— 


13-18  lbs. 
15-22  " 
16-24  " 
18-26  " 


0.8-1.0  lb. 
1.1-1.4  " 
1.4-1.7 
2.0-2.2 


7.0-9.0  lbs. 
10.0-13.1 " 
12.8-15.6  " 
15.9-19.5  " 


8.0-9.0 
8.0-8.5 

f  .o— o.o 

7.0-8.0 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  standard,  that  a  horse  at 
heavy  work  requires  from  5  to  8  pounds  more  dry  matter 
and  from  8.9  to  10.5  pounds  more  total  digestible  solids 
than  one  that  is  idle.  A  substantial  increase  in  work]  of  a 
permanent  nature  should  be  accompanied  by  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients  fed, 
with  a  narrowing  of  the  nutritive  ratio. 

The  preparation  of  the  feed  for  a  horse  is  important. 
The  horse  has  a  comparatively  small  stomach,  and  so,  as  his 

*Feede  and  Feeding.  1017 
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work  increases,  concentrates  should  more  or  less  replace 
roughage.  Food  is  prepared  in  several  ways.  Dry  rough- 
age is  often  chaffed,  that  is,  cut  or  shredded.  Chaffing  re- 
duces the  work  of  the  horse  for  the  reason  that  the  more 
the  roughage  is  torn  to  pieces  by  mechanical  means,  the  less 
labor  will  be  required  of  the  horse  in  breaking  it  up.  Men 
who  care  for  horses  often  make  hay  or  straw  more  palatable 
by  chaffing,  then  mixing  with  concentrates,  and  dampening 
the  mass  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  water.  Thus  prepared, 
more  roughage  is  consumed  than  would  be  the  case  other- 
wise, and  the  sprinkling  reduces  the  dust,  which  is  in- 
jurious to  horses. 

The  grinding  of  grain  for  horses  is  not  necessary,  unless 
in  the  case  of  old  animals  with  poor  teeth.  Whole  grain  is 
appetizing  to  the  horse,  he  grinds  and  breaks  it  up  easily 
with  his  teeth,  and  it  digests  efficiently  as  thus  fed.  Crush- 
ing grain  may  be  desirable,  and  the  author  has  known  of 
city  stables  where  oats  were  run  through  a  mill  and  crushed, 
and  as  thus  fed  gave  better  returns,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
management,  than  were  secured  from  oats  fed  whole.  Cook- 
ing of  feed  has  been  resorted  to  by  horsemen  in  the  past, 
more  especially  in  Europe,  but  this  process  affects  the  digest- 
ibility of  the  proteids,  so  the  practice  is  undesirable.  What 
is  known  as  a  bran  mash,  that  is,  wetting  bran  with  hot 
water  to  make  a  thick,  fairly  moist  feed,  is  practiced.  If 
fed  at  regular  periods,  as,  for  example,  once  a  week,  it  has 
a  cooling,  laxative  effect.  Bran  mash  is  relished  by  horses, 
and  is  popular  as  an  occasional  feed.  The  soaking  of  feed 
may  sometimes  be  desirable,  especially  in  spring  when  feed- 
ing very  hard,  dry  com  or  barley. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  best  that  the  horse  should  be  watered 
frequently.  Drinking  a  little  at  a  time,  is  better  than 
having  too  much  water  at  greater  intervals,  especially  if 
an  animal  is  overheated.  The  air  temperature  and  kind 
of  food  will  affect  the  amount  of  water  drunk,  but  about  a 
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gallon  a  day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  may  be 
given  under  fair  conditions. 

The  feeds  most  desirable  for  horses  vary  according  to 
condition  of  age,  work,  and  locality.  Oats  in  the  grain  is 
the  favorite  food  for  horses  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  danger  from  overeating  oats, 
they  are  much  relished,  and  from  them  the  horseman  looks 
for  greater  activity  than  from  most  feeds.  Dry  ear  com  is 
popular  in  the  corn-growing  sections;  especially  in  the  South 
and  Central  West,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses 
see  no  other  kind  of  grain.  Ebcperiments  at  the  Ohio  sta- 
tion, conducted  by  Prof.  Carmichael,  show  no  important 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  com  and  oats,  as  fed  work 
horses  under  equal  conditions.  Barley  is  fed  horses  in  some 
parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  northern  Africa,  and  meets 
with  favor.  Wheat  and  rye  are  too  pasty  for  satisfactory 
horse  feed.  Wheat  bran  has  been  fed  mixed  with  oats  and 
corn,  and  gives  good  results.  Com  meal  is  too  heavy  for  a 
horse  feed,  unless  mixed  with  bran,  oats  or  chaffed  hay, 
when  it  will  do  very  well.  What  is  known  as  chop  feed  for 
horses  in  some  sections  consists  of  varying  proportions  of 
oats  and  cracked  or  crushed  com,  the  percentage  of  one  to 
the  other  depending  upon  the  value  of  each  feed  in  the 
market.  As  a  rule,  two  thirds  oats  and  one  third  corn  is  a 
good  proportion.  Linseed  meal  is  a  most  excellent  feed  to 
be  given  in  small  amount  once  daily,  as,  for  example,  a  half 
pound  a  day.  This  is  a  fine  appetizer,  and  tends  to  make 
the  skin  mellow  and  the  hair  sleek  and  glossy.  Condition 
powders  or  prepared  condimental  stock  foods  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  linseed  meal  will  largely  serve  the  same 
purpose  and  in  fact  is  a  popular  conditioner. 

Of  all  the  dry  roughages,  timothy  hay  in  the  East  is 
the  leadhig  favorite.  It  is  usually  free  from  dust  and  is 
relished  by  the  horse.  Any  well  cured,  sweet  grass,  how- 
ever, will  usually  prove  satisfactx)ry  horse  roughage.    Good 
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diy  com  stover  is  excellent  horse  feed.  Alfalfa  hay  or  red 
clover  are  rich  in  protein  and  lime,  and  may  be  fed  to  advan- 
tage when  care  is  used.  Dust  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  free  of  mildew  or  mould.  A  combination 
of  alfalfa  or  clover  with  corn  makes  nearly  a  balanced  ration 
for  the  work  horse.  There  is  considerable  diflference  of 
opinion  among  American  horsemen  as  to  the  suitability  of 
these  feeds  for  horses,  but  in  France  alfalfa  has  long  been 
extensively  fed  to  horses,  while  in  the  western  United  States 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  an  excellent  roughage  for  horses 
when  well  cured.  Corn  silage  may  be  safely  fed  to  horses 
in  limited  amounts,  but  it  is  important  that  it  be  bright  and 
well  cured,  free  of  all  mouldy  matter;  otherwise  serious 
results  may  occur.  Horses  do  well  on  pasture,  especially  of 
mixed  grasses  or  of  some  sort  of  blue  grass,  of  which  Ken- 
tucky blue  is  the  more  common  sort. 

Feeding  the  brood  mare.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
brood  mare  in  good  condition.  She  should  be  kept  at  rea- 
sonably steady  work,  and  fed  so  as  not  to  lose  in  weight  or 
appear  thin  and  run-down  prior  to  foaling.  She  may  be 
fed  as  any  work  horse  might  be,  and  kept  in  good  working 
order.  If  used  for  breeding  purposes  only,  the  brood  mares 
are,  as  a  rule,  run  on  pasture  for  at  least  half  the  year,  and 
are  fed  little  grain  if  the  grass  is  good,  otherwise  special  feed 
is  also  given.  A  light  feed  of  concentrates,  especially  oats 
or  bran,  is  recommended.  Only  a  light  ration  of  these  con- 
centrates should  be  given  just  before  foaling.  The  stall  for 
foaling  should  be  very  clean  and  disinfected.  At  foaling 
time  but  a  light  mash  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  by 
grain  in  small  amount.  If  all  goes  well,  the  mare  may 
gradually  go  on  to  regular  full  feed,  and  return  to  work  in 
ten  days  or  so.  As  the  colt  grows,  the  need  for  increasing 
the  feed  of  the  mare  will  become  apparent.  If  she  is  a  good 
mother,  and  nurses  the  colt  well,  furnishing  plenty  of  milk, 
she  will  need  much  more  good  food  than  she  would  other- 
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wise.  If  one  has  aome  succulent  feed,  such  as  roots  or  silage, 
it  will  prove  very  good  for  the  mare.  The  following  are 
two  good  rations  for  a  brood  mare  at  work: 

(1)  Com  6  parts,  oats  4,  bran  4,  timothy  or  prairie  hay  aa  desired. 

(2)  Com  6  parts,  bran  3,  alfalfa  bay  or  clover  as  deaired. 

Feeding  die 
foal.  For  the  first 
three  or  four 
weeks  the  foal 
will  depend  upon 
the  mother's 
milk  for  food. 
When  about 
three  weeks  old, 

Fif/m  71.— A  bona  [atioD.     (22)  tW  Ibi.  corn.  (M)  40       i*    will    hMFin    ift 
K*.    «U.    (27)    to    (b..    lw»n,     PhoHiir.pl.    by    tho       "    *•"    "^»»    W 

■"f">r'  nibble  grain 

from  the  mother's  feed  box,  if  convenient.    Then  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  let  the  colt  feed  by  itself.     The 
mare  may  be  tied,  and  a  small  feed  box  in  which  a  Uttle 
oatmeal  is  placed  be  fixed  convenient  to  the  colt.      In   a 
week  or  so  some 
bran    may    be 
added    to    this. 
When  about  two 
months  old  the 
foal  may  receive 
a  mixture  of  oats 
and    bran    in 
equal    parts    by 

weight.    When  in       FiKure  72.— Anothpr  hOTBC  rUioB.     (28)  omn,  80  lb*.; 
,  „  (27)  bran,  3U  lb>.     rholofrsph  by  the  author.  . 

pasture   a  small 

pen  should  be  arranged  in  which  the  colt  may  be  fed  grain 
by  itself.  A  common  arrangement  is  to  fence  off  with  the 
lower  rail  high  enough  for  the  colt  to  pass  under,  but  too 
low  for  the  mare.     At  three  months  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
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of  cracked  com,  crushed  oats,  and  bran  will  be  relished,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  small  portion  of  oil  meal,  if  desired. 
Bright,  sweet,  leafy  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  in  season  should 
also  be  available  to  the  foal,  or,  if  these  can  not  be  supplied, 
then  hay  of  fine  quaUty  is  next  best. 

The  colt  in  its  younger  days  is  kept  close  to  the  mare, 
and  nurses  as  often  as  desired.  It  is  not  a  wise  plan,  how- 
ever, to  drive  the  mare  and  foal  to  town  and  back  on  hot 
days  or  to  cause  unnecessary  excitement  for  either.  Also, 
the  foal  should  not  nurse  the  mother  while  she  is  heated  and 
excited,  else  indigestion  will  be  likely,  to  occur.  Foals  are 
usually  weaned  at  from  four  to  six  months  of  age,  but  the 
time  of  weaning  depends  on  the  amount  of  milk  given  by 
the  mare  and  the  condition  of  mother  and  colt.  As  a  rule, 
the  colt  should  nurse  as  long  as  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  milk,  for  no  other  food  can  equal  the  mother's  milk. 

Feeding  growing  horses.  After  weaning  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  colt  growing  and  building  up  a  strong  frame  and 
body.  Muscle-making  foods,  therefore,  are  what  are  needed, 
such  as  legumes,  hays,  and  oats,  bran,  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  bean  meal.  Plenty  of  good  roughage  should  be 
fed  along  with  a  small  feed  of  grain. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  station  Cochel  and  Severson  fed 
some  draft  colts  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
they  made  excellent  development.  The  first  winter  the  colts 
had  a  feed  of  5  pounds  of  grain  daily,  in  2  feeds,  consisting 
of  5  parts  shelled  corn,  3  parts  oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran  and 
1  part  linseed  meal.  At  the  end  of  3  months  this  ration 
was  increased  to  7}/^  pounds  per  day.  Silage  and  hay  were 
also  fed  these  colts.  The  second  winter  the  grain  consisted 
of  shelled  com  6  parts,  oats  2,  and  bran  and  Unseed  meal  1 
part  each.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  pasturage, 
and  the  wisdom  of  feeding  all  the  grain  the  colts  will  con- 
sume when  on  pasture.  Prof.  J.  L.  Edmonds,  of  the  Illinois 
station,  who  has  conducted  extensive  experiments  in  feeding 
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horses,  in  reporting  on  feeding  growing  fillies,  makes  the 

following  pertinent  statement  relative  to  feeding  growing 

colts  on  Mississippi  valley  farms  i*^ 

"Alfalfa  hay  fed  with  com  and  oats  gave  results  of  a  character 
which  indicates  that  there  is  little  or  no  n^d  of  feeding  purchased  mill 
feeds  to  growing  horses  when  alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  the  farm.  ]¥hen 
alfalfa  hay  is  the  roughage  used,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  grain 
ration  may  safely  lie  com.  In  this  experiment  the  proportion  was  one 
half  by  weight." 

Feeding  the  work  horse.  Horses  engaged  in  draft  work 
should  be  fed  a  limited  amount  of  roughage  and  sufficient 
concentrates  to  meet  all  needs.  Of  course  the  amount  to  be 
fed  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  work  he 
is  doing.  It  is  recommended  to  feed  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  food  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight,  the  amount 
of  concentrates  ranging  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the. 
total,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  work.  Hard  working, 
farm  or  dray  horses  are  usually  fed  roughage  at  morning 
and  night,  with  concentrates  at  noon.  The  heaviest  feed 
should  be  given  at  night,  because  the  horse  is  then  having 
his  most  restful  period  during  24  hours,  and  so  should  eat 
and  digest  his  food  to  best  advantage.  Standard  foods, 
common  to  the  locality,  and  suited  to  horses,  should  be  used. 
Oats  meet  with  most  favor  in  the  stables  of  drayage  com- 
panies, while  on  the  farms  of  the  South  and  Central  West, 
corn  is  very  generally  used,  supplemented  in  many  cases 
with  oats  and  a  weekly  bran  mash.  In  reporting  on  feed- 
ing work  horses  at  the  Kansas  station,!  Dr.  C.  W.  McCamp- 
bell  states  that  the  following  daily  rations  were  exceptionally 
well  adapted  for  horses  at  hard  work  that  weighed  about 
1,150  pounds: 

(1)  Oats  4  lbs.,  com  6  lbs.,  bran  4  lbs.,  timothy  ha^  12  lbs. 

(2)  Com  6  lbs.,  bran  3  lbs.,  linseed  meal  1  lb.,  prairie  hay  14  lbs. 

(3)  Oats  2  lbs.,  com  8  lbs.,  alfalfa  hay  10  lbs. 

Fattening  horses.  In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  thin  horses, 

^Bulletin  192.  Illinois  Agr.  Exp.  Station.     Feeding  Pure-Bred  Draft  Fillies. 
fBulletin  186  Kansas  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  1912. 
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three  to  six  shears  old  of  draft  type,  are  bought  and  fattened 
by  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  that  business.  Large  num- 
bers of  such  horses  have  been  fed  in  northern  Ohio,  and  then 
shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  eastern  markets. 
These  horses  are  usually  placed  in  conmion  stalls  in  the  fall, 
and  fed  for  about  100  days  for  the  spring  market.  They 
are  usually  fed  com  and  oats  heavily.  They  will  often  con- 
sume 2  pounds  of  grain  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight. 
When  first  put  on  feed  fattened  horses  are  given  bran  for  a 
few  days  to  cool  them  off  and  clean  them  out,  after  which 
they  are  put  on  a  fattening  ration  of  corn,  oats,  and  bran 
and  clover  hay.  When  on  full  feed,  a  b%  draft  horse  will 
eat  10  or  12  good-sized  ears  of  com  3  times  a  day,  3  quarts 
of  oats  each  morning  and  night,  and  2  or  3  pounds  of  bran 
at  noon.  Horses  thus  fed  are  given  very  little  if  any  exer- 
cise, and  gain  in  weight  about  3  pounds  a  day. 

Watering  the  horse  may  be  done  at  any  time  when  he 
is  not  too  warm,  and  even  then  a  small  amount  may  be 


Fiaun  72.— Tba  Qoaudiy  dtlnk.     From  >  Scotch  photoccipb. 
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allowed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  horses  should 
always  be  watered  before  rather  than  after  feeding.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  that  it  really  makes  no  differ- 
ence. It  is  best  to  water  frequently,  so  that  the  horse  will 
not  drink  too  much  at  one  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  water 
before  feeding,  and  then  again  in  two  or  three  hours,  if  the 
horse  is  at  regular  work.  "The  one  time  at  which  a  horse 
requires  and  appreciates  a  drink  most,"  writ<*^  Dr.  Carl  W. 
Gay,*  "yet  is  offered  it  least  frequently,  is  the  last  thing  at 
night,  after  having  consumed  his  full  allowance  of  roughage, 
and  being  ready  to  lie  down  to  sleep.  Every  horse  having 
worked  through  the  day  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  drink  at  this  time."  Ordinarily  water  does  not  need 
to  be  warmed,  but  in  winter  in  the  colder  North  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  water  that  has  been  warmed  by  a  tank  heater 
and  is  not  icy  cold.  The  amount  of  water  a  horse  will  drink 
will  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air,  on  his  work, 
and  food.  A  horse  fed  alfalfa  will  drink  more  than  one  fed 
timothy,  and,  if  the  food  is  succulent,  such  as  silage  or  pas- 
ture, the  amount  of  water  is  greatly  reduced.  Kellner  re- 
portsf  that  a  horse  will  drink  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
in  its  food  from  4.5  to  6.5  pounds  of  water.  Water  is  im- 
portant in  digestion,  because  it  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
food  is  softened,  broken  up,  and  moved  through  the  digestive 
tract.  As  a  part  of  the  blood,  water  carries  the  nutrients 
throughout  the  entire  body. 

Salting  the  horse  should  be  provided  for,  as  he  will  eat 
a  small  amount  of  salt  with  relish.  Salt  is  thought  to  aid 
digestion,  and  it  makes  palatable  some  feeding  stuffs.  Too 
much  salt,  however,  stimulates  drinking  water  in  excess, 
and  so  may  injure  the  digestive  processes.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  a  work  horse  might  eat  an  ounce  or  two 
a  day  to  advantage.  "Lick  stones,"  or  pressed  cakes  of 
salt  have  been  largely  sold  in  the  past  to  men  keeping  ex- 

•Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  1914,  p.  243. 

tThe  Scientific  Feeding  of  Animals.  By  O.  Kellner,  1910. 
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tensive  stables  of  horses.    These  are  placed  in  the  manger 
subject  to  the  use  of  the  horse  at  all  times. 

THINGS  THE  HORSEMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

1.  Where  the  horse  industry  is  most  prominent  in  America. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  horse-power. 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  ration  to  work  performed. 

4.  Why  some  foods  are  better  for  horses  than  others. 
6.  The  special  value  of  linseed  meal  for  horses. 

6.  How  to  feed  the  foal. 

7.  What  feed  to  use  to  secure  the  best  growth. 

8.  How  much  concentrates  should  be  ^  the  work  horse. 

9.  When  the  horse  should  be  given  water. 

10.  If  salt  is  necessary  for  the  horse. 

MAKE  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HORSE 
FEEDING  ABOUT  HOliE 

11.  How  many  horses  are  there  to  the  square  mile  in  the  county  in 

which  you  live?    Of  what  breeds  or  types  are  they? 

12.  Ascertain  how  many  persons  out  of  fifty  in  your  section  feed  on 

the  basis  of  the  feeding  standard. 

13.  What  commercial  feeds  for  horses  are  shipped  in? 

14.  Can  you  report  on  any  fattening  of  draft  norses? 

15.  Study  the  methods  men  follow  in  giving  their  horses  dnnk. 

16.  Report  on  the  salting  of  horses  among  your  farmer  friends. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  CARE  OF  HORSES 

Many  things  might  be  written  regarding  the  care  of 
horses,  because  the  subject  is  a  very  broad  one  and  covers 
various  items  of  interest  and  importance;  but  only  a  few  of 
the  more  important  features  of  management  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  limited  space  here  available. 

Regularity  in  the  care  of  the  horse  is  very  important. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  when  not  on  pasture  he  should  be 
fed  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  customary  to  feed  three  times 
daily  at  regular  hours,  and  water  before  going  to  work  and 
again  upon  return.  Grooming  also  should  be  done  at  much 
the  same  time  each  day.  Where  daily  exercise  is  necessaiy, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stallion  and  horses  not  at  work,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  this  at  regular  periods.  No  animal  on  the 
farm  adjusts  itself  to  regular  habits  to  more  advantage  than 
the  horse. 

The  grooming  of  the  horse  is  quite  necessary  if  kept  in 
the  stable,  although  he  always  responds  to  this  process. 
Dust  and  dirt  on  the  skin  tend  to  close  up  the  pores,  and 
thus  to  a  certain  extent  affect  the  health  and  disposition  of 
the  animal.  Body  waste  is  thrown  off  in  sweating,  and  a 
good  brushing  will  remove  this,  stimulate  the  skin,  and  leave 
the  pores  open  and  in  better  condition  to  perform  their  work. 
If  a  horse  is  wet  from  sweat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first  rub 
him  off  with  a  half  round  scraper,  following  with  a  thorough 
rubbing  with  handfuls  of  dry  straw.  This  rub  leaves  a 
horse  in  good  condition  for  a  final  brushing.  A  hard  metal 
currycomb  is  not  a  good  tool  for  a  horse,  especially  on  his 
legs  and  more  sensitive  parts.  It  is  better  to  brush  him 
well  with  a  good  fiber  or  hair  brush,  although  a  dull  curry- 

208 
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comb  may  be  used  on  the  body.  In  connection  with  the 
grooming  work,  one  should  use  &  strong  comb  and  brush  for 
putting  mane  and  tail  in  order.  A  heavy  sponge  is  always 
useful  for  spon^g  off,  and  a  strong  lineo  towel  makes  a 
most  useful  dust  cloth  for  polishing  up  the  coat  of  hair.  To 
clean  out  the  hoofs,  one  may  use  a  pick  of  some  sort,  such  as 
a  hay  hook,  for  example. 

Clii^nng  the  horse  is  necessary  to  remove  the  long  hair 
in  the  spring,  after  it  has  begun  to  shed.  Formerly  this  was 
done  with  hand  clippers,  but  it  is  now  usually  performed 
with  clippers  propelled  by  machinery.    Clipping  is  common- 


Fisurs  74. — Bruahing  oS  the  brood  mue.     Photogtsph  by  Ibe  kUthoT. 

ly  done  to  get  rid  of  the  hairs  which  become  annoying  unless 
clipped,  shedding  off  as  they  do  by  degrees,  and  more  or 
less  covering  the  clothing  of  persons  driving.  Vigorous 
brushing  is  a  help,  but  long,  thick  hair  had  best  be  removed 
by  the  clippers.  The  horse  feels  better  for  it,  there  is  less 
danger  with  a  web  coat  of  his  taking  cold,  and  the  obnox- 
ious loose  hair  is  done  away  with.  The  long  hairs  within 
the  outer  ear,  which  serve  to  keep  out  insects,  should  not 
be  cut  off.  It  is  also  desirable  to  leave  the  hair  on  the 
l^s  below  knee  and  hock,  for  this  gives  protection  to  the 
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skin.    If  desired,  clipping  may  be  done  in  the  fall,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  this  operation  in  spring. 

Blanketing  the  horse  is  customary  in  winter  in  cold  cli- 
mates when  the  animal  is  unduly  exposed.  Special  made 
horse  blankets  are  used  in  cold  stables,  although  these 
should  not  be  necessary  where  the  building  is  properly  ven- 
tilated and  drafts  do  not  occur.  Humane  societies  require 
the  blanketing  of  horses  in  some  localities,  when  exposed  on 
the  streets.  A  blanket  keeps  the  coat  of  hair  more  sleek 
than  when  it  is  not  used.  In  summer  very  light,  durable 
blankets  or  nets  are  frequently  used  to  give  animals  protec- 
tion from  flies.  The  man  who  blankets  his  horse  to  give 
protection  from  either  cold  or  flies  is  no  doubt  kindly  of 
nature  and  seeks  to  make  his  animals  comfortable. 

The  care  of  the  feet  of  the  horse  is  of  much  importance. 
The  foot  of  the  horse  is  discussed  on  page  167.  Its  care  is 
another  matter.  The  hoofs  should  have  a  uniform  de- 
velopment, and  not  lose  their  shape.  Long  toes,  lack  of 
uniformity  of  length  of  hoof  on  opposite  sides,  and  low  flat 
heels, — any  one  of  these  result  in  defective  feet  and  improper 
gait.  The  hoof  should  be  kept  trimmed  so  as  to  secure  a 
natural,  uniform  shape,  with  strong  walls.  The  frog  should 
never  be  cut,  only  the  tag  ends  trimmed  oflF,  so  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  buffer  when  the  foot  hits  the  ground.  The  bars 
should  not  be  cut  down,  and  the  sole  made  concave,  a  process 
which  weakens  the  foot  and  narrows  the  heel,  giving  a  more 
or  less  contracted  foot.  It  is  desirable  to  clean  out  each 
hoof  with  a  pick  every  day  and  brush  out  all  foreign  matter. 

If  a  horse  stands  on  foul  soil  or  manure,  a  disease  called 
thrush  may  develop  in  the  frog,  and  lameness  result.  Thrush 
appears  as  a  dark  colored  pus  of  foul  odor  in  the  cleft  of  the 
frog,  which  presents  a  somewhat  open  appearance  when  it 
should  be  dry  and  close.  For  treatment  the  loose  parts  of 
the  frog  should  be  trimmed  away,  and  the  foot  well  cleaned 
and  sterilized,  after  which  copper  sulphate  may  be  packed 
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in  the  crevices  of  the  foot.  An  absolutely  clean,  dry  stall 
is  a  necessity  for  healthy,  good  feet.  Sometimes  the  feet 
become  too  dry  and  brittle,  in  which  case  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  soak  them  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  in  a  shallow  pan  or 
trough.  Capable  horsemen,  who  watch  the  feet  of  their 
horses  carefully,  occasionally  rub  neats-foot  or  sweet  oil  on 
the  hoofs,  which  prevents  their  becoming  too  dry.  The 
horse  should  be  kept  properly  shod,  and  the  feet  inspected 
from  time  to  time  to  note  the  condition  of  the  shoes  and 
see  that  they  do  not  become  loose. 

The  treatment  of  sores  and  wounds  on  the  horse  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.    A  first  requirement  is  cleanli- 
ness.   In  general  a  sore  or  wound  should  first  be  bathed 
with  pure  sterilized  warm  water.    A  wound  or  cut  should 
be  disinfected  with  some  easily-obtained,  healing  solution. 
Common  coal-tar  sheep  dip,  or  creolin,  diluted  50  times,  is 
a  popular  disinfectant.    A  three  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  soft  water  is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose.    Dr. 
Hadley  states*  that  "bandages  or  other  dressings  must  be 
changed  as  soon  as  they  become  saturated  with  the  wound 
secretions.    At  this  time  the  wound  is  cleaned  with  an  anti- 
septic solution.    The  surface  of  the  wound  should  be  sopped 
instead  of  rubbed,  to  avoid  irritation  and  injury  to  the 
newly  formed  granulation  tissue.    A  dusting  powder,  com- 
posed of  iodoform  or  boric  acid,  or  equal  parts  of  iodoform, 
boric  acid,  and  tannic  acid,  may  be  sifted  on  the  wound 
to  check  secretions  and  promote  healing.    If  pus  has  a  tend- 
ency to  collect  in  pockets,  these  should  be  swabbed  out  daily 
or  opened  so  as  to  allow  free  drainage."  Tincture  of  iodine, 
as  prepared  by  a  druggist  for  bruises  and  wounds,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  healing  and  antiseptic  remedies  available. 
Where  the  harness  rubs  and  tends  to  produce  sores,  as  on 
the  shoulders  and  neck,  the  pressure  on  the  bruised  part 
should  be  relieved.    It  is  also  a  good   plan   to  wash  the 
shoulders,  neck  and  withers  morning  and  night  with  salt 

*The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease,  1915. 
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water,  using  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  In 
the  case  of  serious  sores  or  wounds  the  wisest  policy  will  be 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  veterinarian  for  treat- 
ment if  the  expense  incurred  is  not  too  great. 

The  sanitation  of  the  horse  stable  is  of  much  importance. 
In  those  stables  where  manure  accumulates,  and  the  floor 
is  moist,  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia  is  very  common.  Here 
we  find  an  unsanitary  condition,  from  which  results  a  more 
or  less  unhealthy  condition  of  the  feet.  The  stall  should  be 
kept  clean,  the  manure  removed  each  day,  and  dry  bedding 
of  some  form  supplied.  Bright  straw  or  shavings  are  popu- 
lar materials  for  bedding,  and  readily  absorb  moisture  under- 
foot. Ventilation  is  especially  important  in  the  horse 
stable.  The  temperature  of  the  horse  stable  should  be  cool 
rather  than  warm.  Captain  Hayes,  a  noted  authority  on 
horses,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  temperature  of  the 

stable,  says:* 

"I  have  had  many  opportunities  in  Russia  for  comparing  the  relative 
healthiness,  during  very  cold  weather,  of  hot  stables  and  of  thoae  kept 
at  a  natural  temperature.  In  large  towns  in  Russia  the  practice  throu^- 
out  the  winter  is  to  have  stables  at  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  inside  and  outside 
being  not  infrequently  over  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Consequentlv, 
influenza,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  diseases  of  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing, especially  roaring  among  big  horses,  are  common  in  these  abodes. 
In  the  Russian  cavalrv  remount  depots  an  entirely  different  course  is 

{)ursued;  for  the  stables  at  these  places  are  immensely  roomy,  very 
ofty,  and  are  ventilated  so  freely  and  kept  so  clean,  that  even  in  the 
early  morning,  before  the  horses  are  taken  out,  the  air  inside  is  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  closeness.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  horses 
kept  in  them  maintain  their  health  during  the  extremely  cold  winter  in 
the  same  excellent  manner  they  do  in  summer." 

The  breaking  and  training  of  the  colt  is  a  most  important 
feature  of  management.  A  few  rules  relating  to  this  process 
is  all  that  can  be  offered  here.  Colts  differ  widely  in  tem- 
perament and  disposition,  and  each  one  is  a  problem  in  it- 
self. It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  friendly  relationship  with 
the  colt  when  it  is  very  young,  long  before  the  process  of 
training  begins.  It  should  be  petted  and  made  familiar  with 
its  future  master,  that  confidence  may  be  established.    The 

'^Stable  Management  and  Exercise,  1900. 
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use  of  the  baiter  is  first  necessary,  and  it  may  be  put  on  at  a 
very  early  a«e,  long  before  being  weaned.  Next,  the  colt 
should  be  taught  to  stand  tied.  Some  colts,  especially  of 
the  draft  type,  very  readily  adapt  themselvea  to  halter  or 
bridle,  ad  well  as  to  the  harness  and  work.  Light  horses  of 
the  hot-blooded  sort,  are  not  so  easily  educated.  Prof. 
Roberts,  an  old  hor^man,  says  :* 

"With  rare  exceptions,  the  colt  on  the  farm  is  made  usable  if,  for  a 
'    "     'a  Bubjected  to  the  restraints  of  a 


ncun  75.— Putlini  t)»  collitr  on  the  youna  hone  lor  the  liret  time.     Phuto- 

be  left  Black  at  first.  Gradually  from  day  to  day  the  r«ins  may  be 
shortened;  provided,  however,  they  are  nevermade  so  short  as  to  place 
the  bead  in  an  uncomfortable  position  or  draw  the  bit  so  tightly  into  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  as  to  nialte  them  sore.  After  the  bitting,  the  cult 
may  wear  the  harness  and  be  driven  with  lines  in  the  open  field,  without 
being  attached  to  a  vehicle.  The  next  step  is  to  drive  him  for  a  few 
houiB  each  day  by  the  side  of  a  gt>od-«izca,  staid,  mature  farm  horse 
attached  to  a  farm  wagon,  which  should  be  furnished  with  a  brake.  The 
lesson  of  training  should  be  continued  without  interruption  until  he 
IcDOWB  what  is  expected  of  him.  When  given  the  command  \Mioal, 
accompanied  by  a  firm  yet  not  rough  pull  on  the  lines,  he  should  prompt- 
ly stop.     When  the  command  "get  up"  Li  given,  along  with  a  slap  of  the 
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leins,  it  meana  go  forward.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  horse  baclt,  then  he 
u  given  tlie  word  "back,"  accompanied  wilh  a  backward  pull  on  the 
reina.  The  word  "steady"  is  commonly  mvid  to  caution  a  horae  ae  to 
hi«  movementg,  that  he  may  not  net  too  fast.  With  fami  teams,  the 
command  "gee  si^ifics  a  turn  to  the  right,  while  "haw"  means  a  turn 
to  the  left.  Urdmariiy  haw  and  gee  are  used  in  the  field  when  the 
reins  cannot  easily  be  used,  as  in  plowing,  cultivating,  etc.  Horses 
should  not  be  required  to  work  until  they  have  maturad  enough  to  bear 
the  service  without  injury.  If  compieUed  to  do  hard  work  before  he  ia 
four  years  old,  his  development  may  be  much  injured." 

The  harness  of  the  horse  in  its  simplest  form,  consists 
of  three  pieces,  bridle,  breast  harness  or  collar,  and  saddle. 
These  and  their  use  may  be  briefly  described  a^  follows: 


Figure  TB.— A  pair  n(  draft  hornwi  in  harn™»,  Pliotogriph  by  Prol.W.  J.  Decker. 

The  bridle  consists  of  the  bit,  cheek  straps,  brow  band, 
throatlatch,  and  checkrein.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
blinds.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bits,  but  under  most  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  a  plain  sinRle  bar  bit  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Sometimes  the  bar  is  covered  with  leather  or  rubber  as  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  tender  mouth.  By  adjusting  the  length  of 
the  eheek  pieces,  the  bit  may  be  fitted  to  the  mouth,  so  that 
it  will  Ije  neither  too  loose  nor  too  tight,  crossing  (he  bars  of 
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the  mouth  just  back  of  the  tushes.  Blinds  are  used  by 
some  persons,  and  some  horses  handle  better  with  these  on 
the  harness  than  without  them.  A  bridle  without  blinds  is 
known  as  an  "open  bridle."  The  checkrein  extends  from 
the  bits  to  the  top  of  the  saddle  by  way  of  the  poll  or  through 
loops  attached  to  the  upper  parts  each  side  of  the  bridle. 
The  checkrein  is  intended  to  assist  the  horse  in  holding  up 
his  head  and  neck  in  an  easy,  graceful  manner,  to  keep  him 
under  restraint  so  he  will  not  attempt  to  eat  when  at  work, 
or  move  the  head  and  neck  about  so  as  to  disarrange  the 
harness.    A  too  tight  check  is  punishment  for  the  horse. 

The  breast  harness  consists  of  a  fiat  strap  which  extends 
down  over  each  side  of  the  neck  just  in  front  of  the  withers, 
the  ends  supporting  a  breast  piece,  which  connects  with  the 
tugs  by  means  of  which  a  light  vehicle  is  pulled.  The  breast 
harness  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  the  breast 
piece  will  pull  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  against  the  breast, 
interfering  with  free  action  of  limbs  or  breathing. 

The  collar  used  in  heavy  work  harnesses,  in  place  of  the 
breast  harness,  varies  in  the  material.  It  should  consist  of  a 
frame  of  leather  or  other  material,  shaped  to  fit  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  Most  collars  have  sweat  pads  on  top  and 
sides,  so  that  with  work  the  neck  and  shoulders  will  not  be- 
come sore.  The  exterior  of  the  collar  has  a  groove,  in  which 
fits  a  pair  of  hames.  At  the  lower  part  of  each  hamc  is 
attached  one  end  of  the  heavy  tug  of  leather  or  other  material, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  hooked  to  the  vehicle  or  implement 
to  be  hauled.  Much  care  must  be  used  in  the  fit  of  collar. 
It  should  not  chafe  or  bruise  the  skin  or  make  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  shoulder  or  joint  sore.  The  tugs  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  when  a  load  is  drawn  the  animal's  wind  will 
not  be  shut  oflF  and  the  weight  of  the  load  will  be  properly 
distributed  over  the  collar.  Each  horse  should  have  his  own 
collar,  and  care  be  taken  to  see  that  it  fits  the  neck  right. 
A  new  collar  requires  some  time  for  adjustment. 
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The  saddle  extends  over  the  back  just  behind  the  withers, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  two  rings,  through  which  the  driving 
lines  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  bits  to  the  driver  behind. 
The  saddle,  which  crosses  the  back,  is  held  in  place  by  several 
pieces.  The  checkrein  may  slip  over  a  hook  at  the  saddle 
top.  From  the  rear  there  extends  a  backstrap  along  over 
the  spine  to  the  center  point  between  the  hips,  where  another 
strap  called  the  crupper  is  buckled,  which  passes  under  the 
tail.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  line  from  mouth  to  root  of 
tail,  which  assists  in  keeping  the  harness  in  place.  The 
lower  part  of  the  saddle  has  its  ends  connected  by  means  of 
a  belly  band,  so  that  it  may  be  held  securely  in  place.  A 
breeching  piece  which  extends  around  back  of  the  hind 
quarters,  is  supported  in  place  by  straps,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  backstrap  at  a  point  between  the 
hips.  There  are  many  styles  of  harnesses  and  methods  of 
harnessing;  but,  no  matter  what  the  style,  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  the  harness  fit  right  in  all  its  parts,  and 
that  the  horse  or  mule  wearing  it  be  made  comfortable  in 
its  adjustment. 

m  CARING  FOR  HORSES 

1.  How  much  rejfularity  should  be  observed? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  grooming? 

3.  When  is  clipping  resorted  to,  and  why? 

4.  How  does  a  blanket  affect  the  hair? 

5.  What  should  be  done  to  prevent  thrush? 

6.  Explain  how  you  would  treat  a  wound. 

7.  What  attention  should  be  ^ven  to  stable  temperature? 

8.  How  should  the  colt  bo  trained  to  use  of  the  harness? 

9.  At  what  age  should  colts  be  compelled  to  do  hard  work? 

10.  What  attention  should  be  given  to  fit  of  the  collar? 

INTERVIEW  SOME  MEN  ON  THE  CARE  OF  THEIR  HORSES 

11.  How  generally  is  regular  grooming  resorted  to? 

12.  Is  winter  blanketing  universal  in  your  neighborhood? 

13.  Is  the  care  of  the  foot  left  to  the  blacksmith  alone? 

14.  What  is  commonly  used  for  treating  sores  or  wounds? 

15.  Are  absorbents  or  disinfectants  used  in  the  stable? 

16.  How  are  colts  '*broken-in"  by  most  horsemen? 

17.  What  kind  of  bits  are  common,  (a)  for  harness  horses,  (b)  for  draft 

horses? 


CHAPTER  XX 

BREEDS  OF  BEEF  CATTLE 

The  first  cattle  of  which  we  have  any  information 
existed  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times.  The  bones  and  skele- 
tons of  two  very  different  types  of  cattle  have  been  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  parts  of  Europe.  One  of  these  was  very 
much  larger  than  the  cattle  of  to-day,  and  has  been  called 
the  Giant  Ox.  The  other  is  much  smaller  and  finer  of  bone. 
The  skeletons  of  these  two  forms  are  quite  similar  to  the 
cattle  of  our  own  time.  Many  bones  of  these  animals  have 
been  found,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  even  in  the  stone  and  the 
bronze  age  many  thousands  of  years  ago  people  had  cattle 
more  or  less  domesticated.  PUny  and  the  earliest  historians 
refer  to  swift  and  fierce  wild  bulls,  called  Uri,  that  were 
found  in  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
early  Romans  captured  specimens  of  these  wild  bulls  and 
took  them  to  Rome  and  used  them  in  their  brutal  festivities. 

Wild  White  Cattle  have  been  known  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  since  earliest  historical  times.  These  cattle 
lived  in  great  parks.  They  had  upright  horns,  wei^^covered 
with  shaggy  hair,  and  were  pure  white  in  color,  except  the 
hair  about  the  ears  and  muzzle,  which  was  usually  a  dark 
red  or  black.  Numerous  small  herds  of  these  cattle  are 
kept  to-day  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
at  Chillingham  Park  in  northeastern  England.  This  herd, 
which  numbers  only  60  or  70  animals,  runs  wild  on  an  estate 
of  1,100  acres.  They  have  never  been  tamed,  but  live  by 
themselves  back  among  the  hills  in  the  forests  and  meadows. 
It  is  believed  that  these  wild  cattle  are  descended  from  the 
Giant  Ox,  and  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  prehistoric 
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form  and  our  domesticated  cattle  of  the  present  time. 
Shordiom  Cattle.  Tliis  noted  breed,  formerly  called  Dur- 
ham cattle,  originated  in  northeast  England,  in  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  York.  The  river  Tees  flows  through  a  pretty 
valley,  and  for  eome  distance  is  the  boundary  line  between 
these  two  counties.  This  region,  many  years  ago,  was  called 
the  Teeswat«r  country,  and  the  large  cattle  found  here  in 
northern  Yorkshire  were  known  as  "Teeswater  Cattle."  In 
southern  Yorkshire,  in  what  is  called  Holdemess,  was  another 
kind  of  cattle  having  some  things  in  common  with  the  Tees- 
water.  Many  of  these  were  black.  There  were  also  red  or 
red-and-white  cattle  in  other  sections  not  far  from  here. 


Fi«u™  77.— A  herd  of  Wild  While  Cattip  at  Vnynol  Park,  Wmlei.     PIiotogTspb 

Some  cattle  of  superior  milking  qualities  were  brought  over 
from  Holland,  also,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  From 
these  various  sources  came  the  Shorthorn.  In  this  section 
of  England  the  grazing  was  fine;  and  the  city  of  Darlington, 
by  the  river  Tees  in  Durham,  became  in  time  a  great  cattle 
market  and  gathering  place  for  stockmen. 

The  improvement  of  the  Shortiioni  began  over  a  century 
ago.  Two  brothers,  Charles  and  Robert  Colling,  who  lived 
on  separate  farms  north  of  Darlington,  did  much  to  improve 
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the  native  stock  between  1775  and  1820.  Some  have  called 
them  the  founders  of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  but  this  claim 
is  probably  incorrect.  They  improved  the  local  cattle  so 
that  they  matured  earher,  fed  better,  and  had  less  waste  at 
slaughter  than  the  parent  stock  with  which  they  began. 

Thomas  Bates  Uved  in  this  same  region,  east  of  Darlii^- 
ton,  and  he  br6d  a  type  of  large,  handsome  cattle,  noted  for 
both  beef  and  milk  production.  Shorthorns  of  his  breeding 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  criti- 
cised for  lack  of  vigor.  He  produced  the  Duchess,  Waterloo, 
Wild  Eyes,  Oxford,  and  other  families.    Bates  died  in  1849. 


Thomas  Booth,  another  great  breeder,  began  to  keep 
Shorthorns  about  1780  on  a  farm  in  Yorkshire,  southeast  of 
Darlington.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  who  also 
became  famous  breeders.  Their  cattle  had  thicker  chests, 
were  somewhat  rougher  in  form,  and  perhaps  better  feeders 
than  the  Bates  cattle,  and  became  very  popular.  The  Booths 
produced  the  Anna,  Isabella,  Bracelet,  Moss  Rose,  and  some 
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other  families.  The  Collings,  Bates,  and  the  Booths  were 
famous  as  among  the  greatest  improvers  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
that  have  ever  lived  in  England. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  Scotchman  by  the 
name  of  Robertson  introduced  the  first  Shorthorns  to  Scot- 
land and  began  breeding  them  on  his  estate  at  Ladykirk  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  This  was  in  the  South.  In  1829 
Captain  Barclay  brought  the  first  cattle  of  the  breed  to 
north  Scotland.  In  1837,  up  in  Aberdeen,  where  the  winters 
are  cold  and  rough,  and  the  soil  not  the  richest,  Amos  Cruick- 
shank  began  breeding  Shorthorns,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  greatest  breeder  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
He  developed  what  are  known  to-day  as  "Scotch  Short- 
horns." They  are  noted  for  their  early  maturity,  compact 
forms,  strong  constitutions,  and  fine  killing  qualities.  Scotch 
cattle  seemed  to  produce  less  milk  than  those  bred  by  Bates, 
but  were  thicker-fleshed,  so  that  butchers  liked  them  better. 
Cruickshank  produced  quite  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
families  of  to-day,  among  which  the  Brawith  Bud,  Clipper, 
Duchess  of  Gloster,  Lovely,  Orange  Blossom,  Spicy,  Venus, 
Victoria,  and  Violet  may  be  mentioned.  Two  other  great 
Scotch  breeders  have  played  a  leading  part  in  Shorthorn 
history,  on  account  of  their  constructive  breeding,  William 
Marr,  of  Uppermill,  and  William  Duthie,  of  Collynie. 

The  distribution  of  Shorthorns  is  world-wide.  It  is  the 
most  common  breed  of  English-speaking  countries,  and  more 
great  improvers  of  live  stock  have  been  found  among  Short- 
horn breeders  than  any  other  one  breed.  So  conmion  is  the 
Shorthorn,  and  so  well  is  it  suited  to  different  conditions, 
that  long  ago  it  was  nicknamed  "The  Universal  Intruder." 

The  introduction  of  the  Shorthorn  to  America  occurred 
in  1783,  when  a  few  were  imported  into  Virginia  by  Gough 
and  Miller.  These  men  imported  still  others  about  1792. 
From  this  time  on  the  Shorthorn  continued  to  be  brought  to 
the  American  states  along  the  Atlantic  coast.    In  1834  a  very 
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imporUnt  Bhipment  came  to  Ohio,  selected  for  the  Ohio 
Importing  Company.  Since  then  many  thousands  of  Short- 
horns have  been  imported,  and  are  found  distributed  widely 
in  North  and  South  America. 

Th«  durscteristics  of  &e  Shorthorn  are  very  marked. 
The  color  is  red,  red-and-white,  pure  white,  or  a  minghng 
of  red  and  white  hair  forming  what  is  called  a  roan.  No 
other  breed  possesses  this  peculiar  Shorthorn  roan  color, 
which  has  long  been  very  popular  among  the  breeders.  In 
axe  this  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds,  and  bulls  at  maturity 
should  weigh  in  ordinary  condition  2,000  pounds  or  more, 


r«un  79.— A  6fn  Shorlhorn  msUon  on  an  Ohio  F«m.     Photograph  by  Uw 

and  cows  1,400  pounds  and  upward.  The  head  should  be 
lean  and  ehapely,  and  short  from  between  the  eyes  to  the 
muzzle,  which  should  be  of  flesh  color,  dark  noses  being  un- 
popular. The  horns  usually  are  of  medium  size  and  of  a 
white  or  waxy  color,  in  most  cases  curving  around  in  front 
like  a  semicircle  rather  than  standing  upright.  Shorthorns 
should  have  wide  strong  backs  and  large  tiodics.  The  hind 
quarters  are  noted  for  their  thick,  meaty  development, 
though  the  rump  and  tail  head  tend  to  be  patchy  and  rough. 
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Shorthorns  have  been  criticised  for  having  plain,  eomewhat 
prominent  shoulders,  and  for  being  rather  long  of  leg.  These 
criticisms,  however,  do  not  so  generally  apply  to  cattle  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  In  disposition  the  Shorthorn  is  unexcelled. 
As  a  butcher's  beast  fair  examples  of  the  breed  rank  high, 
the  fattened  smmal  dressing  out  well  at  slaughter  and 
producing  a  superior  quaUty  of  meat  that  is  a  favorite  on 
the  market.  Although  especially  suited  to  the  range,  Short- 
horns do  almost  equally  well  under  conditions  of  arable  farm- 
ing, where  extensive  use  of  pasturage  or  range  is  not  available. 


The  Shorthom  in  milk  production  ranks  at  the  top  among 
the  beef  and  so-called  dual-purpose  breeds.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  dairy  Shorthorns  to  produce  5,000  or  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year.  Many  cows  of  the  breed  have  produced 
over  10,000  pounds,  while  Ilose  of  Glenside  made  the  wonder- 
ful record  of  18,075  pounds  in  a  year.  There  have  been 
some  remarkable  records  of  production  during  continuous 
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years,  among  which  Darlington  Cranford  5th  gave  over 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  during  ten  years.  Shorthorn  milk 
tests  around  4  per  cent  fat,  and  many  excellent  butter-fat 
records  have  been  made.  At  least  300  pounds  of  fat  should 
be  made  in  a  year  by  a  fair  example  of  the  breed.  An 
Australian  cow,  Melba  VII,  produced  868  pounds  in  a  year, 
and  Rose  of  Glenside,  in  her  test  above  referred  to,  made  735 
pounds  of  fat.  Milking  Shorthorns  have  grown  greatly  in 
popularity  in  recent  years.  Among  the  more  favorably  known 
families  are  the  Clay ,  Waterloo,  Kinsella,  and  Buttercup. 

Remarkable  prices  have  been  paid  for  Shorthorn  cattle 
now  for  over  a  century.  In  1811  at  the  sale  of  Charles 
ColUng  the  bull  Comet  sold  for  $5,000.  In  1873  at  the  New 
York  Mills  sale,  109  animals  sold  for  $381,990,  an  average 
of  $3,504,  the  cow  Eighth  Duchess  of  Geneva  bringing  the 
top  price  of  history  for  a  cow,  $40,600.  In  1919  the  bull 
Gartley  Lancer  sold  in  Scotland  for  $23,750,  while  two  other 
bulls  brought  $21,000  each. 

Polled  Shorthorns  are  bred  and  registered  separately, 
although  from  pure  Shorthorn  ancestry.  They  were  first 
called  Polled  Durhams,  but  since  1919  have  been  known  as 
Polled  Shorthorns.  They  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Short<- 
horns  except  that  they  are  polled.  They  have  not  greatly 
grown  in  popularity. 

The  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  originated  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  in  southwest  England.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful meadows  and  grassy  hills  in  this  region.  The  cattle 
graze  here  the  whole  year  and  are  rarely  kept  under  roof. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  origin  of  this  breed.  Cattle  have 
thrived  in  this  part  of  England  for  centuries.  One  noted 
English  judge  of  Uve  stock  over  a  hundred  years  ago  gave 
the  opinion  that  the  Hereford  might  have  been  the  first  breed 
on  the  island.  Some  time  before  1671,  white-faced  cattle 
were  brought  from  Holland  to  Hereford,  and  some  think  the 
Herefords  get  their  white  faces  from  these  cattle.     Late  ill 
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the  eighteenth  century,  the  common  color  of  the  breed  was 
red  with  a  white  face.  As  with  the  Shorthorn,  a  number  of 
men  became  noted  Hereford  improvers  and  did  much  for 
these  cattle.  The  Tomkins  family  is  the  most  ffuuous  of 
early  days.  There  was  Benj&miu  the  Elder,  who  died  in 
1789,  and  Benjamin  the  Younger,  who  died  in  1815.  These 
men  produced  many  famous  animala  and  did  much  for  the 
breed.     William  Galliers,  Joho  Price,  and  John  Hewer  also 


Pisure  Bl .— Hereford  bull,  Rioruinl  FWrlsT.  purcbtUHl  for  tW.OOO  by  Fercnaon 
Brothers  o(  Minnnou  from  L.  A.  Pimiard.  This  i*  the  higheat  price  jwid 
(oc  >  beel  bull  ia  Ihs  United  ijlates.  Phatograpb  Irom  Fercuun  Brotben. 

did  much  to  improve  the  Hereford.  John  Hewer  sought  for 
more  size,  quality,  and  uniformity  of  color.  He  bred  many 
famous  animals  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Here- 
fords  were  first  brought  to  America  by  that  famous  states- 
man, Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  He  took  much  interest  in 
pure-bred  live  stock.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sotham,  a  native  of  Here- 
ford, who  emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  broi^ht  some  of 
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these  cattle  to  Albany,  New  York.  Mr.  Sotham  did  much 
to  make  the  breed  popular  in  this  country  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

About  1875,  men  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  West,  who 
owned  a  great  deal  of  land,  became  interested  in  the  Here- 
ford. Since  then  these  cattle  have  become  very  popular 
in  the  grazing  sections  of  the  West,  and  are  found  in  large 
numbers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  although  choice  breeding 
herds  are  to  be  found  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and 
Illinois.  Recently  the  Hereford  has  obtained  an  important 
foothold  in  the  Gulf  Coast  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Hereford  are  very  marked. 
The  color  is  its  most  striking  feature,  the  head  being  white, 
as  is  often  also  the  top  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  brush  of  the 
taQ,  and  legs  below  knees  and  hocks,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  red.  The  red  color  varies  from  light  to  dark,  the  pre- 
ference being  for  a  bright  cherry  red.  The  skin  at  the 
muzzle  should  always  be  of  a  clear  flesh  color.  The  white 
head,  which  is  short  from  muzzle  to  eye,  often  somewhat 
dished  of  face,  and  crowned  with  beautiful,  forward  curving 
waxy-white  horns,  represents  the  ideal  for  stamina,  sex  char- 
acter, and  feeding  capacity.  In  size  and  weight  the  Here- 
ford closely  resembles  the  Shorthorn.  Hereford  cattle  are 
conspicuous  for  their  wide  backs,  deep  bodies,  and  short 
legs.  They  frequently  show  considerable  dewlap  and 
brisket,  and  have  beautiful  smooth  shoulders.  The  hind 
quarters,  however,  tend  to  be  somewhat  narrow  and  rough. 
They  are  noted  for  their  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  all 
sorts  of  grazing  conditions,  thriving  weU  with  the  least  grain 
and  shelter.  The  heavy  curly  winter  coat  of  hair  and  thick 
mellow  skin  gives  the  Hereford  protection  which  other  breeds 
lack  in  an  equal  degree.  Hereford  cattle  mature  early  and 
are  noted  for  baby  beef  production,  attaining  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  when  well  fed,  at  less  than  two  years  of  age.  In  the 
market  Hereford  steers  are  popular  with  buyers,  and  kill 
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out  a  high  percentage  of  carcass  to  offal.  The  cows  of  the 
breed  are  inferior  milkers,  as  a  rule,  though  yielding  an  excel- 
lent grade  of  milk.  In  disposition  Herefords  tend  to  be 
more  or  less  nervous  and  restless  as  compared  with  the  Short- 
horn and  are  not  bo  well  suited  to  stable  coniinement. 

The  quality  of  "rusthng,"  as  they  flay  in  the  West, 
fine  constitution,  and  ability  to  make  early  beef,  have  made 
the  breed  extremely  popular  in  the  range  country  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia.  Among 
the  popular  families  are  the  Anxiety,  Beau  Donald,  Corrector, 
Disturber,  March  On,  Perfection,  and  Prime  Lad.  High 
prices  have  been  paid  for  Herefords,  and  in  1917,  1918,  and 


fliura  82.— Ad  cibibltor'i  hprd  ol  HFrrrorda  at  the  Isir.     Photor*pb  f"™ 

1919  very  high  prices  prevailed.  In  1919  Mouscl  Brothers, 
of  Nebraska,  sold  50  head  for  an  average  price  of  $3,845,  and 
in  1919  W.  T.  McCray,  of  Indiana,  sold  120  hrad  for  an 
average  of  $3,635,  the  record  for  any  bree<l  of  cattle.  In 
1919  the  bull  Richard  Fairfax  was  bought  by  Ferguson 
Brothers,  of  Minnesota,  for  $50,000,  then  the  world's  record 
price  for  a  bull.  Two  bulls  sold  in  1918  m  England,  one, 
lUnger,  for  $45,000  and  the  other,  Resolute,  for  $40,000. 

Polled  Hereford  cattle  of  much  merit  are  bred  to-day  in 
large  numbers.     This  line  of  breeding  first  started  with  grade 
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cattle  in  Kansas.  About  1900,  through  an  cflTort  io  secure 
pure-bred  stock  from  regular  Hereford  ancestry,  a  number 
of  polled  bulls  and  cows  were  seaured  by  Warren  Ganunon, 
of  Iowa.  Since  1900,  when  a  Polled  Hereford  Association 
was  organized,  cattle  of  this  type  have  been  built  upon  a 
pure  foundation  tracing  back  to  horned  Herefords.  Polled 
Herefords  are  now  widely  bred  in  America,  with  Iowa  the 
central  point  of  importance. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  is  a  Scotch  breed  of  cattle  that  -was 
first  developed  in  and  about  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in 
northeast  Scot- 
land. This  sec- 
tion is  about  a 
thousand  miles 
north  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Chicago. 
The  winter  cli- 
mate of  this  re- 
gion is  rather  se- 
vere, and  the  soil 
is  not  the  best, 
though  the  graz- 
ing is  good.  Some 
think  these  ani- 
mals    are      de-       ncun  S3.— a  folW  Hereford  bull.    Fbotoscaph  by  tha 

scended  from  """"' 

the  Wild  White  Cattle.  It  is  a  hornless  breed.  They 
first  became  celebrated  through  Hugh  Watson,  a  tenant 
farmer  at  Keillor.  He  loved  his  cattle  and  studied  carefully 
the  improvement  of  his  herd.  As  a  result  he  produced  more 
early-maturing,  heavier-fleshed,  and  more  compact  cattle 
than  had  before  been  known  in  Scotland.  He  had  a  cow 
named  "Old  Grannie"  that  Uved  to  be  36  years  old,  and  was 
the  mother  of  25  calves,  a  wonderful  record  for  a  cow  of  any 
breed.    William  McCombie  was  another  famous  breeder  of 
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Aberdeen-Aogus  cattle.  He  improved  on  the  work  of  Wat- 
eon,  and  his  cattle  became  celebrated  for  the  prizes  they 
won  in  the  shows  of  Scotland  and  France.  Sir  George 
McPhersoD  Grant,  who  died  in  1907,  was  the  most  noted 
breeder  of  recent  days,  and  from  his  herd  came  some  of  the 
greatest  cattle  of  the  breed. 

The  first  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  were  imported  to  Amer- 
ica in  1873,  by  Geoi^e  Grant,  of  Kansas.  Later  in  the 
seventies  a  few  head  were  taken  to  Canada,  New  York, 


Ficure  84.— AbcrdeeD-Anciu  bull.  Bklklum.  owned  by  J.  3.  Cildwdl  A  Son 
□f  Ohio.     PholocTBph  by  tbe  aultiiu. 

Illinois,  and  other  states  of  the  central  West.  It  is  only  in 
rather  recent  years  that  these  cattle  have  become  popular  in 
America  and  recc^^nized  as  one  of  the  really  great  breeds. 
The  characteristics  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  espe- 
cially marked  in  color,  head  character,  and  quality  of  flesh. 
The  standard  color  b  a  hard,  clear  black,  althoi^h  at  rare 
intervals  red  will  occur.  This  red  is  inherited  from  past 
generations,  for  at  one  time  there  were  many  reds,  browns, 
and  brindles  among  the  cattle  of  Aberdeen.    The  head  is 
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polled,  althoi^h  abortive  homs,or  scurs,  occasionally  develop. 
Even  though  coming  from  pure-bred  aire  and  dam,  the  red 
color  or  acurs  prohibit  roistering  in  the  books  of  the  Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Breeders'  Association.  In  size, 
cattle  of  this  breed  are  eseentially  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  although  they  in  fact  weigh  slightly 
lesB  under  average  conditions.  Aged  bulls  will  weigh  about 
2,000  pounds,  and  cows  around  1,400,  although  it  is  claimed 
that  some  bulls  of  the  breed  have  weighed  up  to  3,000  pounds, 
thb  weight  being  credited  to  the  noted  bull  Justice. 


In  body  conformation  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are 
inclined  to  be  a  trifle  prominent  in  the  shoulder,  their 
backs  Me  only  moderately  wide,  the  loin  being  rounding 
rather  than  flat  like  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford.  There  is 
a  tendency  towards  a  sag  in  the  back,  the  hind  quarters  are 
round  and  full,  though  the  tail-head  is  often  somewhat 
prominent,  due  to  a  falling  away  on  each  side  of  the  rump. 
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These  cattle  etand  on  short  legs,  and  are  very  compact. 
They  graze  well,  mature  early,  fatten  Btnoothly,  produce 
meat  of  the  choicest  grade,  and  kill  out  with  the  least  waste. 
The  Aberdeen-Angus  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  butchers 
on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  carcass  and  small  per  cent 
of  waste  in  dressing.    In  the  fat  stock  shows  in  recent  years, 
in  America  and  England,  no  other  breed  has  won  so  many 
grand  championships.     In  slaughter  testa  the  bullocks  have 
dressed  out  72  per  cent  carcass  to  offal,  which  is  a  very  high 
record.     Many  of  the  cows  are  Rood  milkers,  and  produce 
an    excellent 
grade    of    milk. 
In  disposition 
the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  are  nota- 
bly   nervous, 
more  resembling 
the   Hereford 
than  the  Short- 
horn in  this  re- 
spect. 

These    cattle 
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as  the  great  broediiif?  center,  many  fine  herds  are  found  in 
the  corn-belt  states.  There  are  some  excellent  herds  in  the 
southern  states,  where  the  breed  has  comparatively  recently 
obtained  a  foothold.  Among  the  more  popular  families  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  the  Erica,  Queen  Mother,  Pride, 
and  Blackbird.  During  recent  years  very  high  prices  have 
been  paid  for  these  cattle,  the  highest  being  for  the  bull 
Blackcap  Bertram  sold  in  1919  for  $45,000.  Some  of  the 
bulls  have  sold  for  over  $10,000  each,  while  this  sum  repre- 
sents the  highest  price  paid  for  a  cow,  being  paid  in  1919  for 
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Blackcap  McHenry    ISlst.     Aberdeen-Angus  show  steers 
topped  the   market  many   times,   the  highest   price  ever 
known,  $2.50  per  pound  live  weight,  being  paid  for  the  grand 
champion  steer  Fyvie  Knight  2nd,  exhibited  by  Purdue 
University  at  the  1918  International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
The  Galloway  is  a  beef  breed  that  originated  in  south- 
west Scotland  in  what  is  known  as  the  Galloway  country. 
It  is  a  hilly  region,  with  plenty  of  grass,  and  has  a  somewhat 
cool  and  rather  moist  climate.    These  cattle  have  been  bred 
here  for  centuries.    They  are  black,  though  other  colors 
formerly  occurred,  are  polled,  have  long,  shaggy  coal^  of 
curly  hair,  and  are  hardy 
and    rather  wild  by 
nature.      They  are   not 
quite  a&  large  nor  so  com- 
pact   of    body    as    the 
Aberdeen-Angus,  and  do 
not  fatten  so  easily.  They 
produce    a   very    high 
grade  of    beef,    fine  of 
grain  and  inclined  to  be 
free  from  extra  fat,  such 
as  is  often  found  in  high- 
ly    fed     Shorthorns     or       Fiiu™  87. —a  OallowBy  m^et.     Photograph 

Herefords.     The  Gallo-  by  che  ..uthor 

way  is  a  breed  that  can  endure  severe  winter  conditions  better 
than  most  others,  on  account  of  the  protection  of  a  thick  hide 
and  a  long,  thick,  silky  coat  of  hair.  Very  beautiful  robes  are 
made  from  Galloway  hides  with  the  winter  coat  of  hair. 
This  breed  was  6rst  brought  to  America  about  1850,  or 
perhaps  some  years  before.  It  is  not  popular  and  the  herds 
are  rather  scattered,  more  being  in  the  northwestern  states 
and  in  Canada  than  elsewhere.  The  exhibit  of  the  breed  at 
the  fat^tock  shows  and  fairs  is  usually  small  compared  with 
the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Aberdeen-Angus. 
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IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  RBMEMBBR  ABOUT 

THE  BBEF  BREEDS 

1.  The  relationship  of  Wild  White  Cattle  to  improved  breeds  of 

to-day. 

2.  The  differenoe  between  Teeswater  and  Uoldemess  cattle. 

3.  The  parts  played  by  the  Collings,  Bates,  Booths,  and  Cruickshank. 

(a)  When  and  where  did  they  live? 

rb)  What  did  they  do7 

(c)  What  famihes  did  they  produce? 

4.  A  few  marked  characteristics  of  the  Shorthorn. 

5.  Striking  points  of  identity  of  the  Hereford. 

6.  Why  the  Hereford  is  a  superior  breed  for  the  range. 

7.  What  Hugh  Watson  and  William  McCombie  did  for  the  Aberdeen- 

Angus. 

8.  How  the  Aberdeen- Angus  passes  the  killing  test. 

0.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Galloway  originated. 

10.  The  kind  of  coat  worn  by  the  Galloway. 

ASSUME  YOURSELF  TO  BE  A  CENSUS  TAKER  AND 

11.  Find  out  if  any  pure-bred  herds,  and  what  kind,  occur  in  your 

neighborhood  or  township. 

12.  Make  a  map  and  locate  the  herds  upon  it. 

13.  Ascertain  what  kinds  of  pure-bred  beef  bulls  are  used  in  grade 

herds,  and  why? 

14.  Report  on  what  you  think  the  best  pure-bred  beef  herd  in  the 

county,  and  your  reason  why? 


CHAPTER  XXI 

JUDGmG  BEEF  CATTLE 

In  judging  beef  cattle,  we  have  difTerent  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  animais.  Examples  of  these  may  be  found  in 
mature  bulls  or  cows,  and  young  stock  in  breeding  herds; 
and  in  fat  cattle  ready  for  the  butcher,  or  in  feeders  that 
are  not  yet  in  condition  for  killing.  If  of  about  the  same 
age  and  condition  of  flesh,  however,  we  shall  fiad  that  they 


Ficure  S8. — ^^ctor,  Gnnd  ehampion  at«Tr  at  the  ISIt  InternaUaniil  tjve 
Stock  EipouticHi.  Fed  BndBhowQ  by  Iowa  SUta  Collcaa.  PhoUvapb 
from  Tin  Farmrr. 

have  much  in  common  in  type  and  form.  In  a  study  of 
beef  cattle  throi^h  the  use  of  the  score  card  and  the  scale  of 
points,  it  is  customary  for  classroom  work  to  make  use  of  as 
good  examples  of  such  animals  as  are  obtainable,  judging 
them  as  fat  cattle.  The  following  scale  of  points  is  espe- 
cially arranged  for  the  scoring  of  fat  cattle,  and  its  use  is 
discussed  herewith. 
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A  8C0BB  CARD  POE  FAT  CATTLE 

Points  of       Score  of 
Scale  of  Points  perfect  score  cattle  judge 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE,  38  Points. 

Weight,  score  according  to  age.    At  12  months 

850  lbs.,  at  24  months  1,250  lbs.,  at  30  months 

1,500  lbs 8        

Form,  broad,  deep,  compact,  low  set,  top  and 

underline  straight 10         

Quality,  fine  bone,  mellow  elastic  hide,  soft  and 

silky  hair 10        

Condition,  deep,  even  covering  of  smooth,  firm 

flesh,  the  cod  and  flank  indicating  finish 10        

HEAD  AND  NECK,  7  Points. 

Muzzle,  broad,  mouth  large,  nostrils  large 1  

Eyes,  large  and  bright,  with  placid  expression 1  

Face,  short,  wide,  slightly  dished;  cheeks  fleshy; 

jaw  strong 1  

Forehead,  broad,  full 1  

Ears,  medium  size,  not  coarse,  well  set. 1  

Neck,  thick,  short,  throat  clean,  blending  well 

with  shoulders 2  

FORE  QUARTERS,  9  Points. 

Shoulder  vein,  full  and  smooth 2        

Shoulders,  well  set,  compact  on  top,  smoothly 

covered  with  flesh 3         

Breast,  wide  and  full,  brisket  extending  forward, 

with  little  dewlap 2         

Legs,  straight,  short;  arm  full;  shank  fine,  smooth; 

toes  pointing  directly  forward 2         

BODY,  31  Points. 

Chest,  deep,  wide,  girth  large,  crops  full 5         

Back,  broad,  level,  thickly  and  smoothly  fleshed ....  8         

Loin,  broad,  thick 8         

Ribs,  long,  well  arched,  thickly  and  smoothly 

fleshed 8         

Flanks,  deep,  full,  underline  strai^t  from  front 

to  rear 2         

HIND  QUARTERS,  15  Points. 

Hips,  smoothly  covered,  not  wide  apart,  nor 

prominent 1         

Runip,  long,  wide,  level,  free  of  patchiness, 

tail  head  smooth 4         

Thighs,  thick,  broad,  deep,  full 4         

Twist,  deep,  full ^ 4         

Legs,  well  placed,  short;  hocks  straight;  shank 

Sae  and  smooth;  toes  pointing  straight  forward. . .  2         


Total 100 
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In  judging  fat  cattle,  either  by  the  score  card  or  other- 
wise, the  general  appearance  should  be  first  considered.  As 
one  walks  about  the  animal,  or  as  it  may  be  observed  in 
parade,  the  size  is  compared  with  what  one  thinks  it  should 
be  for  its  age  requirements,  while  special  note  is  also  taken 
as  to  the  general  form,  quality,  and  condition.  The  subject 
of  weight  is  a  comparative  one,  but  in  judging  it  is  customary 
to  discriminate  against  the  animal  that  is  too  small  for  its 
age  or  that  shows  evidence  of  being  naturally  undersized. 


Ficure  Sfl.—The  piHiKu  of  a  bwf  animal.     Reiirwlurrd  frum  "Judiini  Firm 

The  form  of  the  beef  animal,  as  indicated  by  the  score 
card,  should  show  breadth,  depth,  and  compactness.  Then, 
if  this  includes  an  excellent  degree  of  fatness  over  the  body, 
known  as  condition,  the  butcher  will  obtain  from  such  a 
carcass  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  most  valuable  cuts. 
Some  writers  on  live  stflck  have  compared  the  body  of  fat 
cattle  to  a  rectangle,  when  viewed  from  one  side.  The  body 
of  the  animal,  excepting  the  hea<l,  neck,  and  legs,  would 
very  well  fill  a  rectangular  form.     Viewed  from  cilher  the 
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front  or  the  rear,  the  body  should  fill  a  square.  Long  ago 
English  writers  made  use  of  this  illustration  of  correct  beef- 
cattle  form,  and  judges  of  to-day  very  generally  approve  of 
the  same  description. 

If  we  should  examine  a  body  that  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  "blocky'',  it  would  be  noticed  that  those  piarts  con- 
taining the  highest-priced  meats  are  well  developed.    The 
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'  Variation  in  Retail  Prices  for  Different  Cuts  of  Beef 
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Figure  90.— OuU  of  beef  and  their  relative  values  in  1919.     By  courtesy  of 

Swift  d;  Company. 

part  from  the  hips  forward  to  the  last  rib  comprises  the  loin. 
The  highest-priced  meat  is  found  here,  and  makes  up  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  carcass.  The  section  of  the  back  and  ribs 
from  the  loin  up  to  the  sixth  rib,  known  as  the  rib  or  prime- 
of-rib  cut,  makes  up  about  9  per  cent  of  the  carcass,  and  is 
worth  several  cents  less  a  pound  than  the  loin.  The  part  of 
the  back  at  the  shoulders,  the  chuck,  makes  up  about  21  per 
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cent  of  the  carcass,  and  is  still  cheaper  than  the  prime-of- 
ribs.  If  we  view  the  steer  from  behind,  the  rump  and 
quarters  fill  out  into  one  of  the  heaviest  and  meatiest  parts, 
comprisiiig  16  per  cent  of  the  carcass,  and  ranking  third  in 
value  of  the  different  cuts. 

Thus  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  more  completely 
the  frame  of  the  animal  is  developed  in  these  parts  and 
covered  with  a  thick,  smooth,  uniform  layer  of  good 
meat,  the  greater  its  value  will  be  for  beef.    The  bead, 


I  study  quality  uid 

neck,  belly,  and  legs  are  classed  as  cheap  meat,  and,  there- 
fore, these  parts  need  not  be  heavily  developed.  The  ani- 
mal with  big  paunch  and  long  leg  is  discriminated  against 
by  buyers,  who  realize  that  in  killing  considerable  waste  is 
sure  to  result.  High-class  fat  cattle  will  kill  out  as  much  as 
70  per  cent,  or  even  more,  of  carcass  to  offal,  while  a  com- 
mon or  inferior  animal  of  leggy  conformation  will  dress 
around  50  per  cent.  Thus  the  butcher  who  caters  to  a 
discriminating  trade  usually  prefers  to  buy  the  better  class 
of  animals,  which  dress  out  60  per  cent  or  more. 
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The  indications  of  quali^  in  beef  cattle  are  fineness  of 
bone;  a  silky,  heavy  coat  of  liair;  a  mellow,  elastic  skin; 
and  relinement,  as  seen  in  the  head  in  particular,  and  in  the 
entire  form  in  general.  Large  ears,  heavy  bones  and  joints, 
a  hard  thick  skin,  and  coarae  wiry  hair  are  all  evidencea  of  a 
poor  digestive  capacity  and  lack  of  quality.  In  the  case  of 
beef  cattle,  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  covering  are  also 
indications  of  quality.     In  the  carcass,  fineness  of  grain  of 


Fiiure  9S.— Judging  bret  cattle.     Peclinc  tor  thiokneas  of  flank.     Pbala|r*ph 
by  tbe  BUtbnr. 

flesh  and  a  good  distribution  of  fat  particles  agiong  the  fibers 
are  measures  of  the  quality  of  the  meat.  If  the  riba  and 
back  have  lumps  or  rolls  of  fat,  and  the  rump  is  also  rough, 
then  the  quality  of  carcass  will  be  of  inferior  grade.  Such 
a  condition  should  be  easily  observable. 

The  condition  of  a  beef  animal  refers  to  the  covering  of 
flesh  or  degree  of  fatness.  Thin  animals  are  spoken  of  as 
in  thin  condition,  while  fat  ones  are  in  fat  condition.  The 
condition  is  determined  mainly  by  llie  eye  of  the  judge. 
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The  wcll-fattened  animal  shows  plumpness  of  body.  His 
more  exposed  portions,  like  the  hipe  and  shoulder  points, 
are  covered  with  flesh.  When  a  fat  steer  moves,  the  flesh 
about  his  breast  and  in  his  flanks  shows  more  movement 
than  is  seen  in  a  thin-fleshed  animal.  The  hand  may  also 
assist  the  eye  in  inspecting  fat  cattle.  When  using  the  band, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  kept  together,  and  are  pressed 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  on  the  sides  over  the  ribs. 


Ficure  S3. — Judfinc  bMf  e&ttle.      PeeJinE  lor  depth  of  mveriaf  of  (ha  back. 
Photogrspb  by  Uie  author. 

The  thickness  and  firmness  of  covering  is  easily  determined 
by  the  touch.  A  mellow,  yet  firm  resistance  to  the  hand 
pressure  should  be  felt.  A  common  custom  among  buyers 
of  fat  cattle  is  also  to  feel  the  covering  of  the  end  of  the 
rump  and  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  to  grasp  in  the 
hand  the  hind  flank,  which  should  be  low  and  full  in  a  well- 
finished  beast.  A  thin,  hard  covering  at  these  points  shows 
that  the  animal  lacks  in  condition. 

After  giving  the  necessary  consideration  to  general  ap- 
pearances, our  attention  will  next  be  given  to  the  detailed 
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features  of  confonnatioii.     Beginning   with  the  head,    we 
Beek  for  evidences  of  the  good  feeder  and  a  pleasant   dis- 
position.    A  broad  muzzle,  with  shortness  from  this   point 
to  the  eyes,  usually  indicates  constitution  and  feeding  capac- 
ity.    A  clear,  prominent  eye  denotes  a  pleasant  disposi- 
tion; and  the  broad,  full  forehead,  a  comparatively  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence.     The  eye  is  an  important  guide  to  the 
disposition,  and  should  be  carefully  considered.     The  ears 
are  a  guide  to  quahty; 
for,   if  large  and  thick 
and  heavy  at  the  base, 
they  indicate  coarseoeds. 
The  reason  for  desiring 
a  short  neck  is  to  reduce 
the    amount    of    cheap 
meat.    The  short,  thick 
neck  is  also  an  evidence 
of   constitutional   vigor, 
for  it  is  connected  with 
a  wide,  full  breast.   Back 
of  this  should  be  a  ca- 
pacious  chest,  with  am- 
ple room  for  the  vital 
organs.     A  strong,  vigor- 
^'"'"'thrrimjtlltl'U^Xr  '."ffii.'^     0U8  Constitution  is  very 
ph.to«t«ph  by  th.  .uthot,  important  with  all  kinds 

of  stock.  One  must  see  the  character  of  neck  from  the 
side  and  top,  and  may  easily  note  the  way  it  joins  both 
head  and  shoulders.  From  the  side,  one  notes  the 
placing  of  shoulders,  their  slope  and  smoothness  of  covering, 
the  blending  of  the  neck  with  the  shoulder  at  the  so-called 
"shoulder  vein,"  and  the  spread  between  the  blades  at  the 
top.  The  wide-spread  shoulder  top  is  not  desired,  because 
it  means  lack  of  covering  of  flesh  and  indicates  a  narrow  floor 
of  the  chest.     From  in  front,  the  fullness  of  breast,  the  car- 
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riage  of  brisket,  and  length  of  leg  are  easily  seen.  The 
brisket,  being  the  portion  that  extends  forward  between  the 
tore  legs,  is  the  sternum  proper,  and  with  the  best  of  tat 
cattle  is  usually  thick  and  protoinent.  Beginning  at  the 
brisket,  extending  upward  from  the  front  of  the  neck,  is  a 
thin  fold  of  skin  known  as  the  dewlap,  which  is  undesirable 
to  have  in  any  great  amount.  As  a  rule,  the  dewlap  is  not 
prominent  on  beef  cattle,  being  more  in  evidence  on  lighter- 


lering  at  ths  ihoulder.     Photo- 

fleshed  stock,  and  in  certain  breeds.  The  front  legs  should 
be  short,  and  the  feet  stand  squarely  on  the  ground,  the 
toes  pointing  straight  ahead.  The  bone  just  below  the  knee, 
known  as  the  shank,  which  is  termed  the  cannon  bone  with 
the  horse,  should  be  reasonably  iine  and  short,  an  important 
indication  of  quality.  When  the  front  legs  stand  well  apart, 
we  usually  find  plenty  of  cheat  capacity.  The  body  of  the 
beef  animal  requires  lai^  size  and  capacity,  the  wide  back 
giving  room  for  the  valuable  cuts  already  described.     Full- 
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nesa  and  depth  of  body  also  go  with  the  digestive  capacity 
Bought  for  in  a  good  feeder.     A  study  of  the  body  capacity 
and  value  should  be  made  from  one  side  and  from  above  the 
animal,  to  observe  the  thickness  and  spring  of  rib.     Emphasiii 
may  be  placed  on  this  last  feature,  for  a  well-sprung,  long 
rib  means  thickness  and  depth  of  body.     Shortness  of  coup- 
ling from  the  hip  to  the  nearest  rib  is  also  important,  if  we 
are  to  have  compactness  of  form.    An  examination  of  the 
hind  quarter  ia  made  from  a  point  opposite  the  thigh,  and 
frwn  directly  behind.    Good  length  from  the  hips  to  the 
end  of    the  body  near 
the    tail,    to    what    are 
called  the  pin-bones,  is 
important;   for  here  we 
find  large,  heavy  muscles 
of  very  good  quality  for 
meat.  The  longer,  broad- 
er, and  fuller  this  part, 
the   more   flesh    one 
should   expect   to    find. 
The  thighs,  which  extend 
to  the  hocks,  should  show 

ncureefi.—RoanJuinn.roinve  grand  Fham-       length  and   thlckneSS. 

li^\'"i;."phowl?»ph"r™'A7f««'!  From  a  side  view,  the 
distance  from  the  point 
of  hip  to  the  hock  should  be  great,  with  the  hind  flank  ap< 
pearing  low  down.  From  the  rear,  the  thighs  should  appear 
thick  and  straight  of  edge  on  the  outer  part,  with  the  space 
between  filled  in  full  and  low.  Between,  where  the  thick 
lower  part  of  the  upper  thigh  mceta  the  lower  thigh,  is  lo- 
cated the  twist.  On  high-class  fat  cattle,  the  twist  has  a 
very  short,  wi<lc  curve.  The  poorer  the  hind  quarter  from 
a  beef  standpoint,  the  less  noticeable  the  twist.  The  hind 
legs,  from  behind,  should  appear  straight,  with  the  points 
of  the  hocks  well  separated  and  the  toes  directed  striught 
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ahead.  If  the  hocks  touch  at  the  points  and  the  toes  turn 
out,  the  animal  is  called  "cow  hocked."  This  bad  position 
throws  the  thighs  close  together  and  prevents  the  desired 
thickness.  It  is  also  important  that  the  shank  bones,  from 
a  side  view,  stand  nearly  vertical,  thereby  supporting  the 
parts  above  so  as  to  provide  the  best  conformation. 

In  judging  breeding  beef  cattle,  certain  essentials  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  Masculine  character  of  head  and  neck  are 
important  with  the  males,  and  feminine  features  with  the 


females.  The  head  of  the  bull  is  usually  large,  is  rougher- 
haired  at  the  forehead  and  poll,  and  carries  a  strong  horn, 
if  of  the  homed  sort.  The  neck  is  also  thicker  and  more 
crested  than  with  the  steer,  and  the  shoulders  usually  are 
somewhat  prominent,  though  not  necessarily  so.  The  cows 
have  refined  heads,  with  light  horns,  and  the  neck  is  of  but 
medium  thickness  and  length.  The  udder,  also,  should  show 
plenty  of  capacity.  In  general  form  of  body,  breeding  cattle 
should  possess  the  important  features  already  described,  but 
should  lack  in  flesh  as  compared  with  fat  stock. 
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m  JUDGING  BEEF  CATTLE 

1.  What  three  features  are  given  most  credit  in  the  scale  of  points? 

What  six  the  least? 

2.  Describe  the  senerall^r  approved  form. 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  or  paunch  and  leg  to  killing  value? 

4.  What  is  condition,  and  how  is  it  determined? 
6.  Why  is  a  short  neck  'desired? 

6.  How  [>rominent  is  the  dewlap  on  beef  cattle? 

7.  What  is  the  signiiicanoe  of  shortness  of  coupling? 

8.  Why  are  "cow  hocks"  objectionable? 

9.  Wherein  does  the  head  of  the  bull  differ  from  that  of  the  cow? 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

10.  Score  one  beef  animal  or  more  on  the  home  farm. 

11.  Make  a  comparative  study  of  two  or  more  animals  without  the  use 

of  the  score  card. 

12.  Organize  a  beef-cattle  judging  contest  between  two  teams. 

13.  If  in  a  beef  calf  club,  study  the  conformation  of  the  calves  and 

note  their  comparative  differences. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


FEEDING  BEEF  CATTLE 

In  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  we  have  two  distinct  groups 
of  animals,  one  used  in  the  breeding  herd,  and  the  other  to 
be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  While  the  final  end  of  all  meat- 
producing  animals  is  killing  for  human  consumption,  those 
used  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  of  far  greater  value 
than  for  meat  alone.  Some  breeding  cattle  have  proven 
themselves  of  so  great  value,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  their  real  worth  to  the  breeds  and  herds  they  rep- 
resent. One  could  have  put  a  butcher's  value  on  the  great 
Shorthorn  bull  Avondale  or  the  Hereford  bull  Perfection 
Fairfax,  but  their  real  value  lies  in  what  they  have  done 
in  the  improvement  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle. 

The  feeding  standards  for  beef  cattle  will  apply  satis- 
factorily to  either  breeding  or  fattening  cattle.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  essential  requirements,  as  based  on  the 

modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standard.* 

A  5  based  on  actual  live  weight 

Live  weight.                               Digestible  Total 

Groving,  fattening  steers     Dry  matter     crude  digestible  Nutritive 

protein  nutrients  ratio 

150  pounds                     3. 1 1  lbs.    0.49  lbs.  2.58  lbs.  1 :4.2 

250       "                         6.40  "       0.74  "  4.42    "  1:4.9 

400       "                         9.72  "       0.87  "  6.32   "  1:6.2 

600       "                        11.95  "       1.04  "  7.88   "  1:6.5 

700      "                       15.83   "      1.41  "  10.^5   "  1:6.4 

900      "                       18.17  "       1.78   "  12.22   "  1:5.8 

1000    "                       19.66  "       1.80   "  13.51    "  1:6.5 

Per  day  per  1,000  lbs,  live  weight. 

Digestible  Total 

Fattening  B-yr.  old  steers,  Dry  matter      crude  digestible  Nutritive 

full  feed.                                  protein  nutrients  ratio 

First  50-60  days 22-25  lbs.    2.0-2.3  lbs.  18.0-20.0  1 :7.0-7.8 

Second  50^  " 21-24  "       1,9-2.3  "  17.0-19.5  1:7.0-7.8 

Third  50-60  " 18-22  "       1.8-2.1  "  16.0-18.5  1 :7.0-7.8 

Ox  at  rest  in  staU 13-21  "      0.6-0.8  "  8.4-10.4  1 :10.0-16.0 

Wintering  cow  in  calf. . .  .14-25  "      0.7-0.9  "  9.0-12.0  1:10.0-15.0 

^Quoted  from  Feeds  and  Feeding.    Henry  and  Morriaon,  1917. 
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This  table  brings  out  several  facts  of  interest.  As  we 
might  suppose,  with  increase  of  weight  in  growing  fatten- 
ing cattle  comes  an  increased  demand  for  nutrients,  with  the 
nutritive  ratio  very  slightly  widening  from  400  to  1,000 
pounds.  On  the  basis  of  1 ,000  pounds  weight,  however,  there 
is  a  steady  decrease  in  requirements  of  nutrients.  In  the 
case  of  the  two-year-old  fattening  steer  from  the  first  to 
the  third  fattening  periods,  we  note  also  a  marked  decrease 
in  amounts  of  dry  matter,  protein,  and  total  nutrients  neces- 
sary, but  with  a  constant  nutritive  ratio.  The  ox  at  rest 
in  a  stall  or  the  breeding  cow  going  through  the  winter  in 
calf  calls  for  a  wide  nutritive  ratio  and  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  protein  and  total  nutrients. 

The  feeding  of  breeding  beef  cows  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.  They  should  be  kept  in  moderate  flesh,  but 
not  allowed  to  become  fat.  Economical  management  re- 
quires the  extensive  use  of  roughage,  pasture,  forage  crops 
and  silage,  with  a  light  feed  of  grain  except  when  nursing  a 
good-sized,  vigorous  calf.  If  one  has  plenty  of  legume 
roughage,  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover,  it  will  be  much  relished, 
and  with  a  very  small  grain  portion  will  furnish  most  desir- 
able feed.  At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  ten  cows  were 
fed  140  days  during  the  winter  on  a  daily  ration  of  about  8 
pounds  of  shock  corn,  (containing  about  50  per  cent  e^u^), 
about  11  pounds  of  oat  straw,  and  3J^  pounds  of  clover  hay, 
and  gained  106  pounds  per  head.  At  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion extensive  experiments  on  the  use  of  com  silage  for  beef 
cattle  has  shown  that  breeding  beef  cows  can  be  maintained 
in  good  condition  on  a  ration  of  silage  to  suit  the  appetite, 
with  1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  per  day.  At  the  Wyoming 
station  breeding  cows  showed  an  average  gain  per  week  of 
2H  pounds  when  fed  140  days  on  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  15  pounds  of  oats  and  pea  silage,  and  no  grain.  When 
on  good  pasture  grain  need  not  be  fed  cows,  except  in  hot 
weather.     When  flies  are  biting  hard,  some  grain  may  be 
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profitably  used  to  keep  cows  in  proper  condition,  especially 
if  nursing  calves.  During  the  growing  season,  when  pas- 
ture is  not  abundant,  it  will  pay  to  furnish  the  cows  with 
green  corn  fodder,  sorghum  or  any  of  the  legumes  palatable 
to  cattle. 

The  beef  bull,  like  the  breeding  cow,  needs  to  be  kept 
in  good  vigorous  condition,  but  not  fat.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  he  is  not  overfed;  for,  with  some  owners, 
lack  of  exercise  and  too  much  feed  make  the  bull  too  fat 
and  injures  his  value  for  breeding  service.  He  should  receive 
but  a  light  amount  of  fattening  food,  relying  mostly  on 
roughages  and  protein  concentrates.  The  beef  bull  is  better 
off  for  having  exercise,  and  should  be  given  work,  if  possible, 
as  is  so  commonly  done  in  continental  Europe. 

The  feeding  of  beef  calves.  For  the  first  four  months, 
and  even  more,  the  calf  nurses  its  mother  and  receives  such 
other  feed  as  local  conditions  permit.  On  the  range  milk 
and  grass  make  up  the  daily  diet  of  the  calf.  Where  farm- 
ing is  on  smaller  areas,  the  calves  may  or  may  not  run  with 
the  cows.  Very  young  calves,  however,  usually  do,  but  in 
the  hot  days  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  the  darkened  stable 
during  the  day,  protected,  if  possible,  from  flies,  allowing 
them  to  nurse  the  dams  morning  and  night.  In  some  beef 
herds,  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  given  milk  in  a  pail.  Mr.  J.  Dean  Willis,  one  of  the 
most  noted  Shorthorn  breeders  in  England,  raises  his  calves 
on  milk  in  the  pail.  The  new  milk  may  be  given  until  the 
calf  is  about  three  or  four  weeks  old,  when  skim  milk  may 
gradually  replace  the  new  milk  substituting  about  a  pound 
a  day  of  the  skim  for  the  other,  until  nothing  but  skim  milk 
is  fed.  It  is  important  that  this  milk  be  sweet,  and  per- 
fectly clean,  and  fed  at  blood  temperature  in  absolutely 
clean  buckets.  A  tablespoonful  of  dried  blood  in  the  bucket, 
of  milk  once  a  day  will  assist  in  keeping  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  calf  in  healthy  condition,  preventing  scours. 
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One  must  guard  against  overfeeding.  Ten  or  12  pounds 
a  day  of  milk  at  first,  divided  into  three  feeds  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  then  gradually  increasing,  so  that  at  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  age  some  12  to  15  pounds  of  skim  milk  are 
fed,  and  this  with  age  increased  to  18  to  20  pounds  a  day, 
for  vigorous,  well-grown  calves.  Skim-milk  calves,  which 
should  be  weaned  at  four  to  six  months  old,  grow  strong 
frames,  and  produce  growth  more  cheaply  than  with  whole 
milk.  Calves  should  be  given  bright  clover  or  alfalfa  or 
some  other  sweet  hay  to  nibble  at,  and  be  taught  to  eat 
grain.  Shelled  com  is  relished  by  the  young  calf,  and  fits 
well  into  a  skim-milk  diet.    At  first  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
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corn  meal,  ground  oats,  and  bran  should  be  fed,  after  giving 
the  milk.  This  mixture  may  later  be  changed  to  shelled  com 
and  whole  oats,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
when  the  appetite  for  grain  is  well  established.  Thriving 
calves  should  gain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  daily. 
Growing  breeding  cattle  should  be  brought  up  to  mature 
form  with  a  strong  and  well-rounded-out  frame.  As  a  rule, 
calves  dropped  in  early  spring  go  through  the  following 
winter  on  a  ration  of  some  good  roughage,  preferably  a 
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legume,  and  silage,  with  a  comparatively  small  grain  feed. 
It  is  important  that  the  growth  be  constant  during  the  win- 
ter, 80  that  as  a  yearUng  the  next  spring  it  will  go  on  grass 
in  right  condition.  Over  much  of  the  country,  if  pastures 
hold  out  well,  the  yearlings  get  no  grain,  depending  entirely 
on  grass.  In  case  of  dry  weather  and  short  grass,  however, 
it  will  pay  to  give  some  extra  feed.  Green  com  or  silage 
are  invaluable  at  this  time.  In  those  sections  where  good 
blue-grass  pastmres  prevail,  cattle  will  do  well,  even  though 
the  grass  lose  much  of  its  succulence.  The  second  winter 
much  the  same  treatment  may  be  followed,  with  a  larger 
feed  of  silage,  but  not  much  increase  in  grain.  It  is  desir- 
able to  bring  the  breeding  heifers  up  to  calving  as  econom- 
ically as  is  consistent  with  satisfactory  growth.  One  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that  the  requirements  for  growth  are 
protein  foods,  with  suitable  minerals  therein,  of  which  alfalfa, 
the  clovers,  and  cowpeas  are  good  examples. 

The  feeding  of  fattening  cattle  calls  for  other  treatment 
than  that  used  for  the  breeding  herd.  We  have  another 
purpose  in  preparing  cattle  for  the  butcher,  hence  a  different 
combination  of  foods  is  needed.  In  the  fattening  of  cattle 
we  have  several  conditions  under  which  feeders  operate, 
namely,  producing  "baby"  beef,  summer  feeding,  fattening 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  and  preparing  short-fed  cattle. 
Each  of  these  methods  is  herewith  briefly  considered. 

"Baby"  beef  represents  a  class  of  cattle  weighing  from 
800  to  1,200  pounds  at  12  to  20  months  of  age,  and  are  of 
superior  beef  blood,  conformation,  quality,  and  finish.  To 
be  finished  as  baby  beef,  these  cattle  must  have  been  well 
fed  from  the  start,  and  maintained  their  calf  fat  from  the 
milk-diet  period.  In  beef  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
a  larger  proportion  of  concentrates  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
roughage  than  is  fed  to  older  fattening  cattle.  If  one  is  to 
grow  baby  beef,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  calves  come  in 
the  early  spring.    Begin  grain  feeding  early,  before  weaning, 
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after  which  in  fall  put  them  on  full  feed,  which  Bhould  con- 
tinue until  the  calvea  reach  the  desired  condition  and  weight. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard  recommends*  10  pounds  of  com  silage 
and  4  or  5  pounds  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  daily,  along  with 
a  mixture  of  6  parts  shelled  corn  and  1  part  of  cottonseed 
meal,  fed  on  the  basis  of  2  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  These  spring  calves  should  be  ready  for  market 
by  August  of  the  next  year.  Fall  calves  should  be  carried 
through  the  winter  in  gotxi  condition,  be  turned  on  grass 
early  in  spring,  and  be  fed  during  summer  all  the  hay  and 
grain  they  will  eat,  feeding  8  porta  of  corn  to  1  part  of 
cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal.  Choice  western  calves,  of 
superior  beef  breeding  and  condition,  dropped  in  the  spring. 


Fifure  DO.— Mikini  beef  in  cooilurtuble  quartiTB  in  tlie  Corn  Belt. 

are  often  boi^ht  in  the  fall,  at  weights  around  360  to  450 
pounds,  and  are  put  in  the  feed  lot,  where  they  are  fed  for 
an  early  market,  with  silage,  clover  or  alfalfa,  and  suitable 
grain  mixture,  com  and  cottonseed  meal  being  the  favorite 
concentrates. 

Summer  feeding  of  steers  relates  to  the  practice  of  put^ 
ting  cattle  on  grass  in  the  spring,  and  turning  them  off  on 
the  market  in  fall  or  early  winter.  These  cattle  may  have 
been  fed  grass  only  or  have  received  concentrates.     Cattle 

■B«(  Production,  BullMin  2^%  PenriJiylvBnis  Depl,  of  Agrirulture,  IfllS. 
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fed  grass  exclusively,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  fat  as  com- 
pared with  those  receiving  grain.  In  some  localities  in  the 
blue-grass  sections  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Kentucky,  thin  cattle  put  on  flesh  rapidly  and 
do  remarkably  well,  but  even  then  a  ration  of  com  in  addi- 
tion produces  a  better  class  of  fattening.  In  a  study  of  this 
subject  at  the  Missouri  Expeiiment  Station,  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  where  concentrates  were  fed  on  pasture, 
summer-fed  cattle  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2}/^  pounds, 
covering  a  period  of  209  dajrs.  It  required  about  8  pounds 
of  grain  for  each  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight,  as  compared 
with  10  pounds  with  winter-fed  cattle,  a  saving  of  18J^  per 
cent  in  grain.    Dr.  Waters  gives  the  following  advantages 

of  fattening  on  pasturage,  compared  with  dry-lot  feeding:* 

1.  Grass  is  cheaper  than  hay. 

2.  Summer  gains  require  less  grain  than  winter  gains. 

3.  Steers  fatten  more  quickly  and  can  be  made  thick  and  prime 
on  com  and  grass  with  greater  certainty,  more  uniformity,  and  the 
smaller  use  of  expensive  supplements  like  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal. 

4.  Hogs  following  the  steers  make  larger  gains,  and  return  more 
profit,  with  a  lower  death  rate. 

5.  In  summer  the  grain  only  is  drawn;  there  is  no  roughage  to 
handle. 

6.  The  steers  are  usually  fed  but  once  dailv. 

7.  The  manure  is  scattered  by  the  cattle  themselves. 

The  feeding  of  yearlings  or  two-year-olds  is  commonly 
practiced  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  baby  beef. 
In  this  case  calves  usually  come  in  the  spring,  and  are  car- 
ried on  pasture  the  first  summer,  going  through  the  first 
winter  with  dry  roughage,  such  as  corn  stover,  alfalfa,  or 
clover,  and  perhaps  silage,  with  a  light  feed  of  some  con- 
centrate, preferably  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal.  The  second 
summer  is  spent  on  grass  without  grain.  The  second  winter 
the  natural  tendency  would  be  to  feed  these  cattle  in  the 
dry  lot,  and  market  them  in  the  spring,  when  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Some  prefer  to  market  them  in  the  fall,  follow- 
ing grass  the  third  siunmer,  while  others  feed  com  on  the 
grass,  to  get  a  better  condition.    Steers  fed  under  these 

^Circular  24,  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
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cooditions  should  weigh  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  when  ready 
for  the  market,  though,  if  finished  off  with  grain,  even  more 
weight  should  be  secured.  Steer  feeders  who  buy  on  the 
market  select  cattle  thin  in  flesh  in  the  fall,  and  feed  them 
in  the  dry  lot  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  marketing 
them  as  fat  in  the  spring,  or  carrying  them  over  through  the 
summer,  and  then  fattening  as  already  explained.  At  the 
Purdue  Univergity  Experiment  Station  during  the  years  1907, 
1908,  and  1909  a  comparative  study  was  made  of  groups  of 
steers  fed  in  the  dry  lot  and  those  on  pasture.  The  cattle 
in  the  dry  lot  were  fed  shelled  com  and  cottonseed  meal, 


Figure  100. — A  h;rd  of  gtide  yculini  tleen  *t  tbs  Ohio  Eip«runrnt  SUlJoa. 
Pholo(rKp1i  Iram  Ohio  StstioD. 

and  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay.  As  based  on  this  ex- 
perimental feeding,  Professors  Skinner  and  Cochel  state:* 

"From  the  throe  years  work  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  h^ 
grade  calves  showing  beef  type,  early  maturity,  quality  and  capacity 
far  feed,  can  be  profitably  finuhed  as  prime  yearlings  if  ^ven  full  feed 
during  a  nine  months  period ;  that  dry-lot  feming  is  superior  to  pasture 
feedinginfiniahingyearlingB,  is  shown  by  the  rat«  of  gain^  finish  Becuced, 
profit  per  steer,  price  received  per  bushel  for  com,  and  interest  on  the 
investment." 

Short-fed  cattle  are  those  that  are  given  a  heavy  gnun 
ration  for  a  period  of  about  three  months.  In  such  feeding, 
the  cattle,  if  bought  on  the  market,  are  comparatively  soon, 
say  within  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  put  on  full  feed.    Short- 

•Bullelin  112,  Purdue  Uuiviniity  Agr.  Eipl.  SUtiOD,  IBIO. 
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fed  cattle,  are  usually  heavier  of  weight  at  the  beginniag  of 
feeding  than  are  those  fed  for  a  longer  period.  In  190S  the 
Purdue  station  started  a  load  of  Bhort>-feds  on  feed  on  August 
1st.  At  the  end  of  the  Brat  10  days  these  steers  were  eating 
11  pounds  shelled  com  and  2  pounds  cottonseed  meal  each 
daily.  By  September  l&t  they  were  eating  per  head  13H 
pounds  of  shelled  com,  3}^  pounds  cottonseed  meal  and  25 
pounds  of  silage.  The  heaviest  grain  feed  given  was  on  the 
third  month,  when  20  pounds  of  com  and  4  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  were  fed  each  steer,  and  the  silage  was  reduced 
to  20  pounds.  On  November  27  these  cattle  were  shipped 
to  Chicago,  where  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion they  won  the  short-fed  carload  championship. 


Figiua  101. — F««din|  roufbKo  OD  the  male. 

Tbe  feeding  of  steers  roughage  in  the  early  stages  of 
fattening,  may  vary  according  to  the  purpose.  Steers  to  be 
fed  a  long  period  may  start  in  with  roughage  alone,  and  then 
gradually  be  brought  to  grtdn  feed.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
station,  for  example,  one  lot  of  steers  was  fed  com  sUage  for 
roughage,  and  2}/^  pounds  cottonseed  meal  each,  for  the 
first  56  days  of  the  experiment,  after  which  a  feed  of  ear 
com  was  given  daQy  in  addition  to  silage  and  cottonseed 
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meal.  A  second  lot  started  with  the  complete  ration  of 
silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  ear  corn,  but  did  no  better  than 
the  first  lot,  and  in  fact  returned  a  less  profit.  It  is  desir- 
able, however,  to  feed  corn  with  the  view  of  finish  for  market, 
and  the  addition  of  this  grain  to  the  roughage  might  weU 
begin  within  a  month  after  feeding  begins.  If  one  wishes 
to  carry  cattle  over  for  a  late  market,  a  heavier  feed  of  rough- 
age than  usual  may  be  justified. 

IN  THE  FEEDING  OF  BEEF  CATTLE 

1.  A\liat  is  the  relationship  of  weight  to  nutritive  ratio? 

2.  What  ration  was  used  for  wintering  cows  at  the  Ilhnois  station? 

3.  When  should  grain  be  fed  on  pasture? 

4.  How  should  the  calves  be  handled  with  their  dams? 

5.  Why  is  skim  milk  a  valuable  food  for  calves? 

6.  How  should  the  spring-dropped  calf  be  wintered? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  baby  beet? 

8.  On  what  basis  should  grain  be  fed  to  baby  beef? 

9.  To  what  extent  shouldgrain  be  fed  to  steers  on  pasture,  if  at  all? 

10.  Give  four  of  the  advantages  of  pasture  fattening  as  outlined  by  Dr. 

Waters. 

11.  What  arc  short-feds? 

TAKE  NOTE  OF  THESE  THINGS 

12.  To  what  extent  beef  production  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  your 

home. 

13.  Whether  or  no  local  feeders  use  grain  on  pasture. 

14.  Do  calves  follow  their  dams  at  foot  on  pasture? 

15.  Who,  if  any  one,  in  your  section  feeds  baby  beef? 

16.  Is  beef  production  a  profitable  industry  in  your  vicinity?  If  not, 

why  not? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

SOME  FACTORS  INFLUENCmG  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

The  person  breeding  and  feeding  beef  cattle  finds  it 
necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  things  which  are  factors 
in  problems  of  management  as  well  as  feeding.  Some  of 
these  are  herewith  considered  in  this  chapter. 


Fifun  102.— An  eicettent  lype  of  Shortham  >tccr.     ?lioloiraph  by  ihe  author. 

The  influence  of  type  in  beef  production  is  manifest  in 
several  ways.  Prime  steers,  representing  the  blockiest  and 
best  killing  type  of  beef  cattle,  are  especially  valued  for  the 
high  percentage  of  the  more  choice  cuts,  for  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  superior  dressing  out  of  the  carcass.  Cattle 
of  thia  type  do  not,  however,  necessarily  show  greater  gains 
in  weight  from  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  do  inferior 
steers  on  the  some  ration.  One  may  expect  to  sell  the  bet- 
2.'i5 
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ter  grades  of  cattle  for  the  higher  prices;  but,  if  purchased 
as  feeders,  their  initial  cost  may  be  so  great  as  to  result  in 
a  loss  rather  than  profit.  Several  American  experiment  sta- 
tions have  proven  this  fact  in  feeding  steers  of  different 
types.  One  of  these  of  special  interest  was  conducted  by 
the  Iowa  station.  Four  steers  of  beef  type  and  four  of  dairy 
type  were  fed  during  the  year  1903.  Two  of  the  steers 
were  pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus,  two  grade  Herefords,  two 
Jerseys,  and  two  Holstein-Friesians.  When  the  experiment 
started  the  average  weight  of  the  beef  steers  was  685  pounds, 
while  the  dairy-type  steers  averaged  574  pounds.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  gain  of  the  beef  steers 
was  606  pounds,  while  that  of  the  dairy  type  was  598  pounds 
per  head.  The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  with  the 
beef  type  was  7.81  cents,  while  that  of  the  dairy  type  was 
but  7.63  cents.  The  average  selling  price  per  pound  for  the 
beef  type,  however,  was  4.89  cents,  while  the  dairy  type 
brought  but  3.75  cents  per  pound.  In  this  Iowa  experi- 
ment, it  was  demonstrated, 

(1)  That  the  gains  made  from  food  consumed,  were 
much  alike  with  each  type. 

(2)  That  the  beef  type  uses  his  food  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  developing  the  more  valuable  cuts. 

(3)  •  That  the  beef  type  steer  shows  the  greatest  profit  to 
the  feeder. 

(4)  That  the  dairy  type  produces  the  most  offal  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  tallow. 

(5)  That  while  there  is  little  difference  in  per  cent  of 
valuable  cuts  in  the  two  types  of  steers,  those  of  the  beef 
type  were  thicker,  better  marbled  and  of  superior  color. 

The  influence  of  breed  in  beef  production  has  been  to 
some  extent  shown  in  the  preceding  section  in  type  discus- 
sion. In  this  case  steers  of  different  breeds  were  compared, 
with  the  results  noted.  In  various  feeding  experiments  in 
beef  production,  in  which  the  question  of  the  comparative 
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merits  of  breeds  was  considered,  do  essential  difference  has 
been  shown  in  the  gains  in  weight  and  cost  of  production 
with  cattle  of  several  breeds  of  the  beef  type.  The  carcasses 
also  have  been  shown  to  be  quite  similar  in  value.  If,  how- 
ever, breeds  of  widely  different  types,  such  as  beef  and  dairy, 
were  compared,  then  it  has  invariably  been  shown  that, 
while  there  might  not  be  much  difference  in  the  gains  in  Uve 
weight  and  cost  of  the  same,  there  was  a  marked  difference, 
when  it  came  to  the  slaughter  test,  in  favor  of  the  beef 
breeds  in  carcass  value  and  percentage  of  offal. 

The  influence  of  age  on  beef  production  is  quite  marked. 
Quoting  various  experiments  reported  on  by  Henry  and 
Morrison,*  the  older  the  age  of  the  animal  fed,  the  smaller 
the  average  daily  gain  and  the  greater  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  CoUege,  Prof.  Zavitz  fed 
a  steer  three  years.  It  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.2 
pounds  the  first  year,  with  a  total  gain  of  785  pounds;  the 
second  year  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.2  pound  with  a 
total  gain  of  456  pounds,  while  the  third  year  the  average 
gain  per  day  was  but  1  pound,  the  total  gain  for  that  year 
being  350  pounds.  At  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  in  four  years  of  feeding,  including  153  steers,  the 
average  cost  for  100  pounds  gain  Uve  weight  was  $4.22  for 
the  calves,  $5.31  for  the  yearlings,  $5.62  for  the  two-year- 
olds,  and  $6.36  for  the  three-year-olds. 

Two  age  factors  are  important  in  feeding  operations 
to-day.  The  market  demands  a  younger,  lighter  weight 
steer  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  heavy  cattle 
arotmd  two  years  of  age  sell  at  a  discount.  A  second  factor 
is  that  of  the  condition  of  the  animals  when  placed  on  feed. 
Cattle  that  are  thin  respond  more  quickly  to  feed  than  do 
those  in  good  condition,  so  that  many  feeders  prefer  to  buy 
thin  yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  on  account  of  the  greater 
gains  that  will  be  secured.  If  the  condition  of  flesh  were 
the  same  with  cattle  of  different  ages  when  put  on  feed,  then 

*  FeedB  and  Feeding,  1917.  pp.  432-434. 
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there  would  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  requirements  of  food 
from  calfhood  to  maturity  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 
Messrs.  Skinner  and  Cochel  made  a  survey  of  beef  feeding 
in  Indiana,  in  which  they  found  that,  of  929  feeders,  76  per 
cent  fed  two-year-olds,  16  per  cent  yearlings,  and  7  per  cent 
calves.    The  average  weight  desired  in  a  two-year-old  was 
1,000  pounds.     "Some  feeders  preferred  steers  three  years 
old  or  over,  the  reason  being  that  such  cattle  usually  carry 
more    flesh    and    make 
more  rapid  gains,    thus 
requiring  a  shorter  feed- 
ing  period.    They  also 
need  less  grain  to  finish 
them,    utilize    coarser 
food,  feed  out  more  uni- 
formly,   and    withstand 
severe  weather  better." 
The  influence  of 
quality  in  beef  produc- 
tion b  of  great  import- 
ance. Animals  that  show 
Fiiurs  103.— A  crouibrHi  Hpn'rord-Ab«d<«ii-     coatse  joints,  hcavy  boBe 
photo«r»ph'ty'the'»uthOT.^"'"  ""'"'■     and    hide,   and   marked 
paunchincss,  lack  in 
quality  and  may  bo  expected  to  dress  out  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  offal,  and  have  a  carcass  of  inferior  quality. 
When  the  more  valuable  cuts  are   thin   and   the   fat  is  un- 
evenly distributed  in  patchy  form,  then  the  carcass  brings 
much    less    money    than    the    one    with    thick  and  well- 
marbled  cuts,  with  the  external  fat  smoothly  distributed. 
On  all  discriminating  beef  markets,  this  matter  of  quality 
plays  an  important  part  in  values. 

The  influence  of  shelter  in  beef  production  has  attracted 
attention  among  feeders  for  many  years.  Some  breeds  are 
better  suited  to  exposure  than  others.     Certainly  the  West 
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Highland  cattle  of  Scotland,  with  their  thick  hides  and 
heavy  coats  of  hair,  do  not  require  the  same  shelter  from 
inclemency  of  winter  as  would  most  other  breeds.  Even 
on  our  western  prairies  the  need  of  shelter  in  winter  would 
not  be  nearly  so  apparent  for  Hereford  cattle  as  for  Short- 
horn or  Aberdeen-Angus,  due  to  an  ancestry  of  out-of-door 
living  and  a  constitution  especially  suited  to  range  condi- 
tions. Beef  cattle,  however,  have  comparatively  thick,  mel- 
low hides,  and  heavy  coats  of  hair  in  winter,  and  so  do  not 
need  the  warm  stables  usually  provided  for  dairy  cattle. 


Various  experiments  have  shown  that  steers  fed  in  open 
sheds,  rather  than  barns,  do  better  and  gain  more  in  weight, 
and  at  less  cost  than  those  confined  in  closed  stables. 

The  self-feeder  for  beef  cattle  is  a  box-like  affair  called 
a  hopper,  with  closely  boarded  sides,  having  a  trough-like 
arrangement  at  the  bottom  on  two  sides.  The  hopper  has 
a  roof,  to  protect  the  contents,  and  inside  the  bottom  in- 
clines like  an  inverted  V  to  each  slot.  Feed  is  put  in  through 
a  door  at  the  top  and  this  by  gravity  settles  down  and 
works  out  through  slots  into  feed  troughs  24   to  30  inches 
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above  the  ground.  Self-feeders  of  the  smaller  size  may  be 
portable  so  as  to  be  moved  from  one  point  to  another.  This 
feature  is  an  advantage  when  the  ground  about  the  feeder 
becomes  muddy  and  unsuitable  for  cattle  to  stand  in.  Prof. 
Mumford  gives  a  plan  of  a  self-feeder*  that  is  12  feet  2 
inches  long,  5}^  feet  high,  and  4  feet  4  inches  broad,  which 
holds  about  180  bushels.  Self-feeders  for  cattFe  are  used  to 
some  extent,  but  are  not  in  general  use.  Commenting  on 
its  use,  Mumford  says  that  its  chief  advantage  is  as  a 
saving  of  labor,  and  that  ''where  its  proper  use  in  the 
economy  of  cattle  feeding  is  understood,  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  wasteful  or  hazardous  method  of  finishing  cattle."  In 
experiments  with  the  self-feeder  at  the  Illinois  station,  Mum- 
ford and  Allison  found  that  the  self-fed  steers  consumed  a 
slightly  heavier  concentrate  allowance,  and  were  brought  to 
full  feed  in  a  shorter  time  than  hand-fed  ones.  In  the  hands 
of  a  careful  manager,  if  the  cattle  are  brought  to  full  feed 
before  being  turned  to  the  self-feeder,  the  results  will  prob- 
ably be  satisfactory. 

The  paved  feed  lot  for  cattle  is  desirable  rather  than 
requiring  them  to  move  about  in  yards  deep  in  mud  and 
manure.  It  is  a  common  thing  during  winter  and  spring  to 
find  cattle  confined  more  or  less  in  yards  that  are  covered 
with  wet  manure  or  mud,  absolutely  unsanitary,  a  fine  place 
for  promoting  disease.  Lots  may  be  paved  with  brick  or 
concrete;  in  fact  the  latter  material  has  come  into  consider- 
able use  for  this  purpose.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Illinois 
station,  a  carload  of  steers  fed  in  a  mud  lot  gained  about  the 
same  as  one  fed  in  a  paved  lot,  but  brought  ten  cents  less  a 
htmdred  in  the  market,  on  account  of  their  dirty  appearance. 
Also  pigs  following  steers  in  the  paved  lot  made  much  bet- 
ter gains  than  those  in  the  mud  lot.  In  the  Illinois  experi- 
ment the  steers  in  the  mud  lot  had  access  to  an  open  shed 
with  bedding  where  they  could  lie  down  and  be  comfortable, 
which  fact  accounts  for  their  making  the  good  showing  they 

*Boef  Production,  1908. 
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made.  Frof.  Mumford  says,  however,  that  "steers  sub- 
jected to  a  mud  lot  with  no  Buitablc  place  to  lie  dowa  must 
suffer,  and  when  a  steer  is  imcomfortable  he  is  not  making 
gun  economically."  He  also  believes  that  cattle  will  not 
drink  as  much  water  as  they  need,  if  obliged  to  wade  through 
mud  to  obtain  it. 

The  margtn  in  beef-cattle  selling  is  the  difference  between 
the  cost  per  hundred  of  the  feeder  on  the  market  and  the 
price  per  hundred  received  for  it  when  sold.    For  example, 


■rinsdoD.  Oxfordalun,  Hved  with 
U»  autbor. 

if  a  steer  weighing  500  pounds  costs  S6.00  per  hundred  when 
put  on  feed,  its  total  cost  would  be  $30.00.  Should  it  gain 
600  pounds  in  live  weight  at  a  feed  cost  of  S35.00,  then  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  would  cost  $7.00.  Assuming  the  value 
of  the  manure  will  offset  the  cost  of  labor,  the  1,000-pound 
Bteer  has  now  cost  the  owner  $65.00,  the  equivalent  of  $6.50 
per  hundred  in  the  feed  lot  when  ready  to  sell.  In  order  to 
break  even  on  this  feeding  transaction,  the  owner  would 
need  to  obtain  enough  more  at  time  of  sale  than  the  original 
cost  of  the  steer,  to  offset  ite  total  cost  per  hundred,  which 
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would  be  50  cents,  which  is  known  as  the  ** necessary  margin^' 
to  prevent  loss.  If  the  steer  is  sold  for  $8.00  per  hundred, 
then  we  have  an  actwU  margin  of  $1.50  per  hundred,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  actual  price  received  at  sale 
and  the  original  purchase  price. 

There  are  numerous  things  which  influence  the  margin, 
as  already  brought  out,  as  first  cost,  first  weight,  cost  of 
gain,  delivery  to  feed  lot  and  later  marketing,  and  time  of 
year  and  feed  conditions.  *The  heavier  the  cattle  to  be  fed, 
and  the  better  their  condition  when  placed  on  feed,  the  nar- 
rower wiU  be  the  necessary  margin.  The  higher  the  price 
of  feed  stuffs,  the  wider  should  be  the  necessary  margin, 
while  cattle  on  pasture,  making  inexpensive  gains,  naturally 
require  a  narrower  margin  than  winter-fed  stock. 

Separate  care  of  beef  cattle  of  different  ages  and  sexes 
is  given  in  all  well-regulated  herds.  Yoimg  calves  of  both 
sexes  may  run  together  imtil  three  or  four  months  old,  after 
which  time  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  separately.  Heif- 
ers to  be  retained  for  breeding  should  be  fed  and  cared  for 
in  lots  by  themselves.  Cows  with  calves  require  very  close 
attention  in  feed  and  care,  while  dry  cows  require  less  feed 
and  supervision.  Bulls  should  not  nm  with  the  herd,  but 
should  be  provided  good  yards,  affording  plenty  of  exercise. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  affect- 
ing cattle.  It  is  caused  by  a  form  of  bacteria  known  as 
Bacillus  tuberculosis^  a  very  minute,  slender  rod-diaped 
organism,  or  what  we  commonly  term  a  germ.  A  tubercular 
animal  may  be  affected  in  various  ways.  The  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  small  glands,  udder  and  intestines  in  well-advanced 
stages  develop  lumps  or  tubers,  containing  cheesy-like  matter. 
When  the  lungs  are  affected,  animals  cough  and  expectorate 
sputum,  which  contains  the  germs  through  which  the  disease 
is  spread.  Germs  are  also  passed  off  in  the  excrement,  and 
so  may  be  found  anywhere  in  manure  that  comes  from  tuber- 
cular cows.    In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cattle  may 
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become  very  thin,  the  coat  of  hair  is  more  or  less  harsh 
and  staring,  there  is  diarrhea,  bloat  and  weakness,  and  cough* 
ing  may  ensue  when  rising  after  lying  down. 

Tuberculosis  is  very  contagious,  and  one  affected  cow 
will  spread  the  disease  amongst  a  herd  and  ruin  it.  The 
germs  live  for  a  long  time  in  dark  stables,  in  mangers  and 
manure  trenches,  etc.  When  the  udder  is  affected,  they 
also  pass  off  in  the  milk,  and,  if  this  is  fed  to  healthy  calves 
or  pigs,  they  usually  contract  the  disease.  The  tubercular 
germ  is  killed  by  a  few  hours  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  is 
destroyed  in  milk  that  is  heated  up  to  145  degrees  for  25 
minutes,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  to  40  degrees.  For 
family  use,  milk  heated  to  165  degrees  for  5  minutes  and  then 
cooled  to  about  40  degrees,  will  be  safe  to  use. 

The  universal  method  of  determining  whether  a  cow  has 
tuberculosis  to-day  is  by  the  tubercuUn  test.  A  serum  is 
produced  in  the  laboratory  by  growing  the  germs  of  the 
disease,  in  a  solution,  which  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  boiled  to  destroy  all  germ  life.  If  some  of  this  solu- 
tion is  then  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  tubercular  cow, 
her  temperature  during  a  few  succeeding  hours  will  go 
through  a  rather  steady  rise  of  two  degrees,  and  then  fall. 
If  she  has  no  tuberculosis,  her  temperature  will  not  change. 
There  is  also  another  test,  the  intradermal,  in  which  the 
serum  is  injected  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  skin, 
and  still  another  test,  the  ophthalmic,  in  which  tuberculin 
is  applied  in  the  eye. 

Every  herd  should  be  tuberculin  tested,  and  each  reactor 
should  be  killed,  subject  to  inspection.  If  the  carcass  itself 
is  not  affected,  and  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  organs 
that  are  removed,  the  meat  is  suitable  for  food.  In  1921  at 
10  Armour  Packing  Houses,  4,728  cattle  were  held  by  the 
Government  inspectors  for  further  examination,  because  of 
suspected  tuberculosis.  Of  these  76.48  per  cent  were  con- 
demned as  imfit  for  food.* 


^Prosremive  Beef  Cattle  Raisinc.     Published  by  Armour  A  Co.   1922. 
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Accredited  herds  are  now  being  established  all  over  the 
United  States  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in 
co-operation  with  state  veterinarians  or  cattle  commissioners. 
An  accredited  herd  must  pass  a  100  per  cent  tuberculin  test 
for  three  successive  years,  showing  it  to  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. There  are  now  thousands  of  accredited  herds  in 
this  country  with  interest  in  this  subject  steadily  increasing. 

As  there  is  no  known  cure  for  tuberculosis,  the  thing  for 
the  stockman  to  do  is  to  use  preventive  methods.  The 
stable  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  In  making 
the  highest  grade  of  milk — that  is,  certified — ^it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  each 
cow  be  allowed  at  least  4  square  feet  of  window  Ught  and  500 
cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Sunlight  is  a  stable  disinfectant. 
Water  troughs  and  mangers  should  be  kept  clean,  as  the 
disease  is  distributed  through  these  mediums.  The  stables 
should  be  kept  whitewashed,  or  sprayed  at  frequent  intervals 
with  disinfectants,  as,  for  example,  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin,  which  may  be  purchased  at  most  drug  stores. 

Lump  jaw  is  a  disease  that  appears  as  a  hard  swelling  or 
tumor  on  the  jaws  of  cattle.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungous  disease 
that  grows  on  some  forms  of  grasses  and  stubble.  If  the 
jaw  is  badly  diseased,  it  becomes  ulcerated,  the  cattle  find  it 
difficult  to  chew  their  food,  and  sometimes  die.  This  disease 
is  not  communicated  to  other  animals  by  one  that  is  affected. 
What  is  known  as  iodine  treatment  may  cure  the  disease  in 
its  early  stages,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  recommended  to  fatten  and 
slaughter  cattle  having  this  disease,  as  the  carcass  is  suitable 
for  food  when  only  the  head  is  affected.  The  udder  of  the 
hog  is  sometimes  affected  by  this  disease. 

Blackleg  is  a  very  contagious  disease  caused  by  a  germ 
known  as  the  blackleg  bacillus.  The  animal  becomes  in- 
fected through  an  abrasion  on  the  skin,  and  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  contaminated  animals  by  discharges  from  the 
skin  wounds.    The  symptoms  are  first  a  high  fever  and  loss 
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of  appetite,  difficulty  in  breathing  and  in  locomotion.  The 
membranes  of  the  mouth  later  become  dark  red  or  purple, 
and  swellings  appear  on  the  more  muscular  parts,  as  thighs 
and  shoulders,  which  may  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Under  these  swellings  a  bloody  fluid  develops,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  legs  takes  on  a  dark  color,  hence  the  name  blackleg. 
As  the  disease  is  not  curable,  prevcntivemeasuresareadopted. 
Healthy  cattle  are  vaccinated  with  a  vaccine  produced  in  the 
laboratory  from  the  disease  germs.  This  treatment  is  very 
eflfective  in  preventing  the  malady. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  especially  affects  cattle,  although 
it  may  occur  with  swine  and  sheep.  The  disease  is  indicated 
by  a  fever,  and  by  the  appearance  of  water  blisters  on  the 
mouth,  a  great  flow  of  saliva,  and  sore  feet.  This  is  a  very 
contagious  disease,  but  is  not  usually  fatal,  although  it  does 
great  damage  to  herds.  While  very  prevalent  on  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe,  it  has  never  had  a  permanent  foothold  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  stamped 
out  by  our  government  through  a  strict  policy  of  quarantine 
and  slaughter. 

Foot  rot  of  a  contagious  nature,  which  occurs  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  though  more  commonly  with  the  latter,  is  due  to 
germs  which  develop  between  the  toes  and  under  the  hoofs. 
The  foot  becomes  hot  and  swelled,  and  finally  pus  is  formed 
and  discharged  when  the  swellings  break.  The  sores  develop 
under  the  shell-like  part  of  the  hoof,  and  in  bad  cases  the 
outer  homy  layer  may  drop  off.  Naturally  the  animal  be- 
comes very  lame,  and  may  hardly  be  able  to  walk.  The  pus 
which  comes  from  the  sore  scatters  the  disease  atnong  the 
healthy  animals  of  the  herd.  For  treatment  the  diseased 
tissue  should  be  trimmed  away,  the  foot  thoroughly  washed 
with  strong  disinfectants,  and  if  need  be  bandaged.  An 
excellent  disinfectant  is  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulfate. 
Sometimes  in  extreme  cases  of  diseased  hoofs,  pure  copper 
sulfate  crystals  are  packed  about  the  hoof.    Foot  rot  is  very 
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hard  to  cure,  and,  when  discovered  in  a  herd,  should  be 
treated  vigorously  and  the  treatment  repeated  frequently 
enough  to  cure  the  trouble.  For  preventive  measure  cattle 
and  sheep  may  be  walked  through  shallow  troughs  containing 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulfate,  repeating  the  treat- 
ment every  two  or  three  weeks.  Yards  and  stables  heavy  in 
manure  and  mud  are  great  breeding  grounds  for  foot  rot. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  occurs  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  In  swine  it  is  a  form  of  cholera.  Little  is  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  Animals  that  are  sick  show  a  strong 
fever,  swell  about  throat  and  brisket,  and  have  difficulty  in 
breathing.  If  the  intestines  are  affected,  the  animal  may 
act  colicky,  and  ^he  solid  excrement  may  be  bloody.  After 
death  hemorrhage  is  found  under  the  skin  and  in  the  in- 
testine walls,  with  bloody  spots  about  the  membranes  of  the 
heart  and  diaphragm  in  particular.  The  disease  may  be 
acute,  which  is  very  fatal,  or  sub-acute,  when  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  herd  may  die.  This  disease  is  most 
common  with  cattle  on  swampy  pastures  or  where  the  drink- 
ing water  is  stagnant  and  unsanitary.  Prevention  is  more 
satisfactory  than  treatment,  and  so  stock  should  be  kept  on 
well-drained  land  and  given  good  drinking  water.  Water 
troughs  and  mangers  should  be  frequently  cleaned,  and 
disinfectants  used  liberally  in  the  stable. 

Antfarazy  or  charbon,  is  a  germ  disease  that  affects  many 
kinds  of  animals,  especially  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  warm,  moist  climates.  Low-lying,  moist 
pastures  may  be  infected  with  the  disease  for  many  years. 
There  are  several  forms  of  the  disease.  One  acts  like 
apoplexy,  in  which  the  animal  becomes  suddenly  sick,  staggers, 
falls,  and  dies  in  convulsions.  The  abdominal  form  is  as- 
sociated with  swelling  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  diarrhea, 
etc.  The  thoracic  form  exhibits  bloody  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  salivation,  swelling  of  the  throat  and  rapid  breath- 
ing.   Swellings  or  carbuncles  occur  with  each  of  these  forms. 
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• 

There  is  no  known  cure,  but  by  vaccination  animals  may  be 
made  immune  from  the  disease.  All  anthrax  carcasses 
should  be  burned.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  men 
in  working  among  animals  having  anthrax,  for  the  disease  is 
readily  communicated  to  humans  through  abrasions  on  the 
skin.  Occasionally  persons  handling  hides  from  foreign 
countries  have  contracted  anthrax. 

Warbles  are  caused  by  a  large  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  hair  of  cattle.  The  animal  licks  itshairandswallowsthe 
^&S^y  which  hatch  in  the  gullet,  where  the  young  grubs 
work  their  way  through,  finally  to  locate  in  the  tissue  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  back.  Here  they  develop,  so  that  by 
spring  one  notices  little  tumors  in  the  skin,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  small  hole.  Through  these  holes  the  grub  works 
its  way  and  drops  to  the  ground  where  it  develops  into  a  fly. 
The  holes  made  by  the  grub  greatly  injure  the  hides  for 
commerical  use,  if  there  at  time  of  slaughter. 

Milk-fever  is  a  disease  especially  noticeable  among  cows 
that  are  heavy  milkers  and  occurs  most  commonly  after  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  calving.  It  usually  occurs  two  or 
three  days  after  the  calf  is  bom.  There  is  no  absolute 
knowledge  as  to  the  cause,  although  some  think  blood  con- 
gests in  the  udder,  while  others  believe  it  due  to  poisons 
developed  in  the  milk.    Cows  sick  with  milk  fever  show  the 

following  symptoms,  as  described  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley.* 

"The  symptoms  of  milk  fever  start  with  excitement  and  end  in 
complete  loss  of  consciousness,  the  animal  going  through  much  the 
same  stages  as  when  given  a  general  anesthetic,  such  as  ether  or  chloro- 
form. The  patient  has  a  wild  look  in  the  eye,  switches  her  tail,  trembles, 
weakens,  staggers,  lies  or  falls  down,  tries  to  rise  but  is  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  ofparalysis  of  the  muscles.  She  then  loses  all  sensation  and 
passes  into  a  state  of  imconsciousness  or  coma,  with  her  head  tucked 
mto  the  right  flank.  The  breathing  is  deep  and  slow.  Later  the  cow 
stretches  out  fiat  on  her  side.*' 

Treatment  for  milk-fever  is  simple  and  effective,  consist- 
ing in  pumping  air  into  the  udder.  It  may  be  best  applied 
by  means  of  a  milking  tube  on  the  end  of  rubber  tubing, 
using  a  bicycle  pump  for  inflation.    The  milking  tube  before 

^Principles  of  Veterinary  Science   1020  p.  340. 
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using  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized,  and  the  ends  of  the 
teats  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
pump  too  great  a  pressure  of  air  in  the  udder.  'To  prevent 
escape  of  the  air/'  writes  Dr.  Hadley,  ''the  end  of  the  teat  is 
repeatedly  pushed  into  itself  until  it  stays  of  its  own  accord.'' 
Other  veterinarians  recommend  t3ring  strips  of  muslin  or 
tape  around  the  ends  of  the  teats  to  prevent  escape  of  the 
air.  If  recovery  does  not  become  apparent  within  four  or 
five  hours,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated. 

WHAT  EFFECT  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  XNFLIJEIICES  ON  BEEF 

PRODUCTION? 

1.  Type,    (a)  In  making  gains. 

(b)  In  production  of  high  priced  cuto. 

(c)  In  selling  values. 

2.  Breed.    What  have  feeding  experiments  shown? 

3.  Age.      (a)  Gains  in  weight. 

(b)  Cost  of  production. 

4.  Quality^  and  its  relationship  to  values. 
6.  shelter,  (a)  Comparins  breeds. 

(b)  Types  of  shelter. 

6.  The  self-feeder. 

7.  The  paved  feed  lots  compared  with  the  dirt  lot. 

8.  The  marB;in;  what  is  it,  now  affected. 

9.  Tuberculosis  and  lump  jaw. 

SUGGESTED  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BEEF  BftAKING 

10.  The  type  of  cattle  fed  in  vour  neighborhood. 

11.  The  popular  ages  in  feed  lots. 

12.  The  kind  of  shelters  provided. 

13.  The  use  of  the  self-feeder. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  originated  on  aa  island  of 
that  name  located  oS  the  coast  of  France  in  the  English 
channel.  There  is  a  small  group  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Channel  Islands  not  far  from  the  coaat  of  Normandy.  In 
fact,  from  Jersey  on  a  clear  day  one  may  see  the  French 


Rfun  lOa.— Rkleigh'a  Fairy  Boy  83767,  a  lunoiu  Itnty  bull,  both  m  tn 
individukl  snd  sire.  Ownn)  by  C.  I.  HudaciD  of  New  York.  Photocrkph 
by  tb«  authar. 

coast.  There  are  four  principal  islands,  of  which  Jersey, 
the  latest,  contains  about  40,000  acres.  The  climate  here 
is  quite  mild  and  balmy  much  of  the  year.  The  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  about  12,000,  live  out  of  doors  during  a  very 
long  season,  each  one  grazing  tethered  by  a  chain  and  ropo 
fastened  to  an  iron  pin  in  the  ground.  The  herds  are  small, 
and  these  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  sourros  of  i:i(o:::7  o.i 
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Jersey.    There  are  perhaps  60,000  people  on  the  island. 

Jersey  cattle  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from  stock 
in  the  neighboring  districts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  in 
France.  They  have  been  kept  pure  of  blood  for  much  over 
a  century.  As  early  as  1763  the  people  on  the  island  adopted 
laws  to  regulate  the  importation  of  cattle  from  France.  For 
a  very  long  time  no  foreign  cattle  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
Jersey,  except  such  as  were  butchered  within  24  hours  after 
landing.  In  1833  the  people  organized  a  society  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  and  the  next  year  they  drew 
up  a  scale  of  points  for  the  bulls  and  cows.  Since  then  it 
has  been  changed  and  improved  a  number  of  times.  The 
people  made  notable  progress  in  improving  their  cattle,  and 
no  doubt  the  competition  of  the  show  ring  and  the  butter 
and  milk  tests  which  were  established  inspired  them  to  study 
to  secure  this  improvement. 

The  Jersey  was  first  brought  to  America  about  1850, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  men  being  the  importers. 
Since  then  large  numbers  have  been  brought  to  this  country, 
and  have  been  widely  distributed  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  so  that  now  this  is  the  most  common  dairy  breed 
of  cattle  known  in  North  America. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Jersey  are  as  follows :  The  size 
is  medium,  though  many  seem  small.  Mature  bulls  should 
weigh  from  1,300  to  1,400  pounds,  and  cows  850  to  900 
pounds,  though  many  animals  exceed  these  weights.  The 
color  is  fawn,  but  of  various  shades,  some  being  the  color  of 
the  deer  or  lighter,  others  very  dark,  approaching  black. 
White  occurs,  though  it  is  not  popular  in  America,  and  but 
comparatively  few  animals  show  distinct  white  markings. 
The  form  is  distinctly  of  the  dairy  or  triple  wedge  type.  The 
head  is  very  attractive,  having  a  somewhat  large  and  promi- 
nent eye,  a  dished  face  and  small  refined  horn;  the  neck  is 
thin  and  of  medium  length;  the  withers  thin;  shoulders 
somewhat  prominent;  body  of  moderate  depth  and  feeding 
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capacity;  rump  of  fair  width  and  length,  and  thighs  thin 
and  incurving.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  hocks  to  stand 
somewhat  close  together,  and  the  rump  is  often  narrow  and 
steep.  The  approved  type  of  udder  comes  up  high  behind, 
is  carried  level  and  well  forward  along  the  belly,  with  the 
front  quarters  especially  well  developed.  The  teats  should 
be  of  convenient  size  and  squarely  placed,  to  permit  com- 
fortable manipulation  in  milking.  In  recent  years  we  have 
heard  more  or  less  about  Amencan-type  and   Island-type 


Jerseys.  The  former  is  somewhat  larger,  coarser,  plainer- 
headed,  and  less  symmetrical  in  udder  than  the  latter. 
Many  American-type  Jerseys  have  udders  that  are  poorly 
developed  in  front,  showing  the  whole  much  out  of  balance. 
The  most  striking  features  in  the  appearance  of  the  Jersey 
are  the  color;  the  wedge  form;  the  short,  dished  face;  the 
prominent,  beautiful  eye;  the  fine  bone,  and  the  deer-hke 
character  of  the  calves.     The  disposition  of  the  cows  is  very 
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good,  but  the  bulls  at  maturity  are  liable  to  be  nervous  and 
are  often  cross.  Jerseys  mature  very  young,  compared  with 
other  breeds. 

The  milk  of  the  Jersey  is  usually  yellow  in  color  and 
rich  in  butter-fat.  The  skin  of  these  cattle  show  something 
of  this  rich  yellow  color,  especially  in  the  small,  wax-col- 
ored horns,  in  the  ears,  and  about  the  udder.  The  Jersey 
of  good  breeding  produces  a  fair  amount  of  milk,  and  5,000 
pounds  a  year  may  be  regarded  as  common,  while  many 
cows  have  produced  over  10,000  pounds  a  year  each.  Up 
to  May,  1921,  over  1,500  two-year-old  heifer  records  of  Jer- 
seys average  7,691  pounds  of  milk,  while  1,459  cows  five 
years  old  or  over  show  an  average  of  9,701  pounds  of  milk. 
The  cow  of  this  breed  showing  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction is  Sophie  19th,  of  Hood  Farm,  that  during  nine 
consecutive  years  produced  110,938  pounds  of  milk.  The 
heaviest  milk  record  of  a  Jersey  cow  in  a  year  was  19,694 
pounds  by  the  cow  Passport.  Jersey  milk  usually  contains 
4}/^  to  5  per  cent  of  fat,  and  makes  a  high  grade  of  butter. 
Many  cows  have  produced  enough  milk  in  a  week  to  yield 
14  or  more  pounds  of  butter.  Some  few  have  records  of 
over  20  pounds  in  a  week.  Many  Jerseys  have  produced 
enough  milk  within  a  year  to  yield  500  pounds  of  butter, 
and  some  have  even  exceeded  this.  Up  to  May  1,  1921,  the 
1,543  two-year-olds  noted  above  gave  an  average  annual  fat 
yield  in  the  milk  of  356  pounds,  while  the  1,459  aged  cows 
averaged  510  pounds  of  fat.  Up  to  1921  three  Jersey  cows 
have  produced  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  milk  fat  in  a  year. 
Plain  Mary  having  1,040  pounds  and  Vive  La  France  1,039 
pounds,  and  Sophie's  Agnes  1,000  pounds.  In  nine  con- 
secutive yearly  records,  Sophie  19th,  of  Hood  Farm,  pro- 
duced a  total  of  6,354.6  pounds  of  milk  fat. 

There  is  a  number  of  noted  Jersey  families,  of  which  the 
Golden  Lad,  Oxford,  Financial  Interest,  Signal,  St.  Lambert, 
Coomassie,  Eurotas,  Tormentor,  and  Owl-Interest  arc  cspe- 
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cially  well-known;  but  many  Jeraeys  in  little  known  families 
have  made  remarkable  milk  and  butter-fat  recdrds. 

Prices  for  Jersey  cattle  under  average  conditions  are  very 
reasonable.  In  the  past,  however,  many  animals  have 
brought  what  may  be  regarded  as  very  high  prices.  In  1919 
E>jmond  Butler  broke  Jersey  price  records,  selling  47  head 
tar  S15S,250,  an  average  of  $3,367.02.  At  this  sale  the  bull 
Sybil's  Gamboge  was  sold  for  $65,000  to  Mr.  L.  V.  Walkley, 
the  record  for  a  male,  while  in  1921,  at  Mr.  Walkley's  sale, 


Fisun  108. — Jersey  hfifcr  csK.  Buturcup'i  Jumine.     Oviwil  by  C.  1.  Hudaoa 
of  New  York.     Fhotoin^  from  Mr.  Hudioo. 

the  cow  Gamboge  Oxford  Gem  sold  for  $18,000,  the  high 
price  for  a  cow  of  the  breed. 

The  distribution  of  Jerseys  is  world-wide,  but  they  are 
generally  common  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  They 
have  an  especially  strong  foothold  in  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Oregon.     The  American   Jersey  Cattle  Club,   with   head- 
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quarters  in  New  York  City,  is  the  official  national  promoter 
of  the  breed.  Activity  in  promoting  Jerseys  is  shown  in  that 
up  to  May,  1921,  there  were  organized  167  state  and  local 
Jersey  clubs,  70  bull  clubs,  and  61  calf  clubs. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle  came  originally 
from  Holland.  Here  the  people  have  kept  dairy  cows  for 
centuries.  The  country  is  very  low,  much  of  it  lying  below 
sea  level,  the  water  being  held  back  by  dykes.  There  are 
many  meadows  that  are  separated  by  canals.  On  long, 
narrow  strips  of  pasture,  with  water  on  each  side,  one  sees 
beautiful  herds  of  black  and  white  cattle,  a  most  common 


Vitait  lOS.— The  KupcrUB  herd  kud  turn  nesr  Lcuwuden.  Holtsad.     Photo- 
graph by  tiw  author. 

summer  sight  in  Holland.  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of 
these  cattle.  They  are  perhaps  descended  from  the  Giant 
Ox.  The  present  cattle  are  usually  black  find  white,  though 
red  and  white  rarely  occur.  Cattle  were  brought  to  America 
from  Holland  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity.  In  1795  the  Holland  Land  Company  sent  some 
cattle  to  central  New  York.  Later  on,  Dutch  cattle  were 
taken  to  Vermont  and  other  eastern  states.  Along  in  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  the  last  century  many  were  imported 
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into  America,  but  in  recent  years  importation  has  been  pro 
hibited,  owing  to  foot-and>mouth  disease  which  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  at  all  times  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  characteristics  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are  as  fol- 
lows: in  size  they  are  the  largest  of  the  common  dairy  breeds, 
mature  bulls  often  weighing  from  2,000  to  2,500  pomids  and 
cows  from  1,200  to  1,500  pomids  or  more.  The  color,  which 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  breed,  is  black-and-white  spotted, 
the  amount  of  one  color  or  the  other  varying  greatly  in  dif- 


Ficun  110.— HoliMiD-Friuiiiin  bull  calf.  Carnnlion  King  Sylvia.  bguEht  In 
191S  (or  the  record  prira  ol  tlOd.UOU  by  CarDmtioD  Slock  Fsrnu. 
Pbotosrsph  IroiD   thcowncn. 

ferent  animals.  In  recent  years,  however,  cattle  that  showed 
much  more  white  than  black  have  been  in  most  favor.  The 
heads  incline  to  be  a  trifle  long  and  narrow;  the  horns  seem- 
ing small  for  such  a  large  breed;  the  body  is  capacious;  the 
rump  is  long  and  often  steep;  and  the  thighs  arc  large  and 
in  many  instances  tend  to  be  somewhat  thick  and  beefy. 
The  udder  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  breed,  tending  to  be 
pendant,  and  with  age  hanging  low  rather  than  Ix'ing  held 
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fairly  close  to  the  belly.    In  some  cases  the  udder  attains 
immense  size  and  capacity. 

There  are  three  recognized  types  of  this  breed: 

(a)  The  thin-fleshed,  wedge-shaped  type; 

(b)  Those  that  carry  somewhat  more  flesh;  and 

(c)  Those  that  are  rather  broad  over  the  withers  and 
thick  in  the  quarters,  and  show  more  beefiness  than  dairy 
cattle  men  usually  admire. 

Many  persons  approve  the  medium  between  the  two 
extremes,  if  the  cow  is  a  satisfactory  producer  of  milk.  An 
animal  of  beefy  form,  with  a  thick  pair  of  thighs,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  Among  the  noted  Holstein-Friesian  sires  one 
finds  extremes  in  type,  some  animals  possessing  conforma- 
tion that  is  far  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  ideal. 

The  milk  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  is  about  average,  or 
below,  in  quality,  not  being  noted  for  butter-fat  content. 
But  in  production  of  quantity  of  milk,  this  breed  leads  all 
others  in  a  marked  degree.  A  large  number  of  cows  have 
produced  yields  of  over  100  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day, 
Cascade  Johanna  Illustrites  having  the  remarkable  record  of 
161.4  pounds  in  1  day  and  3,546  pounds  in  30  days.  There 
are  many  records  of  over  25,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
Most  remarkable  among  these  is  that  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  a 
California  cow  that  has  produced  in  eight  consecutive  yearly 
records  a  total  of  201,138  pounds  of  milk,  a  yearly  average 
of  25,142  pounds.  The  greatest  yearly  production  of  milk 
by  a  cow  of  the  breed  was  by  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect,  of 
37,381  pounds,  completed  in  1921. 

Holstein-Friesian  milk  usually  contains  a  small  per  cent 
of  fat,  3  per  cent  being  common,  and  4  per  cent  unusual  for 
cows  not  being  in  official  test.  Breeders,  however,  are 
steadily  improving  the  breed  in  this  respect,  so  that  no 
doubt  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  average  amount 
of  fat.  On  account  of  the  large  milk  yield,  however,  the 
butter-fat  in  one  day  may  amount  to  a  very  important  total. 
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In  1919  the  cow  Rolo  Mercena  De  Kol  produced  51.93 
pounds  of  estimated  80%  butter  in  her  milk  in  a  7-day  teat, 
while  during  30  days  she  produced  201.17  poimds.  From 
1915  to  1921  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby  held  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  a  year's  production  of  butter-fat,  1,205  pounds, 
or  1,506.36  pounds  of  estimated  butter.  In  1921  Bella 
Pontiac,  however,  completed  a  record  for  a  year  of  1,258.8 
fat,equa]  to  1,587. 5poundsofbutter.  Up  to  1922  there  have 
been  official  advanced  registry  (A.R,0.)  records  made  by 
50  cows  of  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  butter-fat  in  365  days  or 


less.  In  May  1921,  the  President  of  the  Holstoin-Friesian 
Association  of  America  stated*  that  "the  Advanced  Registry 
contains  milk  and  butter  records  to  the  number  of  125,000, 
and  last  year  there  were  added  thereto  about  17,000  records," 
which  showing  is  remarkable. 

Among  the  noted  Holstein-Frieeian  families  are  the 
Beas  Burke,  Clothilde,  De  Kol,  Johanna,  Komdyke,  May 
Echo,  Netherland,  Ona,  Pauline  Paul,  Pietertje,  and  Segis. 

■Haord'i  Diirrmtn.  June  3,  1921. 
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Prices  for  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  range  from  ordinary 
to  the  highest  that  have  been  paid  for  cattle  of  any  breed. 
A  considerable  number  of  animals  sold  dming  the  period 
following  the  World  War  for  from  $10,000  each  or  more. 
The  bull  Carnation  King  Sylvia,  a  son  of  the  famous  cow 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  sold  in  1918  for  $106,000. 

The  distribution  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  is  very  wide- 
spread. In  the  United  States,  New  York  holds  first  place  as 
a  center  for  the  breed,  with  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan  ranking  in  numbers  of  animals  in  the  order 
given.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cattle  of  this  breed  are 
located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  States.  The 
breed  is  promoted  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  with  about  20,000  members,  and  by  many  state 
and  local  breed  associations.  The  breed  has  had  a  wonder- 
ful development  in  the  United  States,  and  is  constantly 
growing  in  favor.  The  great  feeding  and  producing  capacity 
of  the  cows,  and  their  quiet  disposition,  have  added  much 
to  their  popularity,  especially  among  men  supplying  milk  to 
creameries  or  the  city  trade.  In  recent  years,  especially 
during  and  since  the  World  War,  Holstein-Friesians  or 
Friesians  as  they  are  termed  there,  have  grown  in  great 
favor  in  Great  Britain. 

Guernsey  cattle  originated  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
another  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  come  from  much  the 
same  ancestry  as  the  Jersey.  The  people  of  Guernsey 
adopted  plans  for  keeping  out  foreign  cattle,  similar  to  those 
of  Jersey.  The  earUer  Guernsey  cattle  show  less  careful 
breeding,  however,  and,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  selected 
and  improved  as  much  as  those  on  Jersey.  Guernsey  is  a  tri- 
angular, hilly  island,  of  about  15,500  acres  in  area,  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  perhaps  45,000  people.  The  climate 
is  balmy  and  healthful.  The  people  make  a  specialty  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  cattle.  The  island  of  Aldemey  is 
officially  a  part  of  Guernsey,  and  the  cattle  on  this  island 
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are  the  same  as  the  Guernseys,  being  so  r^arded  by  Guern- 
sey and  American  breeders.  In  early  days,  though  not  at 
present,  aU  the  cattle  from  the  Channel  Islands  in  Ei^land 
and  America  were  called  Aldemeys.  These  cattle  were  first 
introduced  to  America,  it  is  thought,  in  1S30. 

The  characteristics  of  Guernsey  cattle  are  very  compar- 
able with  the  Jersey.  The  two  breeds  are  certiunly  closely 
related  in  their  origin.  The  Guernseys  are  somewhat  larger, 
than  the  Jerseys,  standard  weights  being  1,600  pounds  for 
the  mature  bulls  and  1,100  pounds  for  the  cows.    The  color 


Figure  112.— Gufrnecy  bull  Lftnanstcr  Advwate.     Photognph 
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is  usually  yollow  or  red  fawn,  although  white  spots  are  very 
common,  some  of  the  most  noted  animals  of  the  breed  show- 
ing considerable  white,  The  face  is  somewhat  strai^ter 
than  with  the  Jersey,  and  a  very  light  creamy  or  "mealy" 
ring  of  hair  extends  around  the  muzzle  and  about  the  eyes. 
A  flesh-colored  muzzle  ia  preferred  by  breeders,  a  dark  slate 
color  being  decidedly  unpopular.  Guemscya  are  often  plain 
of  head  and  rough  of  shoulder,  and  lack  the  beautiful  front 
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udder  development  so  often  found  on  the  Island  Jeiseys. 
These  cattle  are  noted  for  the  yellow  skin  and  aecretions, 
the  milk  being  especially  high  in  color.  Guernseys  are 
usually  of  a  quiet  dispoeition,  and  the  bulls  are  perhaps 
rather  leas  nervous  than  are  Jersey  males. 

The  milk  of  the  Guernsey  from  the  standpoint  of  quality 
and  butter-fat  production  is  unsurpassed.  The  milk  has  a 
natural  rich  yellow  color,  and  tests  5  per  cent  or  better  in 
butter-fat.    The  cows  make  surprisingly  hy^  yields  of  milk, 


and  some  10,000  cows  officially  tested,  up  to  December, 
1920,  showed  an  average  production  of  9,068  pounds,  con- 
taining 454  pounds  of  fat.  Great  individual  records  have 
been  made,  the  leading  one  in  milk  production  being  that  of 
Mume  Cowan  of  24,008  pounds  for  a  year,  ending  in  1915, 
while  Countess  Pnie  secured  the  lead  in  butter-fat  produc- 
tion, by  producing  1,103.28  pounds  during  a  year  ending 
in  1921.     A  wonderful  two-year  record  was  made  by  Kath- 
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erine's  Trixie,  in  a  yield  of  18,945.7  pounds  of  milk,  contain- 
ing 7dl.48  pounds  of  fat.  Among  the  great  butter-fat 
producing  Guernseys  are  Mume  Cowan  with  a  yearly  record 
of  1,098  pounds,  May  Rilma,  1,073  pounds,  Nella  Jay  4th, 
1,019  pounds  and  Langwater  Nancy,  1,012  pounds. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  the  first  breed 
association  to  establish  what  are  known  as  official  tests  for 
milk  and  butter  production,  conducted  by  disinterested 
experiment  station  or  agricultural  college  employees.  Since 
the  Club  began  this  work,  the  Guernsey  has  made  a  remark- 
able showing.  Some  of  the  largest  butter-fat  records  made 
by  cows  of  any  breed  have  come  from  the  Guernsey. 

The  pnces  paid  for  Guernsey  cattle  average  fairly  high, 
compared  with  those  of  other  breeds.  In  1918  the  average 
price  of  1,318  head  sold  at  public  auction  was  $330,  while 
the  average  of  2,464  head  sold  in  1920  was  $508.  On  May 
13,  1921,  at  the  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 
sale  56  head  brought  an  average  of  $1,087.  Some  very  high 
prices  have  been  paid  for  individuals,  one  two-months-old 
bull  calf,  Florham  Leader,  selling  for  $25,000. 

The  distribution  of  the  Guernsey  is  not  so  extensive  as 
either  Jersey  or  Holstein-Friesian.  Wisconsin  is  the  leading 
state  in  promoting  Guernseys,  while  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states.  New  England,  and  the  North  Central  states  largely 
furnish  the  American  support  of  the  breed.  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  with  headquarters  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  the  official  promoter  of  the  breed,  and  there  are  alno 
state  and  local  Guernsey  clubs. 

The  Ayrshire  is  a  Scotch  breed  that  originated  in  the 
region  Robert  Bums  has  made  famous,  the  county  of  Ayr 
in  southwest  Scotland.  It  has  rather  a  cold,  damp  climate 
in  winter,  but  there  is  good  grazing  in  summer.  Except 
near  the  sea,  the  country  is  more  or  less  hilly.  The  Ayrshire 
is  a  dairy  breed,  and  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  prominent 
breeds.    Cattle  were  taken  to  the  Ayrshire  country  from 
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various  places,  for  Shorthora,  Highland,  Dutch,  Guernsey, 
Devon,  and  Hereford  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  owned 
by  the  farmers  of  that  region.  From  the  mingling  of  color 
of  these  breeds  we  get  the  red,  brown,  and  white  markings 
that  are  features  of  the  Ayrshire.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  cowa  in  southwest  Scotland 
that  were  famous  milkers,  and  by  offering  prizes  for  compe- 
tition, the  Scotch  people  have  still  more  encouraged  large 
milk  production.'  Ayrshirea  were  first  imported  to  America 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


rs  o«ac<l  by  Arthur  H.  Sogendorph 

Characteristics  of  the  Ayrshire.  The  mature  bull  should 
weigh  about  1,500  pounds,  and  the  cow  about  1,100.  The 
color  is  red  and  white  or  brown  and  white,  with  white  most 
abundant  in  recent  years.  The  head  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  breed,  with  its  rather  long,  large  and  erect 
horns.  While  a  true  dairy  breed,  the  Ayrshire  inclines  to 
be  a  trifle  fleshy,  with  more  thickness  over  the  withers,  along 
the  back,  and  about  the  thighs  than  in  case  of  the  Jersey  or 
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Guernsey.  Some  of  the  bulls  are  too  beefy  for  the  best  dairy 
form,  but  there  are  many  cows  that  show  beautiful  dairy 
type.  No  other  breed  has  such  a  uniformly  well-developed 
udder  as  the  Ayrshire,  the  fore  part  being  much  extended, 
and  the  rear  udder  carried  well  up  behind.  A  big  show  of 
Ayrshire  cows,  without  exception,  makes  a  most  uniform 
and  attractive  exhibit. 

The  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  is  of  standard  quality,  testing 
from  31^  to  4  per  cent  fat.     It  makes  excellent  cheese,  and 


Flcnre  I  IS. — Aynhin  bull  BuwDoch  Bonnia  SoDtland  owrted  by  John  Shcrwin 
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most  of  the  famous  cheddar  cheese  of  Scotland  is  made  from 
Ayrshire  milk.  Very  fine  records  in  milk  production  have 
been  made,  a  number  of  cows  producing  over  25,000  poimds 
of  milk  in  a  year.  The  great  record  of  25,329  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year  was  made  by  Garclaugh  May  Mischief,  while 
Lily  of  Willowmoor,  one  of  the  great  cowa  of  the  breed,  in 
five  years  produced  a  total  of  84,991  pounds  of  milk,  an 
average  of  nearly  17,000  pounds  a  year.     A  considerable 
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number  of  excellent  records  in  milk  fat  production  have  beeo 
made,  with  Lily  of  Willowmoor  holding  high  rank  with  9S5}^ 
pounds  to  her  credit  in  a  year. 

The  distribution  of  Ayrshire  cattte  in  America  is  largely 
in  the  northeastern  states  and  in  Canada,  where  many 
excellent  herds  are  found.  A  few  herds  are  found  here  and 
there  in  the  western  states,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  slope,  but 
the  Ayrshire  is  not  popular  in  the  West.  These  cattle  are 
hardy  and  do  well  in  the  more  northern  climates. 

Brown  Swiss  cattle  originated  in  Switzerland.  In  color 
they  are  usually  a  dark  brown,  with  lighter  or  cream-colored 
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hair  about  the  muzzle  and  along  the  top  of  the  back.  They 
incline  to  be  heavy  of  head  and  neck,  and  coarae-boned;  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  fleshy,  and  often  have  rather  meaty 
thighs.  The  cows  produce  a  very  good  grade  of  milk,  and 
some  very  excellent  records  have  been  made  by  Brown  Swiss 
cows,  College  Bravura  2nd  having  produced  19,460  poimds 
in  a  year,  containing  79S  pounds  of  fat.  While  they  often 
impress  one  as  dual-purpoae  cattle,  the  association  promot- 
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ing  them  has  officially  declared  the  Brown  Swiss  to  be  a 
dairy  breed.  These  cattle  are  not  popular  in  America,  and 
but  few  herds  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  country,  these 
being  mostly  confined  to  New  York  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  Dutch  Belted  breed  of  cattle  was  developed  in  Hol- 
land. It  is  of  the  dairy  t3rpe,  and  is  noted  for  its  black  color, 
marked  off  by  a  white  stripe  or  blanket  of  varying  width 
which  extends  entirely  around  the  body  between  the  hips 
and  shoulders.  It  has  not  made  much  of  a  reputation  for 
milk  or  butter-fat  production,  and,  so  far  as  public  evidence 
goes,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  dairy  breeds.  There  are  very 
few  herds  in  America,  and  they  attract  more  attention  from 
their  peculiar  markings  than  for  actual  merit. 

The  French  Canadian  is  a  breed  that  has  had  special 
development  for  200  years  or  so  in  Quebec,  Canada.  These 
cattle  are  black  or  very  <lark  fawn  in  color,  and  probably  had 
their  origin  in  France,  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Channel 
Island  cattle.  This  is  one  of  the  small  breeds,  the  mature 
cow  weighing  about  700  pounds.  French  Canadian  milk 
tests  slightly  above  4  per  cent  in  fat.  Some  large  milk 
records  are  reported  from  Canada,  but  the  specimens  of  the 
breed  to  be  foimd  in  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to  be 
important  producers.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  hardy  breed. 
There  are  few  herds  in  the  United  States,  these  being  located 
in  the  northeastern  portion,  though  especially  in  New  York. 

The  Keny  is  an  Irish  breed  that  has  long  been  bred  in 
Ireland.  It  is  black  in  color,  though  white  sometimes  occurs 
about  the  udder  of  the  cow.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  will 
exist  where  most  breeds  would  starve,  hence  it  is  the  poor 
man's  cow  of  Ireland.  It  is  strictly  a  dairy  type,  and  pro- 
duces an  excellent  milk,  testing  about  4  per  cent  fat.  Some  of 
the  cows  give  a  large  yield  of  milk,  considering  their  size. 
Milk  records  in  Ireland  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  show  yields  in  a  year  up  to  8,124  pounds.  There 
are  but  few  Kerries  in  America. 
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The  Dexter  is  another  Irish  breed,  of  uncertain  ancestry 
but  closely  related  to  the  Kerry.  These  cattle  may  be  black 
or  red  in  color,  and  are  the  smallest  breed  foimd  in  America. 
Many  of  the  mature  bulls  and  cows  stand  only  36  to  40 
inches  high.  The  cows  often  produce  excellent  yields  of 
milk,  testing  above  4  per  cent  fat.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  cows  of  this  breed  weighed  around  500  pounds  and 
produced  in  a  year  over  8,000  poimds  of  milk.  These  dimin- 
utive cattle  may  never  be  popular  for  general  dairying  in 
America,  but  they  will  grow  in  favor  for  family  use. 

The  Devon  is  red  in  color,  and  originated  in  Devon, 
southwest  England.  It  is  a  breed  that  is  found  to  be  either 
beefy  or  dual-purpose  in  form.  It  is  a  very  old  breed,  and 
was  brought  to  America  by  the  early  settlers  of  this  coimtry. 
Devons  are  not  popular,  and  but  few  herds  exist.  It  has 
lost  ground  in  this  country  while  other  breeds  have  gained. 

Recently,  however,  the  few  members  of  the  American 
Devon  Cattle  Club  have  attempted  to  establish  official  test- 
ing of  Devons,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  cows  of 
real  merit  in  milk  and  butter-fat  production  in  this  dual- 
purpose  breed.  This  awakening  interest  is  largely  among 
eastern  breeders,  in  a  section  where  dairy  production  is  of  much 
greater  interest  to  cattlemen  than  is  the  growing  of  beef. 

The  Red  Polledy  as  its  name  shows,  is  red,  and  without 
horns.  The  breed  originated  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coun- 
ties in  eastern  England.  Red  mulley  cattle  have  been  known 
in  America  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  but  the 
first  importation  of  the  breed  recorded  was  in  1873.  These 
cattle  are  regarded  good  for  both  beef  and  milk  production. 
The  cows  make  a  very  good  grade  of  milk,  but,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  heavy  producers,  although  some  excellent  milk  records 
have  been  made.  The  cow  Jean  DuLuth  Beauty  produced 
20,280  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  containing  891 J^  pounds  of 
fat.  Red  Polled  cattle  are  most  common  in  the  Middle 
Western  states,  especially  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
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SOMB  COMMON  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  DAIRY   CATTLE 

1.  Wliat  did  the  people  of  Jersey  do  to  protect  the  purity  of  their  cattle? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  Island  and  American  type  Jerseys? 

3.  How  productive  is  the  Jersey  in  milk  and  butter-fat? 

4.  How  uu'ge  are  Holstein-Friesian  cattle? 

5.  What  would  be  average  Holstein-Friesian  milk  yields,  and  how  do 

these  compare  with  heavy  records  made? 

6.  How  adaptaole  is  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  to  American  oon- 

ditionsr    Where  is  it  most  abundant? 

7.  In  what  respects  do  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  resemble  each  other? 

8.  How  do  Guernseys  rank  in  official  milk  tests? 

9.  In  what  section  of  the  United  States  are  Guernseys  most  popular? 

10.  What  is  the  color  of  the  Ayrshire? 

11.  Why  is  Lily  of  Willowmoor  a  noted  cow? 

12.  Are  Brown  Swiss  dairy  or  dual-purpose  type? 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Kerry  and  the  Dexter? 

SOME  INSTRUCTIVE  LABORATORY  WORK 

14.  A  comparative  study  of  two  or  more  dairy  herds  of  different 

breeds. 

15.  Making  a  township  or  county  map  of  pure-bred  herds. 

16.  Getting  records  of  produclion  from  different  herds. 

17.  Studying  lines  of  breeding  in  one  or  more  herds. 

18.  Investigating  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  in  grade  herds. 

19.  Locating  the  best  l)red  sire  in  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

JUDGING  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  following  discusaioa  of  judging  dairy  cattle  is  based 
on  the  scale  of  points  in  the  score  card  in  this  chapter.  This 
is  general  in  it»  character,  and  is  suited  to  the  dairy  cow 
irrespective  of  breed.  Each  of  the  national  breed  associa- 
tions promoting  dairy  cattle  has  its  official   standard  for 


Firire  1 17,— HolHlfin-Ftiwisn  eow  Maplfpr»t   Ponliao   Application.   ■  Him 
in  3m  dkys.     Phutugrapli  (ram  Amaicaa  Airiiiiiliitisl. 

each  sex,  and  this  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  breed 
study.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  judging,  and  so 
should  be  a  fitting  introduction  to  score  card  work  with 
the  breeds. 

The  size  of  the  dairy  animal  is  not  material,  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  breed  that  has  certain  size  requirements.     Among 
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grade  animals  may  be  found  valuable  producers  at  wide 
ranges  of  size.  There  are  large  producers  in  each  breed,  from 
the  little  Dexter,  weighing  500  pounds,  up  to  the  Holstein, 
weighing  1,800.  For  this  reason,  size  is  of  minor  importance, 
if  producing  capacity  and  proper  conformation  exist. 

The  general  fonn  of  the  daiiy  cow  should  be  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  often  referred  to  as  the  "triple  wedge."  This 
shape  really  means  a  narrowness  in  front  and  heaviness  be- 


Flnira  lis.— Jersey  bull,  FonUinH  lUleisti.     Pbologreph  fiom  tbe  owoer, 
C.  I.  HudioD  ol  Ucw  York. 

hind.  As  one  looks  at  a  typical  daiiy  cow  from  one  side, 
the  front  part  seems  less  deep  than  that  behind.  If  a  stick 
of  ample  length  were  laid  along  the  back,  and  another  were 
placed  in  a  similar  position  against  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  they  would  meet  at  a  common  point  in  front,  if  suf- 
ficiently extended.  Thus  we  see  one  of  the  wedge  features. 
If  one  stands  in  front  and  looks  towards  the  rear  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  will  be  noticed  that  the  thickness  through  the  front 
quarter  at  the  shoulder  is  less  than  that  of  the  hind  quarter 
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at  the  hips  or  just  below.  This  view  shows  a  second  wedge 
confonnation.  The  third  wedge  is  seen  by  standing  at  the 
shoulder  and  looking  down  over  the  withers  and  ribs.  From 
the  withers  the  ribs  gradually  widen  out  to  form  a  notice* 
able  wedge  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may 
see  the  three  wedges  in  the  conformation  of  the  dairy  cow. 

The  general  form  of  the  dairy  bull  shows  much  less  of 
the  wedge  shape  than  the  cow.  The  best  bulls,  however, 
have  a  certain  amount  of  thinness  at  the  withers,  and  the 
body  is  long  and  muscular.  The  depth  at  the  hind  quarter 
is  much  the  same  as  at  the  fore  quarter,  although  the  males 
are  frequently  somewhat  high  at  the  rear  flanks.  While  the 
thighs,  from  a  side  view,  appear  muscular,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  cow,  from  the  rear  they  should  be  thin  and  widely 
and  highly  separated.  A  beefy  appearance  of  the  thigh  in 
this  type  is  most  undesirable. 

Quality  in  dairy  cattle  has  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  beef  type,  such  as  fineness  of  hair  and  bone  and 
mellowness  of  skin.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  thickness 
and  length  of  the  coat  of  hair,  which  is  usually  much  shorter 
and  thinner  on  dairy  than  on  beef  cattle.  The  dairy  ani- 
mal, as  a  rule,  has  the  thinner  and  more  elastic  hide  of  the 
two.  Those  cattle  that  are  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey  blood  have 
very  mellow,  most  elastic  hides,  that  sometimes  resemble  a 
mole  skin  in  their  soft,  pliable  nature.  Yellow  color  in  the 
ears,  skin,  and  horns  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  quality,  and 
indicates  the  production  of  milk  rich  in  color.  The  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  places  such  a  high  value  on  the  color  of  the  secre- 
tions, that  15  points  are  allowed  this  feature  in  their  scale 
of  points. 

The  temperament  of  the  dairy  animal  should  show  plenty 
of  nervous  force.  This  does  not  mean  an  excitable  disposi- 
tion, but  lively  rather  than  phlegmatic.  Dairy  bulls  usually 
show  plenty  of  nervous  force,  as  compared  with  beef  stock. 
The  cow  is  constituted  to  produce  milk,  a  task  which  requires 
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a  large  amount  of  vitality  and  nervous  energy.  Indications 
of  the  temperament  are  easily  seen  in  the  prominence  and 
character  of  expression  of  the  eye.  Some  claims  have  been 
made  that  prominence  of  the  spine  indicates  a  large  spinal 
cord  and  active  brain,  being  a  further  indication  of  nervous 
force.  There  is  very  little  information  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, that  will  justify  drawing  conclusions. 

In  judging  dairy  cattle,  further  than  stated,  there  are 
certain  things  of  importance  to  be  considered  that  especially 
apply  to  this  type,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  score  card 
for  a  cow  with  the  mammary  parts  well  developed: 

A  8C0BB  CARD  rOB  DAXET  COWS 


Scale  of  points 

Perfect 
score 

Stu- 
dent's 
score 

Cor- 
rected 
score 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE:    19  Points. 

Size,  Urge,  medium,  or  small 

FoHii,  w^dge  shape  from  front,  side,  and  top;  mus- 
cular       

8 

8 
3 

2 
2 
1 

2 

3 
4 

2 

6 
4 
4 

6 

1 
.> 
1 
4 
2 

20 
4 

8 

• 

QtrAUTY,  hair  fine,  silky;  skin  mellow,  loose;  bone 
fine 

Tkmpcrambnt,  active,  showing  nervous  force 

HEAD  AND  NECK:   7  Points. 

MuEZLB,  broad;  faoe  lean,  shapely 

Etcs,  prominent,  bright;  forehead  brnad 

Ears,  medium  siie,  not  coarse 

Neck,  somewhat  long,  not  thick,  well  placed;  clean  at 

throat;  light  dewlap 

FORE  QUARTERS:   9  Points. 

Withers,  thin  and  lean 

Shoulders,  light,  oblique 

Legs,  straight,  short:  snank  fine 

BODY:   20  Points. 

Chest,  deep,  girth  large;  crops  not  much  dcproHHcd. 
Back,  lean,  strong,  well  defined 

Loin,  broad,  long  level 

Ribs.  long,  well  sprung  below,  giving  large  capacity, 
with  low  flanks 

HINDQUARTERS:    13  Points. 

Hips,  wide  apart,  not  fleshy 

Rump,  broad,  long,  not  droopy;  pin  bones  wide  apart 
Tail,  lone  fine:  sood  switch. 

Thighs,  tnin.  Ions,  wide  apart 

Legs,  straight,  short,  wide  apart;  shanks  fine 

MAMMARY  DEVELOPMENT:   32  Points. 

Udder,  large,  carried  well  in  front  along  the  belly, 
and  high  up  behind;  thick,  mellow;  quarters  even 
not  much  grooved  between 

Teats,  3  to  4  inches  long,  well  placed;  an  easy  milker 
Milk  veins,  large,  long,  tortuous  or  winding,  enter- 
ing large  wells 

Total  points 

100 
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The  head  should  be  lean  and  shapely.  In  general,  the 
wide  muzzle,  short  face,  strong  jaw,  prominent  eye,  and 
broad  forehead  are  desired.  In  moet  caees,  a  "dished"  face 
is  popular.  This  feature  is  a  slight  depression  of  the  head  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  and  between  the  eyes.  Yet 
all  breeds  do  not  have  it.  The  dish-face  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  Jersey,  but  is  not  so  pronounced  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian.    A  broad  muzzle,  short  face,  and  strong,  wide  jaw, 


Figure  119.— Tbe  poiol*  of  the  dairy  oo*.  u  wproduoed  upoo  Oranby  Jan* 
Segi«  Aaggie  150,043.  chimpioa  HalBtein-FHrsiKa  on.  At  »  Mnlor 
[our-yesi-old  she  bu  >  «vnii-d>y  r^conj  of  44.4  lbs.  of  butter,  (R^ 
produced  from  "Jud^n^  Fmrm  Ai]iniBla'\  by  the  author-) 

indicate  a  vigorous  feeder.  The  eye  should  be  prominent 
yet  show  a  mild  disposition,  as  indicated  by  clearness  of  the 
whites  and  quietness  of  expression.  Dairy  bulls  often  have 
eyes  that  indicate  very  clearly  their  character.  The  ears 
should  be  medium  of  size  and  thin  of  texture,  and  be  neatly 
attached  to  the  head.  A  yellow  or  orange  color  within  the 
ear  is  desirable.  The  horns,  when  present,  should  show  re- 
finement, and  not  be  lai^e  and  heavy  at  the  union  with  the 
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head.  A  small  horn  is  preferred  on  the  females,  and  some 
of  the  best  known  dairy  sires  have  had  rather  small  horns. 
A  thin,  muscular,  somewhat  long  neck  on  the  cow,  and  a 
strong,  heavily-muscled,  rather  crested  neck  on  the  males, 
are  desirable.  When  the  neck  blends  well  with  the  head, 
there  is  no  unnatural  fullness  at  the  throat.  The  imion  of 
the  neck  with  the  shoulders  should  also  be  smooth.  Dairy 
animals  sometimes  have  a  heavy  dewlap,  which,  being 
an  evidence  of  coarseness,  is  rather  objectionable. 

The  fore  quarters  of  the  dairy  animal  incline  to  be  some- 
what prominent  and  are  often  rough.  This  appearance  is 
in  most  cases  due  to  the  lack  of  covering  of  flesh.  The 
smoothness  of  the  shoulder  found  in  the  beef  animal  is  not 
to  be  expected  with  the  dairy  type,  but  the  blades  should 
extend  well  into  the  back  and  not  be  coarse.  The  withers 
above  the  shoulders  should  be  lean  and  somewhat  sharp.  In 
fact,  dairy  cattle  judges  place  a  premium  on  thin,  sharp 
withers.  Many  great-producing  cows,  however,  have  some 
thickness  or  fleshiness  at  this  point.  Occasionally,  one  will 
find  dairy  cows  with  the  shoulder  points  noticeably  separ- 
ated from  the  body.  This  characteristic  is  what  is  called  a 
spread  shoulder,  and  shows  a  weakness  of  the  muscular 
attachment.  Such  a  cow  has  an  undesirable  appearance, 
but  otherwise  is  not  seriously  affected. 

The  body  of  the  dairy  cow  should  be  deep  at  the  chest, 
yet  not  thick.  As  one  views  the  animal  from  one  side,  the 
depth  from  the  top  of  withers  to  bottom  of  the  chest  should 
be  much  greater  than  the  length  of  leg.  From  a  front  view, 
the  chest  appears  somewhat  narrow.  Not  much  depression 
back  of  the  shoulders  below  the  withers,  at  the  point  known 
as  the  "crops,"  is  desired,  for  this  indicates  weakness  in 
heart  girth.  The  same  criticism  will  apply  at  the  fore  flank. 
The  back  should  be  well  and  strongly  carried,  with  the  spine 
easily  seen  above  and  beyond  the  shoulders.  A  strongly 
arched  rib  will  give  a  wide  back  and  a  muscular  loin,  which 
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are  most  desirable,  while  plenty  of  additional  length  of  rib 
will  mean  ample  digestive  capacity.  In  examining  the  body 
with  the  hands,  one  should  be  able  to  place  two  fingers  held 
side  by  side  easily  between  the  last  ribs  of  mature  dairy 
cattle.  The  opinion  prevails,  that  with  dairy  animals  there 
should  be  length  of  body  with  the  ribs  less  closely  placed 
together  than  is  the  case  with  beef  cattle.  Consequently, 
a  body  of  considerable  length  meets  with  favor.  Some 
judges  prefer  the  hind  flank  to  be  somewhat  high,  but  this 


Ficure  ISO. — Judiing  dury  eittle.     Viewiag  tap  linea  from  thersu.     Photo- 

quality  is  associated  with  lack  of  depth  of  body,  signifying 
a  deficient  digestive  capacity. 

The  hind  quarters  of  the  dairy  animal  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  discussion.  The  hips  of  the  cows  should  be  some- 
what prominent  and  lean.  With  the  males,  less  prominence 
of  hip  is  desired.  In  the  case  of  each  sex,  much  length  and 
breadth,  with  level  carriage  of  rump,  is  wanted.  Below  this 
part,  the  thighs,  as  viewed  from  one  side,  should  appear 
muscular  and  long.  From  the  rear  view,  the  thighs  should 
seem  thin  and  placed  wide  apart,  giving  ample  room  between 
for  a  lai^  udder.     We  sometimes  say  that  the  thighs  are 
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incurving,  meaniDg  that  from  the  point  of  the  rump,  or 

pin  bone,  each  thigh  curves  slightly  for  a  distance  towards 

the  body  before  curving  outward  to  form  the  top  of  the 

hock.     The  tail  should  have  a  neat  placing  on  the  body,  and 

its  fieshy  part  should  bang  in  a  perpendicular  position  to  the 

hocks,  showing  considerable  space  between  it  and  the  thigh 

as  viewed  from  one  side.     A  beefy  character  of  any  part  of 

the  hind  quarter  is  very  undesirable.     The  tendency  is  to 

show  fleshiness  at  the  top  of  the  rump  over  the  hips  and 

pin  bonee  and  on  the  thighs.     A  straight,  wide  carriage  of 

the  legs  is  most  essential,  as 

has  already  been  explained  and 

as  will  be  brought  out  further 

on  in  relationship  to  the  udder. 

The    mammary    develop- 

meot  of  the  cow  includes  the 

udder,  teats,  and  milk  veins 

and  wells.      It  is  necessary  to 

examine    this    part    carefully 

with  both  eye  and  hand. 

The  udder  consists  of  two 
large  glands  suspended  between 
the  legs.  One  gland  is  the  right 
half  of  the  udder,  and  the 
other  the  left.  Each  gland  is  also  divided  into  two  halves, 
known  as  quarters.  As  we  view  the  udder  at  one  side,  we 
see  the  front  and  hind  quarters  of  the  gland.  The  form  of 
udder  that  is  most  approved  follows  the  line  of  a  circle  in 
part,  although  we  look  for  the  rear  portion  to  be  carried  up 
high  beyond  the  line  of  the  circle,  and  the  fore  part  to  extend 
well  along  under  the  belly,  on  a  uniform  level.  These  udder 
lines  above  and  below  extend  beyond  the  circle.  Viewed 
from  the  rear,  the  udder  should  appear  thick,  and  should 
occupy  completely  the  space  between  the  thighs,  and  extend 
up  high  along  the  thigh.     Examination  with  the  hand  should 
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show  DO  deep  separation  or  dlvisioQ  between  the  glands  or 
quarters,  but  only  slight  grooves.     As  a  rule,  the  hind  udder 


(U»  122. — Judainc  dairy  sattle.  Two  Jcney  < 
■horiniE  depUi  ot  body  and  coutitutioo.  the 
thoit  nb  liA  poor  leMioc  oapuity.    Fbotoci 


poor  leMioc  oapuitj 

is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  fore  udder,  due  to  the  limited 
space  between  the  thighs.     Thus  one  may  see  the  importance 


of  having  the  thighs  widely  separated  to  provide  room  for 
the  udder. 

The  teats  should  be  of  convenient  size  for  grasping  by  the 
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average-sized  hand,  and  a  length  of  three  to  four  inches  is 
satisfactory.  They  should  be  placed  at  a  fair  distance 
apart,  to  permit  of  easy  milking,  without  having  the  hands 
in  the  way  of  each  other.  The  judge  should  examine  each 
teat  carefully,  and  see  that  it  milks  without  difficulty, 
and  is  vH  right.  The  form  of  the  udder  is  rather  variable. 
The  most  common  weakness  is  an   inferior  front  develop- 


Flcnn  134. — A  bmutttul  udder  on  »  icremt  ihow  cow  o[  dniry  type— Boanisn'* 
Adu,  owned  by  C.  I.  Hudson  of  Mew  York.     FbologrKph  (rom  F.  R. 
ManhftU. 

ment,  with  the  teats  of  this  part  placed  much  higher  than 
those  behind.  The  smaller  the  fore  udder  in  comparison 
with  the  hind  part,  the  less  its  producing  capacity. 

With  age,  the  udder  often  becomes  pendant;  that  is, 
hangs  low  down.  This  feature  is  especially  characteristic 
of  those  cows  that  become  heavy  milk-producers.  In  act^ 
ing  as  a  judge  in  the  show  ring,  one  may  find  it  desirable  to 
request  that  certain  cows  be  milked.    Some  cows  have  meaty 
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udders  of  quite  limited  capacity,  and  to  make  a  fair  study 
of  this  gland,  one  should  see  it  both  full  and  empty.  When 
empty,  the  glands  should  be  considerably  shrunken,  and, 
when  pressed  by  the  hands,  should  feel  uniformly  mellow 
and  smooth  to  the  touch.  The  judge  should  taJce  the  udder 
in  his  hands  and  press  it  between  the  palms,  and  examine 
it  generally  as  to  its  condition,  noting  whether  smooth  of 
tissue,  or  if  lumps  or  knots  occur.  Again,  examination  may 
show  imperfect  quarters  or  defective  teats. 

The  milk  veins  are  located  along  on  the  belly  from  the 
udder  forward.     Usually  there  is 
one  vein  on  each  side,  and  some- 
times a  shorter    one    between. 
Through   these   veins  the  blood 
passes  from   the    udder  to   the 
heart.     A   side  view  of  the  cow 
shows    something    of    the    vein 
on  that   side.     On  young  cows 
it  is  smaller  and  less  prominent 
than  on  old  ones.      It  varies  in 
Fig«»  i25.-Jad«inK  dBirv  «i.      sizc,    length,     and    form.      To 
udd.!r*€*'JI?<-T«'if¥'Sffec'tiv?'Tn      cxaminc  it  carefully,  it  is  neces- 
authw  ''"°'°*''"'''    ''*'    ^''"      sary   to    bend    over   enough  to 
look  up  beneath  the  body  and 
see  the  whole  milk-vein  system.     Usually  the  vein  is  about 
five  eighths  of  an   inch   wide,   and,  after  extending  along 
the  belly  half  way  or  so  from   udder  to  fore   legs,    dis- 
appears through  a  hole  in  the  belly  wall,  known  as  the  "milk 
well."     Sometimes  the  veins  are  very  large  and  long,  and 
have  a  more  or  less  tortuous,  or  serpentine,  course.     The 
larger  and  longer  the  veins,  the  greater  the  cow  as  a  milker. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  belly  immediately  in  front  of  the 
udder  covered  with  small  veins,  and  occasionally  they  also 
occur  on  the  udder.      All  these  small  veins  are  indications 
that  the  cow  is  more  than  an  average  milk-producer. 
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Fifure    129.— Judgins  dury  cittle.     Locating  the  milk  well.     Pbologrnph 
by  Ih.  author. 

The  milk  wells  vary  in  size,  from  those  so  small  that 
they  are  not  at  once  discovered  to  those  so  large  that  the  end 
of  the  finger  can  be  placed  therein.  Small  wells  are 
associated  with  similarly  small  veins,  and  together  they 
limit  the  supply  of  blood  passinK  through  the  udder  and 
thus  affect  milk  production. 

IH  JUDGING  DAIR7  CATTLE 

1.  How  much  emphaBU  should  be  placed  on  size? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  triple  wedge  form? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  quality? 

4.  How  is  dairy  temperament  indicated? 

5.  What  three  features  of  mammary  development  are  emphasized,  and 

how  many  points  do  they  total  in  the  sc^le  of  points? 

6.  Should  a  "dished"  face  l>e  sought  in  the  Holstein-tViesian? 

7.  Are  the  withers  important  factors  in  conformation?  If  so,  how? 

8.  Would  you  place  a  premium  on  length  of  body?    If  so,  why? 

9.  Why  are  thick  thighs  objectionable? 

10.  What  type  of  udder  should  be  sought? 

DESIRABLE  OBSERVATIONS  IN  SOME  HERD 

11.  The  relationship  of  size  to  production. 

12.  The  relationship  of  color  of  skin  and  hom  to  quality  of  milk, 

13.  The  relationship  of  form  to  production. 

14.  A  comparative  study  of  types  of  uddere. 

15.  A  score  card  study  of  "the  beat  cow," 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  MILE  PRODUCTION 

The  dairy  cow  as  a  producer  of  food  occupies  a  very  high 
place  in  animal  economy.  Aa  a  producer  of  meat  she  ia  of 
secondary  importance,  but  her  milk  furnishes  the  most  easily 
digested  food  and,  under  fair  conditions,  she  returns  in  it 
a  pound  of  nutriment  at  less  cost  than  comes  from  an  equal 


Figure-        --     --   --- 

20,000  pouiuti  of  milk  in  >  yeu.     Pholocrmph  by  Iha  aulhor, 

amount  of  food  from  beef  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  out  in  an  interesting  way  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Eckles,  in  his  feeding  experiments  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station.*  A  comparison  was  made  of  the  milk 
produced  by  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow  in  a  year  and  the  car- 
cass of  a  fat  steer  weighing  1,250  pounds.     The  cow  gave 

•Dih-y  CBttlp  uid  Milk  Production.  191 1. 
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a  yield  of  18,405  pounds  of  milk,  which  contained  2,218 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  aU  of  which  was  digestible.  Deduct- 
ing 56  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  steer's  carcass,  which 
was  water,  there  was  left  548  pounds  of  dry  matter,  which 
included  a  considerable  part  that  was  not  edible,  such  as 
hair,  hide,  bones,  and  tendons.  "The  cow,"  writes  Dr. 
Ekskles,  ''produced  proteids  sufficient  for  more  than  three 
steers;  nearly  fat  enough  for  two,  ash  enough  to  build  the 
skeleton  for  three,  and  in  addition  produced  920  pounds  of 
milk  sugar,  worth  as  much  per  pound  for  food  as  ordinary 
sugar." 

A  comparison  of  dairy  with  beef-type  cows  in  mQk  pro- 
duction under  fair  conditions  will  show  the  dairy-type  ani- 
mal to  be  much  the  more  economical  producer  of  the  two. 
Prof.  Haecker  of  the  Minnesota  station  has  brought  this 
point  out  in  a  striking  experiment.  He  selected  four  types 
of  cows;  (a)  beef,  (b)  not  so  beefy,  (c)  spare,  but  lacking 
depth  of  rib,  and  (d)  dairy  type.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  found  that  the  amount  of  dry  matter  consumed 
in  the  feed  and  the  cost  of  the  feed  for  each  pound  of  fat 
produced  steadily  decreased  from  the  beef  to  the  dairy  type. 
Here  we  have  a  striking  argument  in  behalf  of  dairy-type 
cattle  where  milk  production  is  sought. 

The  productive  cow  compared  with  the  improductive. 
Every  herd  of  cows  shows  more  or  less  variation  in  produc- 
tion of  different  animals.  This  difference  is  due  to  various 
causes.  Each  owner  of  a  milking  herd  should,  therefore, 
keep  a  careful  record  of  the  production  of  each  cow  from 
day  to  day,  and  determine  for  himself  which  ones  are  return- 
ing a  profit,  and  which  are  not.  During  recent  years  many 
cow-testing  associations  have  been  organized,  and  herd 
owners  have  given  careful  study  to  this  subject.  Of  two 
cows  of  the  same  type,  one  may  be  a  very  profitable  pro- 
ducer, and  the  other  what  is  termed  a  "boarder,"  not  return- 
ing enough  milk  to  pay  for  her  food.    This  cow  may  be 
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unproductive  for  one  or  more  reasons,  a,s,  for  example,  in- 
ferior ancestry  in  milk  production,  being  a  poor  feeder,  ill 
health,  age,  etc. 

The  influence  of  the  breeds  in  milk  production  is  very 
marked.  What  may  be  termed  standard  milk  consists  in 
about  87.2%  water,  3.8  fat,  3.5  proteids,  4.8  fat  and  0.7  ash.' 
As  a  rule,  the  lai^r  the  yield  of  a  cow,  the  smaller  the  per 
cent  of  butter-fat  and  of  total  soUds.  This  rule  will  apply 
within  a  breed.  If  we  compare  the  breeds,  on  the  basis  of 
many  thousands  of  records,  we  find  that  the  Jersey  and  the 


'.  Photognph 

Guernsey  produce  the  milk  richest  in  total  solids  and  butter- 
tat,  while  the  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshire,  and  Holstein-Friesian, 
in  the  order  given,  produce  milk  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
total  solids  and  fat.  According  to  Prof.  Larsen,t  Holstein- 
Friesian  milk  consists  of  about  12.25  per  cent  of  total  solids 
and  3.48  per  cent  of  fat,  while  Jersey  milk  tests  14.87  per 
cent  of  solids  and  5.19  per  cent  of  fat.  The  fat  globules  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  milk  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Jersey 

•IjirBrn's  farm  DMryinc.  1019. 
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or  the  Guernsey  and  lack  the  deep  yellow  color  of  the  latter. 
Whether  one  breed  is  more  profitable  than  another  largely 
depends  upon  the  individual  animals,  the  amount  of  milk 
produced,  and  its  cost  of  production. 

The  influence  of  age  on  milk  production  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  various  investigators.  On  this  subject 
Eckles  states*  that  "a  dairy  cow,  on  the  average,  as  a  two- 
year-old  may  be  expected  to  produce  about  70  per  cent;  as 
a  three-year-old  around  80  per  cent;  and  as  a  four-year-old 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  butter-fat  she  will  pro- 
duce imder  the  same  treatment  when  mature."  As  a  rule, 
we  expect  a  cow  to  be  at  her  best  from  six  to  eight  years  of 
age,  but  there  are  remarkable  records  that  have  been  made 
by  cows  well. along  in  years.  The  Jersey  cow  Pogis  Irene 
2nd,  at  18  years  of  age  produced  9,930  pounds  of  milk,  which 
would  be  an  excellent  record  for  a  Jersey  in  her  prime. 

The  influence  of  the  period  of  lactation  on  milk  produc- 
tion is  of  interest.  Under  normal  conditions  a  cow  should 
be  milked  about  ten  months,  go  dry  two,  and  produce  a 
vigorous,  healthy  calf.  The  natural  tendency  is  for  the  cow 
of  dairy  type  to  keep  up  her  milk  flow  fairly  well  for  the 
first  seven  months,  after  which  it  gradually  declines.  Prof. 
F.  W.  WoU  made  a  study  of  the  production  of  some  300 
cows  in  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Competition,  1909-1911, 
and  he  reportsf  that  "the  normal  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
milk  in  well  managed  dairy  herds  is  about  5  per  cent  a  month 
during  the  second  to  seventh  month  of  the  lactation  period, 
about  10  to  12  per  cent  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  months, 
and  20  per  cent  for  the  tenth  and  subsequent  months." 

The  relationship  of  condition  of  the  cow  to  the  quality 
of  her  milk  is  very  marked.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh,  she 
will  yield  more  and  richer  milk  than  if  in  thin  flesh.  It  is 
a  well  recognized  fact  to-day,  that  dairy  cows  fattened  and 
in  high  condition  when  they  come  fresh,  produce  a  milk 

*Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  1911. 
tProductive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  1915. 
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abnormally  rich  in  fat.  For  this  reason,  most  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  officially  testing  their  cows,  start  them  on 
test  in  as  good  condition  as  possible;  for  the  body  fat  is 
more  or  less  milked  off  into  the  pail,  especially  during  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
milk  during  this  time  will  contain  from  1  to  2  per  cent 
more  fat  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  flesh.  Eckles,  in  express- 
ing his  objection  to  seven-day  official  tests,  referring  to  those 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  says:  "The  average  per  cent  of  fat 
for  the  breed  is  3.45,  but  many  seven-day  tests  are  now 
reported  with  a  per  cent  of  fat  over  4.50,  and  several  above 
6  per  cent." 

A  comparison  of  first  and  last  drawn  milk  shows  that 
the  first  milk  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  water,  and  less 
total  solids  and  fat  than  the  last  drawn.  This  fact  suggests 
that,  if  one  is  to  feed  part  of  the  milk  from  a  single  cow  to 
a  calf,  it  will  be  wiser  to  feed  the  first  drawn  and  reserve  the 
last  for  family  use. 

The  influence  of  the  weather  on  milk  production  is  quite 
marked.  If  the  weather  turns  cool  and  the  cattle  are  exposed 
to  rain  in  an  imusual  degree,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
milk  yield  will  fall  off  to  some  extent,  but  will  show  some 
increase  in  butter-fat  content.  Warm  weather  under  ordi- 
nary food  conditions  would,  therefore,  promote  milk  flow 
rather  than  do  otherwise.  If  there  is  a  drouth,  and  the 
cows  are  kept  on  pastures  that  are  badly  dried  up,  then  the 
milk  yield  may  rapidly  diminish,  unless  there  is  resort  to 
extra  feeding.  It  has  been  assumed  that  in  hot  weather  the 
biting  of  many  flies  reduces  the  milk  yield,  but  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  lacking.  In  fact,  such  information  as  we 
have  indicates  that  flies  have  little  or  no  effect  on  milk  yield. 

The  effect  of  different  foods  on  the  flavor  and  quality  of 
milk  is  very  marked.  Cows  that  eat  wild  onions  or  garlic 
transmit  the  characteristic  flavors  of  these  to  the  milk. 
Rye  and  turnips,  imless  fed  soon  after  milking,  give  an 
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objectionable  flavor.  These  flavors  are  due  to  the  volatile 
oils  in  these  feeds,  whereby  they  impregnate  the  milk  while 
in  the  body  of  the  cow.  The  effect  of  some  feeds  is  to  pro- 
duce hard  butter-fat,  while  others  make  it  soft.  Butter 
made  from  milk  from  cows  fed  cottonseed  meal  has  a  high 
melting  point,  while  com  meal  has  the  opposite  effect  on 
the  butter-fat,  although  not  in  any  serious  degree.  The  fat 
in  the  milk  takes  on  a  more  yellow  hue  when  the  cows  are 
turned  on  pasting  or  when  they  are  fed  carrots,  bright  green 
alfalfa  hay,  or  new  silage.  This  yellow  color  is  due  to  what 
is  known  as  carotin,  which  is  more  abundant  in  carrots  and 
green  feeds  than  elsewhere. 

The  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  milk 
yield  may  be  quite  marked,  cows  responding  more  with 
some  foods  than  others.  The  yield  will  fall  off  with  the  use 
of  coarse,  dry,  unpalatable  foods,  and  increase  with  those 
of  finer  quality  that  are  succulent  and  palatable.  The  kind 
and  character  of  the  feed,  however,  can  not  materially  chan^ 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  A  cow  fed  rye  straw,  a  very  low 
grade  food,  may  fall  off  in  her  milk  flow,  but  there  will  be 
no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  her  milk.  If  it  were 
possible  to  change  the  composition  of  milk  by  feeding,  then  the 
individuality  of  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  or  the  Ayrshire  might 
be  changed,  thereby  seriously  affecting  its  character  and  value. 

Frequency  of  milking  no  doubt  has  a  bearing  on  the 
yield.  Under  most  conditions  cows  are  milked  twice  daily. 
As  the  official  testing  of  dairy  cows  has  progressed,  however, 
the  custom  has  developed  of  milking  three  or  four  times 
daily,  as  conditions  justify.  Heavy  milkers,  such  as  Hol- 
stein-Friesians,  are  milked  at  least  three  times  and  in  many 
cases  four  times.  In  Holland  in  common  practice  the  cows 
are  usually  milked  three  times  daily.  If  there  is  the  same 
period  of  time  between  each  milking,  the  milk  will  show 
quite  uniform  tests  of  total  solids  and  butter-fat.  If,  how- 
ever^ there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  niunber  of  hours 
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periods,  the  milk  will  show  the  greater  percentage  amounts 
of  solids  and  fat  in  the  shorter  interval. 

Regularity  in  milking  is  important.  The  dairy  cow,  to 
do  her  best,  should  not  only  be  fed  regularly,  but  milked 
with  equal  regularity.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  she  will 
respond  to  the  care  of  the  milker,  and  will  give  down  without 
restraint.  Experiments  at  the  Ontario  station  showed  that 
when  the  cows  were  milked  irregularly  the  practice  some- 
what reduced  the  yield  and  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  influence  of  be  milking  machine  on  production, 
when  properly  manipulated  and  cared  for,  may  be  very 


Fisuic    129.— Milking   wiih   the 
De  Laval 

satisfactory.  Cows  milked  by  the  machine  seem  undis- 
turbed by  its  action,  and  give  down  their  milk  as  in  ordinary 
good  hand  milking.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  watch  the 
machine  with  reasonable  care,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cows  must 
be  stripped  by  hand  after  the  machine  has  done  its  work. 
The  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  use  of  the 
milker  is  a  competent  man,  who  has  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  machinery  and  who  will  take  proper  care  of  it  and  see 
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that  it  is  always  kept  in  good  repair 
and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

The  teBting  of  milk  for  its  fat 
content  ia  in  practical  application 
daily  in  thousands  of  creameries 
and  on  dairy  farms.  The  Babcock 
teat,  the  invention  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Bab- 
cock, of  Wisconsin  University,  is  the 
milk  i«t.  °°*  "*  almost  universal  use,  and  is 
o''^rti^  made  as  follows,  A  fair  sample  of 
milk  is  taken,  in  which  the  fat  ia 

well  distributed.    For  example,  if  it  is  desired  to  test  the  milk 

of  a  cow,  after  it  is  drawn  it  is  poured  from  one  pail  into 

another  and  then  back  again,  to  see  that  it  is  well  mixed. 

Then  with  a  glass  pipette,  17,6  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 

are  measured,  and  this  sample  is  placed  in   a  small  test 

bottle   with    a   slender  neck 

which  is  graduated  up  to  ten 

per   cent.      Next   17.5   cubic 

centimeters  of  commercial  sul- 
phuric acid,  having  a  specific 

gravity  of  1.82,  are  measured 

olT  in  a  glass  graduate,  and  this 

is  poured  into  the  bottle  ami 

mixed  with  the  sample  of  milk. 

It  b  best  to  hold  the  neck  of 

the  bottle  in  a  slanting  position 

when    pouring    in    the   acid, 

turning  the  bottle  during  the 

operation,  so  that  any   milk 

which  may  have  adhered  to 

the  neck  will  be  washed  down. 

This  combination  is  attended 

with  some  heat,  the  contents 

of  the  bottle  turn  a  blackish 
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brown,  and  all  the  solids  in  the  milk  excepting  the  butter- 
fat  are  destroyed.  If  this  small  bottle  containing  the  milk 
sample  is  then  placed  in  a  well  balanced  centrifugal  machine 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  is  turned  for  five  minutes,  the 
fat  is  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Hot  soft  water  is 
then  placed  in  the  sample  bottle,  until  it  reaches  the  neck, 
after  which  it  is  rotated  in  the  centrifugal  two  minutes 
longer.  Then  more  hot  water  is  added,  to  fill  the  neck  high 
enough  to  permit  reading  the  per  cent  of  fat,  which  accumu- 
lates as  a  soUd  column  when  the  bottle  is  whirled  a  minute 
more  in  the  centrifugal.  One  usually  measures  the  fat  by 
use  of  common  dividers,  setting  the  points  at  the  lower  and 
upper  line  of  fat,  after  which  one  point  is  placed  at  the  0 
mark,  while  the  other  point  indicates  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  milk.  The  fat  should  always  be  measured  while  hot, 
before  it  has  contracted  by  cooling.  Every  dairy  farmer 
should  have  a  Babcock  test  outfit,  and  carefully  test  the  milk 
of  his  herd. 

Cow-testing  associations  have  assumed  much  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  The  first  asso- 
ciation of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  established  in 
Denmark  in  1895,*  while  the  first  one  in  America  was  organ- 
ized in  1905  at  Fremont,  Michigan.  In  1921  there  were 
452  of  these  associations  in  the  United  States,  with  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  lead  with  103,  Pennsylvania  second  with  45,  and 
Ohio  third  with  35.  The  purpose  of  the  cow-testing  associa- 
tions is  to  secure  disinterested  records  of  the  individual  cows 
in  the  herds  of  a  community.  A  group  of  farmers  form  a 
co-operative  association,  adopt  rules  for  conducting  the  tests 
of  herds  and  employ  an  expert  or  official  tester  to  supervise 
the  work.  This  person  visits  each*  herd  at  least  once  a 
month,  when  he  weighs  each  milking  of  the  day,  and  takes 
samples  of  the  milk,  which  he  properly  tests.  He  may  also 
make  a  record  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  fed  on  the 
day  in  question.    Unless  two  small  herds  are  close  by,  in 

*Farm  Dairying,  By  C.  Larsen,  1919. 
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which  event  they  may  each  be  tested  the  same  day,  aa  a 
rule  but  one  herd  a  day  is  visited.  The  number  of  tests 
in  a  month,  however,  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  should  not  consist  of  over  26  herds.  On  July  1 
1921,  the  452  associations  in  the  United  States  had  11,209 
members,  and  the  herds  averaged  17.3  cows  each. 
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Figure  132. — Showing  the  mSk  production  of  the  average  oow  in  the  United 

States  and  dairy  countriee. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 

1.  The  daily  oow  as  a  producer  of  digestible  food? 

2.  The  relative  merits  of  beef  and  dairy  oows  in  milk  production? 

3.  The  composition  of  Jersey  and  Holstein-Friesian  milk? 

4.  The  effect  of  the  cow's  age  on  milk  production? 

5.  Decreased  milk  flow  and  stage  of  lactation? 

6.  Securing  high  butter-fat  records  in  official  testing? 

7.  The  effect  of  different  foods  on  the  flavor  of  milk? 

8.  The  effect  of  the  milking  machine  on  production? 

9.  How  the  fat  content  of  milk  is  determmed? 

10.  Cow-testing  associations? 

VISIT  SOME  DAIR7  HERDS  AND 

11.  Note  the  type  of  cows  being  milked. 

12.  Determine  what  breeds  are  in  most  favor. 

13.  Learn  what  per  cent  of  the  oows  are  over  eight  years  old. 

14.  Study  the  milk  sheets  in  the  stable. 

15.  Note  the  rations  being  fed. 

16.  If  milking  machines  are  used,  ascertain  with  what  success. 
17^  Compare,  if  po3sible,  some  tested  with  untested  herds. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

FEEDING  DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  most  careful  study  has  been  given  to  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  experiment  stations  have  done  exten- 
sive work  in  feeding,  and  many  practical  dairymen  have 
used  feeding  standards  and  made  up  carefully  balanced 
rations  in  efforts  to  work  out  their  home  problems. 

The  feeding  standards  for  dairy  cattle  cover  young  and 
growing  animals  and  those  producing  milk.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  growt^h  requirements  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle.  Slightly  more  protein  is  recommended  for  the 
latter,  with  about  equal  amounts  of  carbohydrates.  The 
amount  of  food  given  to  milk-producing  cows  depends  largely 
on  the  yield  of  milk.  The  Wolf-Lehmann  tables  here  quoted 
are  from  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and  Morrison. 

I.    Wolff-Lefamann  feeding  standard  for  growing  daity  cattle. 

Per  day  for  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 

Age        Average         Dry        Digestible    Nutrient  NtUriHve 

months   live  weight    matter         protein      carbohy-         Fat  ratio 

drates 

2-  3        150  lbs.     23  lbs.         4.0  lbs.        13.0  lbs.  2.0  lbs.  .   1 

3-6       300"         24  "            3.0  "           12.8  "  1.0  "  1 

5-12       600  "        27  "           2.0  "           12.5  "  0.6  "  1 

12-18       700  "        26  "            1.8  "           12.5  "  0.4  "  1 

18-24       900  "        26  "            1.5  "           12.0  "  0.3  "  1 


4.5 
6.1 
6.8 
7.5 
8.5 


n.    Modified  Wolff-Lehmann  standard  for  daity  cows. 


I 


For  maintenance  IflOO  lb,  cow  .   .  .0.700  lb.  digestible  crude  protein 
.7925  total  digestible  nutrient. 

To  allowance  for  maintenance  add:   Digestible  crude  Total  digestible 

protein  nutrients 

milk                    0.047-0.057  .     0.286 

0.049-0.061  0.316 

0.054-0.065  0.346 

0.057-0.069  0.376 

0.060-0.073  0.402 

0.064-0.077  0.428 

0.067-0.081  0.454 
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For  each  lb.  of  3.0 

%n 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 
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Feeding  milk  to  the  dairy  calf,  as  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  vary  greatly  in  method  among  intelligent 
breeders.  The  calf  is  usually  allowed  to  stay  with  the  mother 
in  a  box  stall  for  3  or  4  days  after  it  is  bom,  nursing  at 
will.  Some  persons,  however,  take  the  calf  away  within 
24  hours  or  at  once.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  calf  to 
nurse  the  cow  until  the  milk  is  fit  to  use,  being  careful  not 
to  overfeed,  for  the  massage  and  frequent  nursing  of  the 
calf  will  help  to  reduce  udder  inflammation.  The  milk  for 
the  first  3  or  4  days  contains  a  substance  called  colostrum, 
which  makes  fresh  milk  more  or  less  sticky,  and  this  material 
acts  as  a  desirable  physic  with  the  new-born  calf. 

After  being  taken  from  the  mother,  the  calf  must  be  fed 
whole  milk,  preferably  from  the  dam.  Calves  are  fed  this 
new  milk  for  from  1  to  3  weeks,  starting  with  8  to  10  pounds 
a  day,  divided  in  3  feeds.  Then  skim  milk  is  gradually 
substituted  for  the  whole,  adding  each  day  a  pound  until 
only  skimmed  milk  is  fed.  The  milk  for  the  young  calf 
should  be  sweet  and  always  be  fed  in  perfectly  clean  pails 
under  sanitary  conditions,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100 
degrees,  or  as  it  may  come  from  the  separator.  Care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  overfeed.  A  good  rule  to  go  by  is  to 
feed  1  pound  of  milk  for  each  8  or  10  pounds  of  live  weight. 
For  example,  a  Holstein-Friesian  calf  weighing  100  pounds 
might  be  fed  10  or  12  pounds.  Skim  milk  may  be  profit- 
ably fed,  when  cheap  or  abundant,  up  to  8  or  10  months  of 
age,  when  the  calf  should  be  weaned.  Whole  milk  is  too 
expensive  for  calf  feeding  unless  for  some  special  purpose, 
while  the  skimmed  milk  under  proper  conditions  produces  a 
strong-framed,  vigorous  animal. 

Feeding  roughage  to  the  dairy  calf  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. If  a  handful  of  fine  leafy  hay  or  clover  be  placed  in 
the  stall  when  the  calf  is  2  or  3  weeks  old,  it  will  begin  to 
nibble  on  it,  and  its  consumption  of  this  roughage  will  grad- 
ually increase.    This  dry  coarse  feed  will  distend  the  stom- 
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ach  and  increase  its  feeding  capacity.  The  moet  popular 
hay  fed  dairy  calves  is  either  clover  or  alfalfa.  A  200-pouiid 
calf  will  consume  2  or  3  pounds  of  hay  a  day. 

Feeding  concentrates  to  the  dairy  calf  begins,  as  a  rule, 
at  2  to  3  weeks  of  age.    The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  small 
feed  box  in  the  manger  or  Etall,  in  which  a  handful  of  some 
palatable  meal  may  be  placed.     A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  com  meal,  bran,  and  oats  will  be  relished.  Messrs.  Hulce 
and  Nevcns,  of  the  Illinois  station,  recommend*  a  mixture 
of  ground  corn  10  part«,  by  weight,  oats  50  parts,  wheat 
bran  30  parts,  and  oil  meal  10  parts.     One  may  feed  shelled 
or  cracked  com  in  the  milk,  if  desired.     When  skim  milk  is 
fed,  the  calf  should  not  be  fed  oil  meal  or  foods  rich  in  pro- 
tein, because  the  nutritive  ratio  of  skim  milk  is  extremely 
narrow  (1:1),  so 
that  some  food  rich 
in      carbohydrates 
should  be  used  in- 
stead,   and    corn 
serves  this  purpose 
very  well.  The  calf 
should   be    fed 
enough  ^aJn  and 
roughage  along 
with    the   milk    to 
keep  it  gaining  from 

a  pound  to  a  pound        Figure  133.— F«dLn<  the  young  d«ry  wJt.     Photo- 

and  a  half  a  day.  ""p"  *•'  "^  ""■«■ 

Raising  calves  with  a  milk  substitute  has  not  met  with 
general  success,  unless  begun  after  2  or  3  months  of  age. 
Substitutes  for  milk  have  been  made  and  sold  on  the  market, 
and  teas  have  been  made  from  hay  and  mixed  with  concen- 
trates, but  these  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Milk  in  some 
quantity  for  a  time  is  really  essential,  if  the  calf  is  to  do 
well.     Hulce  and  Nevens  say;  f 

rC|r;9'''*' 2°2,  Univ.  ol  lU.  Ag.  Eip.  Statioa,  Feed  uid  Cwa  at  the  DaiO' C^. 
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"It  18  neoesaary  in  using  a  milk  supplement  other  than  skim  milk 
to  feed  a  considerable  amount  of  whole  milk.  The  amount  of  milk 
required  is  about  a  pound  daily  for  every  eight  pounds  of  live  weight 
until  the  animal  is  four  or  five  weeks  old.  At  that  age  a  milk  supple- 
ment may  be  substituted  gradually  for  the  milk.  Such  a  supi>lement 
may  be  prepared  as  a  grueimixture  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  oil  meal, 
blood  meal,  hominv  and  flour.  The  gruel  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
over  the  meal  while  it  is  stirred  vigorously,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  before  being  used.  The  gruel  may  oe  fed  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
animal  receives  the  equivalent  of  one  fourth  pound  of  dry  meal  daily 
at  the  beginning,  the  amount  being  increased  about  one  fourth  of  a 
poimd  daily  each  week  for  four  weeks.  As  a  rule  the  use  of  milk  should 
be  continued  until  the  calf  is  at  least  60  days  of  age.  At  two  months  of 
age  the  calf  will  have  received  about  400  pounds  of  whole  milk  in  addi- 
tion to  the  milk  supplement." 

Feeding  the  dairy  heifer  after  weaning  calls  for  securing 
a  consistent,  strong  growth  by  the  use  of  as  much  good 
roughage  as  possible  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
grain.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  legume 
hay,  com  silage,  and  2  or  ^  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  In  an 
extended  report*  on  experiments  on  "winter  rations  for 
dairy  heifers,"  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  offers  some  practical  sug- 
gestions from  which  tlte  following  is  abstracted. 

(1)  When  silage  and  legume  hay  is  available,  a  ration  of  com 
silage,  alfalfa,  clover,  cowpea  or  soy  bean  hay  at  will,  and  2  pounds 
daify  of  g^n  also,  if  the  calf  is  under  10  months  old,  is  recommended. 
Com  may  be  fed,  or  a  mixture  of  other  grains  if  the  cost  is  less.  From 
2  to  5  pounds  of  grain  a  day  should  be  fed  heifers  within  3  months  of 
calving. 

(2)  When  legume  hay  is  not  available  but  com  silage  is,  use  silage 
at  will  with  some  other  diy  hay  or  fodder.  Two  or  3  poimds  of  some 
concentrates  should  be  fed  daily,  half  of  which  should  be  rich  in  protein, 
such  as  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  the  other  half 
being  corn,  bran,  or  any  other  mixture  if  cheaper  than  com. 

(3>  When  legume  hay  is  abundant,  but  no  silage,  a  ration  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  cowpea  or  soy  bean  hay  at  will,  and  2  poundis  of  corn  daily  will 
make  a  satisfactory  ration.  On  a  ration  of  legume  hay  dairy  heifers 
will  do  fairly  well  but  will  not  make  a  normal  erowth.  It  is  economical  as 
a  rule  to  feed  a  limited  amount  of  grain  in  addition. 

(4)  When  com  fodder,  or  Kafir  com  or  timothy  hay  is  available, 
but  no  silage  or  legume  hay,  it  will  be  wise  to  buy  legume  hay.  The 
suggested  ration  is  half  and  half  legume  and  timothy  hay,  with  com 
fodder  at  will.  For  concentrates  with  this  roughage  feed  a  mixture  of 
one  part  gluten  feed,  or  cottonseed  meal,  or  linseed  meal,  and  two  parts 
com.    If  legume  hay  is  not  at  all  available,  then  more  grain  must  be  fed. 

Feeding  the  milk-producing  cow  offers  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  many  combinations  of  rations.    It  must  be 

■^Bulletin  158  Miasouri  Stotiou,  October,  1918. 
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agreed,  however,  on  the  basis  of  extensive  experimental  as 
well  as  practical  feeding,  that  legume  hay  and  corn  silage, 
with  standard  grains  such  as  com  and  oats  and  mill  prod- 
ucts like  bran,  gluten  feed^  linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal, 
furnish  the  most  palatable  and  satisfactory  list  of  feeds  for 
common  use  in  milk  production.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  great  variety  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from 
the  feeding.  If  one  studies  the  composition  of  rations  of 
cows  that  have  made  high  records  in  official  testing,  one 
will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  comparatively  simple 
rations  have  given  very  fine  returns.  Where  one  buys  feed, 
the  market  price  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  selection, 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  cow  yielding  a  generous 
milk  supply  should  have  a  ration  in  which  proteid  foods 
play  an  important  part. 

A  common  standard  for  the  amount  of  concentrates  to 
be  fed  is  1  pound  for  each  3  or  4  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Cows  producing  rich  milk  require  slightly  heavier  feeding 
than  those  producing  poor  milk.  From  30  to  50  pounds  of 
silage  are  usually  fed  daily,  according  to  size  of  cow  and 
milk  yield,  with  a  free  use  of  dry  roughage.  When  on  good 
pasture,  no  silage  or  roughage  is  fed,  and  oftentimes  but 
little  grain  will  then  be  eaten.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  each  cow  is  fed  as  an  individual,  and  that  she  has  enough 
to  meet  all  requirements.  Many  cows  are  underfed.  It  is 
very  important  to  know  that  of  the  food  eaten  40  per  cent 
is  used  to  support  the  demands  of  the  body,  and  60  per  cent 
goes  to  milk  production.  Any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
nutrients  necessary  will  be  shown  in  a  falling  off  in  weight 
of  the  cow  and  in  a  lessened  milk  supply.  Thus  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  feed  enough  to 
the  cow. 

RECOMMENDED  RATIONS  FOR  DAIRY  CX)WS 

Various  factors  play  an  important  part  in  making  up 
rations,  two  of  these  being  especially  so  in  common  practice, 
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gamely,  availability  and  cost.  The  following  recommended 
rations  are  by  well-known  American  authorities  on  feeding 
dairy  cattle,  and  for  that  reason  are  here  given. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Savage  of  Cornell  University  writes.*    "The 
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Reprodueed  from  Bulletin  302,  WbooDgla  Eiperiment  Stution. 

mixture  I  am  si^^gesting  for  dairy  cows  this  summer  is  as 

follows: 

300  pounds  wheat  bran Co6tS3.43 

330        "       hominy "       4.52 

300       "      glutCDfeed "      B.17 

100       "      oil  meal "      1.71 

1000       "      will  008t Cost  14.83 

100       "         "       "       "      1.49 

The  above  is  for  cows  on  pasture." 

Prof.  A.  C.  McCandlishjof  the  Iowa  State  College,recom- 
mends  the  following  concentrate  rations  in  a  pamphlet  on 
feeding  dairy  cattle,  t  it   being   assumed   that    com  silage 

•Hol.l«D-Fri»iMi  World.  July  9,  1921. 
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and  some  one  or  another  of  the  legume  hays  will  also  be  fed. 

Ration  A,    400  lbs.  cracked  com,  oom-and-cob  meal,  or  hominy  feed. 

200  ''    ground  oats. 

100   *'  cottonseed  meal. 

100  "  linseed  meal 
Ration  B.    400  lbs.  cracked  com,  c6m-and-KX)b  meal,  or  hominy  feed. 

100    "  ground  oats. 

100    "  wheat  bran. 

100    "  cottonseed  meal. 

100  "  linseed  meal. 
Ration  C.    400  lbs.  cracked  com,  com-and-cob'meal,  or  hominy  feed. 

200    *'   ground  oats. 

100    ''    gluten  feed. 

100    ''   wheat  bran. 

Among  13  rations  recommended  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll* 

the  following  are  selected: 

(1)  Hay  20  lbs.,  oats  3  lbs.,  com-and-cob  meal  3  lbs.,  linseed  meal 
2  lbs. 

(2)  Hay  10  lbs.,  com  stalks  free,  wheat  bran  3  lbs.,  com  meal 

2  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal  2  lbs. 

(3)  Hay  free,  com  silage  30  lbs.,  oats  4  lbs.,  linseed  meal  2  lbs., 
cottonseed  meal  1  itx 

(4)  Alfalfa  hay  20  lbs.,  oats  4  lbs.,  com  meal  2  lbs. 

(5)  Com  silage  30  lbs.,  cottonseed  hulls  12  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal 

3  lbs.,  bran  6  lbs. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  Minnesota  University,  gives  the 

following  among  "some  good  dairy  rations: "t 

(1)  Com  silage  25  lbs.,  clover  hay  10  lbs.,  com  4  lbs.,  wheat  bran 
41b6. 

(2)  Com  silage  30  lbs.,  alfalfa  or  cow  pea  hay  10  lbs.,  com  6  lbs., 
wheat  bran  2  lbs. 

(3)  Clover  hay  20  lbs.,  com  4-5  lbs.,  wheat  bran  or  oats  2-4  lbs. 

(4)  Clover  hay  20  lbs.,  com-and-cob  meal  6  lbs.,  gluten  or  cotton- 
seed meal  2  lbs. 

Prof.  C.  Larsen,of  South  Dakota  State  College,  recom- 
mends the  following  two  rations:! 

(1)  When  com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  or  clover  hay  are  fed,  then 
use  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent  ground  com,  55  per  cent  ground  oats,  20 
per  cent  wheat  bran.  For  large  producing  cows  add  two  to  four  pounds 
linseed  meal  daily. 

(2)  When  cows  are  fed  com  silage  and  prairie  hav,  or  brome  graas 
hay,  or  timothy  hay  for  roughage,  then  the  toUowing  basic  grain  ration 
is  recommended. 

Ground  oats 45  per  cent        Wheat  bran 20  per  cent 

Ground  barley  or  spelt  20  "      "  Linseed  meal.. 15  "       ^* 

*Frodttotive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  1915. 
t Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  1911. 
§Farm  Dairying,  1919. 
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Among  the  15  rations  given  above,  it  will  be  noted  are 
those  suited  to  the  far  North,  the  Central  West,  the  Western 
states,  the  South,  and  New  England. 

The  feed  for  dry  cows,  as  a  rule,  largely  consists  of  silage 
or  roughage.  It  is  important,  however,  that  they  be  in  good 
condition  at  calving,  in  order  to  meet  the  drain  of  milk  pro- 
duction. Farmers  who  sell  milk  or  butter  usually  plan  to 
have  their  cows  freshen  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  they  may  be 
milked  during  the  period  of  higher  prices,  and  also  at  a  time 
when  they  can  give  more  individual  attention  to  live  stock. 
Pasture,  therefore,  may  be  about  the  only  feed  the  cow  will 
receive  on  many  farms.  As  the  pastures  get  short,  silage 
or  legume  hay  should  be  fed,  if  possible,  and  enough  grain 
given  to  put  the  cow  in  condition  for  freshening.  In  cases 
where  official  testing  is  conducted,  dry  cows  are  often  fattened 
to  fit  them  for  record-making  milk  production. 

Feeding  cows  on  pasture  requires  careful  oversight. 
When  the  green  stuff  is  abundant,  other  feed  may  be  un- 
necessary. As  the  grass  gets  short  in  July  or  August,  it 
should  be  supplemented,  if  possible,  with  silage  or  with 
some  soiling  crop,  such  as  corn,  sorghum,  clover,  alfalfa,  etc. 
Further,  some  grain  is  desirable  when  the  pastures  get  short. 
The  cows  should  be  kept  up  in  production  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  this  time,  and  a  light  grain  feed  will  help.  Experi- 
ments on  feeding  grain  to  cows  on  pasture  were  conducted 
at  Cornell  University  for  some  years,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  extra  milk  yield  did  not  pay  for  the  feed;  but  there 
was  a  secondary  result  from  the  feeding  of  the  grain  on 
pasture.*  "It  was  found  in  the  Cornell  experiments  that  in 
the  second  year  the  cows  that  had  received  grain  while  on 
pasture  the  year  before  did  better  than  those  that  received 
no  grain. 

"Prof.  Roberts  holds  that  the  benefit  of  grain  on  pasture 
was  an  especially  marked  one  in  the  development  of  the 
young  stock.    This  combination  of  feed  showed  up  in  their 

*Prof.  E.  S.  Savago  in  Holstein-Friesian  World.  July  9,  1021. 
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greater  production,  greater  size   and   stretch    than   those 
receiving  no  grain  on  pasture." 

Feeding  the  dairy  buH.  Many  persons  neglect  the  bull, 
and  feed  him  very  meager  rations,  so  that  he  often  looks  thin 
and  poorly  fed.  The  bull  should  never  be  fat  and  in  high 
condition,  but  he  should  look  in  good  muscular  form,  full  of 
vigor  and  ambition.  He  should  have  plenty  of  suitable 
hay  and  feed  of  concentrates  in  which  protein  is  abundant. 
If  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  herd  and  in  service,  then  he 
should  be  fed  about  the  same  amount  of  nutrients  as  a 
dairy  cow,  otherwise  less  food  is  needed.  From  5  to  10 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  may  be  fed,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  work  of  the  animal.    Some  persons  object  to  silage  for 


FiMun  137— Dairy  cowa  on  puCure.     Phutucrspb  by  the  tutbor. 

the  bull,  thinking  that  this  food  makes  him  sterile,  and  do 
not  feed  it,  but  in  the  author's  experience  it  may  be  fed 
satisfactorily  if  in  not  too  great  an  amount,  as  10  or  12 
pounds,  for  example.  Prof.  Larsen,  however,  states*  that 
he  has  discontinued  feeding  silage  to  dairy  bulls  in  service. 
Some  succulent  food,  however,  is  desirable,  and  in  summer 
green  food  may  be  fed,  and  in  winter  sliced  roots  in  small 
quantity  are  recommended. 

Exercise    for   health    and    vigor   is    a    most    desirable 
thing  for  the  dairy  bull.     At  the  Ohio  State  University  for 

•Firm  Dwryinc.  leiB. 
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some  years  we  have  had  a  strong  cable  stretched  between 
two  high  iron  posts  about  100  feet  apart.  A  strong  rope 
about  10  feet  long  is  fastened  at  one  end  in  the  ring  in  the 
nose  of  the  bull,  while  the  other  end  is  tied  to  an  iron  ring 
which  slides  on  the  cable.  The  bull  thus  fastened  is  given 
a  fine  opportunity  for  exercise  and  is  yet  under  control. 
The  University  has  also  exercised  a  Jersey  bull  by  harness- 
ing him  and  hitching  to  a  small  wagon,  driving  him  about 
with  reins,  and  using  him  for  haSg  loads  of  moderate 
weight.  Under  most  conditions,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to 
attendants,  the  bull  should  be  dehorned. 

Salt  for  dairy  cattle  is  very  necessary,  and  should  be  sup- 
pUed  with  regularity.  Some  persons  at  regular  intervals 
throw  a  quantity  of  salt  in  each  manger.  Many  feeders, 
who  study  their  feeding  carefully,  sprinkle  the  necessary 
amount  of  salt  in  the  feed  at  regular  times.  Others  have 
salt  boxes  in  yurds,  where  the  cattle  may  lick  it  at  will,  or 
throw  heaps  on  the  ground  where  it  will  be  eaten.  Accord- 
ing to  our  best  authorities,  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds 
should  be  fed  from  1  to  3  ounces  of  salt  a  day,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 

Water  for  the  dairy  cow.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a 
cow  producing  a  great  amoimt  of  milk,  say  100  pounds  in  a 
day,  must  require  a  large  amount  of  water  to  supply  her 
body  needs.  The  amount  of  water  necessary,  however,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  kind  of  food  eaten  and  the  milk  yield. 
If  rich  pasturage,  a  soiling  feed,  silage  or  roots  are  eaten,  the 
demand  for  water  will  be  comparatively  light,  while,  if  dry 
pasture  or  hay,  especially  a  legume,  is  the  main  source  of 
roughage,  large  amoimts  of  water  may  be  drunk.  A  warm 
temperature  also  adds  to  the  demand  for  drink.  Under  fair 
conditions  of  production,  probably  75  to  100  pounds  of 
water  daily  will  suffice.  The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Mis- 
souri Chief  Josephine  at  Missouri  University,  according  to 
Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles,  on  a  seven-day  test,  averaged  in  excess 
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of  100  pounds  of  milk  each  day.  She  ate  about  18  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay,  10  pounds  of  silage  and  14  to  20  pounds  of 
grain,  and  drank  from  216  to  307  pounds  of  water  daily,  or 
approximately  from  27  to  38  gallons  a  day. 

QUESTIONS  LIKE  THESE  ARE  OFTEN  ASKED  B7  DAIRYMEN 

1.  What  is  meant  hy  a  feeding  standard? 

2.  How  long  after  birth  should  a  calf  be  allowed  to  nurse  its  dam? 

3.  What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  calf  weighing  about  200  pounds? 

4.  Is  there  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  miflc  for  raising  calves? 

5.  What  is  a  good  winter  ration  for  a  dairy  heifer? 

6.  How  much  grain  should  be  fed  to  the  producing  cow? 

7.  What  per  cent  of  the  food  goes  into  milk  prcSuction? 

8.  Will  you  give  a  good  ration  for  my  dairy  cow?    I  have  plenty  of 

silage  and  legume  hay,  cracked  com,  oats,  bran,  gluten  feed. 

9.  Under  what  conditions  should  dry  cows  be  fed  grain? 

10.  Does  it  pay  to  feed  grain  to  cows  on  pasture? 

11.  How  should  a  dairy  duU  be  handled  and  fed? 

12.  How  niuch  salt  should  be  fed? 

13.  What  is  the  relationship  of  water  consumption  to  milk  production? 
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14.  Are  balanced  rations  commonly  used? 

15.  In  what  way  and  how  long  are  the  calves  fed  milk? 

16.  What  form  of  roughage  is  fed  the  calves? 

17.  Can  you  secure  two  or  three  sample  rations  and  exhibit  them  to  your 

class? 

18.  Who  feeds  grain  to  cows  on  ijasture? 

19.  How  are  the  aged  bulls  exercised? 

20.  When  and  how  are  the  cows  salted? 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  WOOL 

Before  taking  up  the  study  of  sheep,  it  is  desirable  to 
first  give  some  consideration  to  the  subject  of  wool,  in  order 
that  one  may  understand  its  relationship  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry. 

The  commercial  production  of  wool  is  a  world-wide 
industry,  with  some  countries  giving  it  much  more  attention 
than  others.  According  to  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wool  crop  of  the  world 
for  1921  amounted  to  2,608,445,000  pounds.  Australasia, 
including  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  is  the  lead- 
ing wool-producing  part  of  the  world,  being  credited  with 
798  million  pounds.  South  America,  more  especially  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  produced  in  1921  approximately 460  million 
pounds,  while  North  America  ranked  third,  producing  about 
250  million  pounds.  The  only  states  in  this  country  which 
in  1920  had  over  2,000,000  sheep  each  of  all  ages  were  Texas, 
California,  Idaho,  Ohio,  Montana,  and  Oregon  in  the  order 
given.  In  past  years  the  United  States  has  under  average 
conditions  used  in  her  mills  about  550  million  pounds  of 
wool,  of  which  about  250  million  pounds  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Boston  is  the  great  wool  market  of 
America,  and  London  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  wool  is  very  interesting. 
This  fiber  grows,  from  the  skin,  and  is  similar  in  its  origin 
and  composition  to  other  skin  tissues,  such  as  nails,  horns 
and  feathers.  Wool  grows  from  a  gland  known  as  the  hair- 
follicle  located  in  the  dermis,  or  middle  layer  of  skin.  This 
follicle  secretes  a  small  amount  of  oil,  and  minute  sebaceous 
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glands  in  the  skin  also  give  off  wool  fat.     The  wool  fiber  is 
made  up  of  three  distinct  parts,  an  outer  layer,  or  epidermis, 
consistii^  of  flattened  cells  or  scales  which  lap  over  each 
other  much  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof;  the  cortex,  which  con- 
sists of  cells  more  or  less  long  from  which  the  fiber  gets  its 
fonn  and  strength;  and  the  medulla,  or  pith,  at  the  center. 
The  epidermis  of  wool  differs  from  that  of  common  hair, 
because  the  scales  project  outward,  giving  a  serrated  ap- 
pearance, while  on  hair  the  scales  more  nearly  butt  together 
and  give  a  much  smoother  surface  to  the  fiber.     In  the  case 
of  wool,  the  projecting  edges  of  a  mass  of  fibers,  when  brought 
together  under  certain  condi- 
tions, lock  or  felt.    It  is  this 
quality  of  felting  which  gives 
wool  its  special  value  for  cloth 
making,  a  property  not  pos- 
sessed by  ordinary  hair.  These 
scales  differ  in  size  on  different 
breeds  of  sheep;  but,  while  very 
small,  may  be  eocn  under  a 
common  microscope,  especially 
if  the  fiber  is  first  exposed  a 
moment  to  boiling  water,  or  to 

acid  or  alkaU,  which  will  cause  '''S'"i^fiw""5S-MeK  ™'t- 
the  overlapping  edges  to  open  wm'^feSlnb^"  b^'K^j'lM! 
up  still  more.  These  scales  "•"i*™ 
have  a  very  hard,  smooth  surface,  and  are  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent, so  that  the  cortex  below  may  be  seen  through  them. 
The  finer  wools,  such  as  Merino,  have  scales  that  are  often 
smooth  and  straight  along  their  edges,  while  the  scales  on 
the  larger,  coarser  wools  have  serrated,  more  irregular  edges. 
From  the  scales  of  the  epidermal  layer  comes  a  quaUty  known 
as  lustre  in  the  wool  trade,  which  is  highly  valued.  This  is 
due  to  the  unbroken  reflection  of  hght  from  the  scales. 
When  the  scales  are  regular  and  uniform  in  their  arrange- 
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ment,  with  their  edges  fitting  closely  together,  the  fiber  will 
be  smooth  and  lustrous,  a  quality  especially  noticeable  in 
the  long,  coarse  wools,  like  those  of  the  Cotswold  and  Lin- 
coln. The  qualities  of  rigidity  or  pliability  of  wool  are  due 
to  the  scales.  If  they  fit  over  each  other  loosely,  with 
prominent  projecting  points,  they  felt  most  easily,  and  will 
be  soft  and  pliable,  while,  if  they  fit  close,  with  little  over- 
lapping, as  in  hair,  they  will  have  little  or  no  felting  quality 
and  will  be  stiff  and  resistant. 

The  cortex  of  wool  consists  of  a  quantity  of  more  or  less 
long,  straight  cells,  united  to  give  the  fiber  its  round  form. 
From  the  cortex  the  fiber  derives  its  tensile  strength  and 
elasticity.  If  the  fiber  is  very  fine,  the  cells  of  the  cortex 
are  more  or  less  uneven  in  length  and  grouping,  so  that  it 
takes  on  a  wavy  appearance  or  what  is  commonly  termed 
crimp.  This  property  is  most  marked  with  Merino  wool, 
where  we  may  find  25  crimps  to  the  inch,  while  it  is  least 
seen  in  the  long  wools,  where  only  2  or  3  crimps 
usually  occur.  The  degree  of  crimp  adds  much  to  the 
elasticity  and  spinning  quality  of  the  wool. 

The  medulla,  or  pith,  of  wool  consists  of  round  cells  in 
the  center  of  the  cortex.  Sometimes  the  medulla  occupies 
from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  fiber, 
and  again  it  may  be  barely  present,  or  even  not  at  all.  Pig- 
ment, or  coloring  matter,  is  frequently  found  in  this  part, 
and  is  especially  present  in  the  medulla  and  cortex  of  colored 
wools.  The  medulla  acts  as  a  tube  for  transferring  nutrition 
the  length  of  the  fiber,  and  also  as  a  medium  for  introducing 
dyes  and  so  artificially  coloring  the  wool. 

Some  features  of  wool  that  are  important  in  the  trade 
should  receive  brief  consideration  here. 

The  fleece  refers  to  the  entire  covering  of  wool  on  the 
sheep  or  the  same  removed  and  tied  in  a  bundle  in  the  wool 
warehouse.  The  fleece  differs  in  its  length  and  quality 
according  to  the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  it  comes.  The 
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best  and  longest  wdbl  on  the  body  is  found  over  the  shoulders 
and  ribs.  The  back  and  neck  wool  also  rank  h^h.  That 
on  the  belly  is  very  fair,  but  short,  while  that  on  the  thighs 
is  the  poorest. 

The  length  of  fiber  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  ei^t  or 
nine  inches  for  a  year's  growth,  the  former  for  the  fine  or 
.  short  wools,  the  latter  for  the  coaree  or  long  wools. 

The  fineness  oj  fiber  variee  greatly,  microscopical  measure- 
ments showing  it  to  range 
from  about  -yijiv  of  an  inch 
with  the  finest  Merino,  to 
^^  of  an  inch  with  Cots- 
wold  or  Lincoln.  In  the 
British  and  some  other  mar- 
kets the  fineness  of  wool  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of 
times  560  yards,  or 
"counts,"  can  be  spun  from 
one  pound  of  combed  wool. 
A  70's  count,  which  repre- 
sents Merino  wool,  means 
that  every  pound  of  combed 
wool  may  be  spun  70  times 
560  or  39,200  yards. 

The  density  of  fleece  al- 
ludes to   the   thickness  of 
Fisut*  139.— -A  Sseoe  of  vooi.   Photo-    the  wool  fibers  in  a  given 
cnph  by  the  muthor.  space  on  the  body,  as,  for 

example,  a  square  inch.  Naturally  the  finer  the  fiber  the 
denser  the  fleece.  In  some  Merino  fleeces  as  many  as  60,000 
fibers  grow  on  a  square  inch  of  the  body.  Fineness  of  fiber 
and  density  and  weight  of  fleece  are  naturally  associated. 

Trueness  of  fiber  refers  to  its  uniform  condition  from  its 
attachment  to  the  skin  to  its  tip.  It  must  be  uniform  in 
diameter,  without  any  swellings  or  contractions. 
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Soundness  of  fiber  means  that  it  will  %tand  a  very  good 
tension  without  showing  a  weakness  at  any  one  place.  Such 
a  fiber  must  come  from  a  healthy  animal. 

Unsoundness  of  fiber  is  manifested  in  two  ways.  In  some 
cases  of  sickness  or  unfavorable  conditions  of  feed  or  water, 
the  fiber  becomes  **tender,"  and  easily  breaks  when  subjected 
to  tension.  Another  form  of  unsoundness  may  occur  from 
sickness,  starvation,  or  change  of  feed,  in  the  fiber'?  contract- 
ing, forming  what  has  been  termed  a  "break."  This  is  easily 
seen  by  the  eye,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cases  where 
a  break  shows  clearly  at  one  point  through  the  fleece.  Such 
a  fiber  is  very  defective,  and  easily  breaks  on  tension. 

A  coiled  fleece  results  when  the  wool  on  the  sheep  gets 
entangled  in  its  own  scales,  and  thus  goes  through  a  natural 
felting.  This  condition  especially  occurs  when  sheep  are 
not  in  good  health,  and  are  packed  close  together  in  pens, 
so  that  the  wool  is  placed  under  pressure.  Cotting  occurs 
more  conunonly  with  long-wool  sheep  than  other  breeds. 

Kemp  is  a  hard  hair,  found  mostly  on  the  head  and 
thighs,  that  will  not  take  a  dye.  It  is  commonly  white, 
although  there  is  dark  colored  kemp.  A  fleece  that  has 
much  kemp  is  very  inferior. 

The  yolk,  or  grease,  of  wool  is  the  oil  from  the  sebaceous 
glands  which  naturally  works  up  the  fiber  toward  the  tip, 
where  it  takes  on  dust,  so  that  the  exterior  of  the  entire 
fleece  appears  more  or  less  dark  and  greasy,  according  to 
the  kind  of  sheep.  This  yolk  washes  out  to  some  extent  in 
clear  wat^r,  but  in  the  woolen  mills  it  is  removed  by  a  process 
of  "scouring,"  that  is,  being  washed  in  water  containing 
alkali,  which  removes  all  the  external  grease.  "The  differ- 
ence in  loss  of  yolk,"  says  Professor  Hawkesworth,*  "is  great 
when  you  deal  with  an  average  clip  of  Merino,  and  one  of 
an  extra  fatty  nature.  The  former  will  lose  about  20  to  25 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  45  to  60  per  cent  (exclusive  of  dirt) 
when  both  are  thoroughly  cleaned."  American  Merino  wool 

^Australian  Shocp  and  Wool,  Alfred  Hawkworth,  1006. 
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of  the  heavy  sort  frequently  scours  out  65  per  cent.  Wool 
buyers  do  not  like  to  purchase  fleeces  heavily  saturated  with 
yolk  on  account  of  this  loss.  The  yolk  should  be  evenly 
distributed  through  the  fleece,  and  preferably  be  of  a  light 
creamy  or  white  color. 

The  grading  of  wool  refers  to  the  process  of  examining 
each  fleece  and  assigning  it  a  place  with  other  wool  of  the 
same  kind.  After  being  removed  from  the  sheep  on  the 
farm,  the  fleece  in  America  is  usually  placed  in  large  burlap 
sacks,  holding  from  200  to  400  pounds,  according  to  the  kind 
of  fleece,  Merino  being  the  heaviest.  These  sacks  are  shipped 
to  the  wool  warehouse,  where  they  are  opened  by  ripping 
the  seam  on  one  side,  and  the  fleeces  graded.  A  man  usually 
stands  at  a  small  table,  with  a  number  of  large  baskets  on 
wheels  ranged  before  him.  A  helper  takes  the  fleeces  from 
the  wool  sack  and  places  them  on  the  table  before  the  grader, 
who  looks  them  over  rapidly,  and  then  throws  each  into  a 
basket  along  with  others  of  the  same  grade.  The  contents 
of  each  basket  is  placed  in  a  separate  pile  with  other  wool 
of  its  kind,  where  it  is  left  for  examination  by  the  buyer. 

The  market  classification  of  wool.  Commercial  wool  is 
graded  into  three  great  classes,  namely: 

(1)  Clothing  wool,  of  short,  fine  staple; 

(2)  Combing  wool,  somewhat  coarser  than  clothing,  and 
ranging  from  two  to  eight  inches  long,  and 

(3)  Carpet  and  knitting  wools,  which  are  coarse  and  long. 
Clothing  wools  are  short,  being  two  inches  or  less  in 

length,  and  are  put  through  a  carding  process  owing  to  their 
shortness.  When  thus  handled  the  fibers  lie  interlaced  in 
various  directions.  These  wools  are  of  fine  grade,  with  con- 
siderable crimp,  matting,  and  felting  together.  Combing 
wools  usually  are  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  or  more.  In 
these  the  fibers  are  combed  out  parallel  with  one  another 
preparatory  to  being  spun  into  yarn.  Carpet  and  knitting 
wools  are  of  combing  length,  and  are  used  in  making  the 
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coarser  sorts  of  cloth.  To  make  this  subject  somewhat 
clearer,  the  foUowing  is  quoted  from  a  well-known  authority:* 

"According  to  their  length  of  staple,  wool  fibers  are  graded  into 
two  classes:  tops  and  noils.  The  former  includes  the  longer  stapled 
fibers,  which  are  combed  and  spun  into  worsted  j^ams,  to  be  manmao- 
tured  into  trouserings,  dress-goods,  and  such  fabrics  as  are  not  f uUed  to 
any  extent  in  the  finishing.  The  latter  class  consists  of  the  short-stapled 
fibers,  which  are  carded  and  spun  into  woolen  yams  to  be  used  for 
weft  and  all  classes  of  goods  which  are  fulled  more  or  less  in  the  finishing 
operations,  where  a  felting  together  of  the  fiber  is  desired.  On  compar- 
ing worsted  and  woolen  yams,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  former  are 
fairly  even  in  diameter,  and  the  individual  fibers  lie  more  or  less  parallel 
to  each  other,  whereas  in  woolen  yams  the  diameter  is  very  uneven,  and 
the  fibers  lie  in  all  manner  of  directions." 

Wools  are  classified  somewhat  differently,  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  produced.  Domestic  wools 
refer  to  those  of  the  eastern  United  States,  especially  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  other  states  producing  similar  wools.  These 
are  often  termed  the  "fleece  wool  states."  Territory  wools 
originally  referred  to  all  wools  produced  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  but  at  present  the  territory  wool  states  are  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
The  wools  of  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  are  now  classified  separately  from  the  territory 
grades.     Domestic  wools  are  commonly  classified  as  follows: 

Combing  wools.  Clothing  wools. 

Delaine  XX  and  X  fine. 

Half-blood  combing.  Half-blood  clothing 

Three-eighths  combing.  Three-eighths  clothing. 

Quarter-blood  combing.  Quarter-blood  clothing. 
Low  quarter-blood  combing. 
Braid. 

The  grade  XX  comes  from  superior  Merino  blood  of  the 
wrinkly  sort,  while  the  X  grade  is  slighly  coarser.  Delaine 
wools  should  usually  be  from  two  and  one  half  to  four  inches 
long,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  naturally  the  product  of 
smooth-bodied  Merino  sheep.  The  terms  half-blood,  three- 
eighths,  and  quarter-blood,  originally  were  used  to  indicate 
that  these  grades  were  from  sheep  showing  such  percentages 
of  Merino  blood,  but  this  distinction  no  longer  applies,  for 

*Tbe  Textile  Fibers.     J.  Merritt  Matthews,  1908. 
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now  much  of  our  wool  will  grade  within  this  classification 
and  show  no  Merino  blood.  The  use  of  the  word  "low" 
indicates  a  somewhat  inferior  quality  of  the  grade  next  above 
it.  Braid  is  the  coarsest  grade  we  have,  and  is  the  product 
of  long-wool  sheep,  such  as  the  Cotswold  or  Lincoln. 

A  scale  of  points  for  judging  wool  has  recently  been  pro- 

WOOL  8C0BE  CARD 


BREED. 


Date. 


GRADE Student's  Name 

QUALITY  OR  FINENESS:  Fine  fiber,  breed  or  grade 
considered.  Not  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  fibers. 
Not  a  wide  difference  between  shoulder  and  breech. 
Finer  areas  large;  coarser  ones  small 

LENGTH:  Should  be  clearly  of  combing  length  for  the 
grade;  that  is  fine,  2H  inches;  H  blood,  3  inches; 
yi  blood.  Syi  inches;  ^  blood,  4  inches.  Lengths 
more  than  H  inch  greater  of  no  additional  value 
except  in  wool  coarser  than  ^  blood.  Fibers  that 
lie  together,  all  the  same  length.  Little  variation 
over  main  parte  of  the  fleece.  A  minimum  of  short 
wool 

SOUNDNESS:  Strong  throughout;  no  weak  spots;  fibera 
of  uniform  thickness  from  base  to  tip  except  for 
tapering  of  yearling  fl€»eces 

PURITY:  No  hair,  kemp,  or  black  or  dark  brown  fibers. 
Score  heavily  for  beard  hairs  on  wrinkles  of  fine 
wooled  sheep,  dark  fibers  mixed  through  the  fleece  of 
Downs,  ana  coarse  hair  on  the  breech  of  croea- 
breds 

CHARACTER:  (a)  Fiber,  evenly  crimped  throughout, 
crimp  close  and  distinct,  fibers  parallel  except  for 
suflicient  binders  to  hold  the  fleece  together.     Tips 

free  from  wastiness.     No  frowsy  wool 

(b)  Soft  and  springy  to  touch:  elastic  under  pressure 

COLOR:  White,  bright.  Main  fleece  free  from  stains. 
Minimum  of  stained  areas  around  breech  and  on 
belly 

CONDITION:  (a)  Yolk,  moderate  in  quantity,  light 
color,  evenly  distributed 

(b)  Free  as  possible  from  naturally  adhering  sand 
and  dust,  and  from  heavy  tags  and  sweat  locks .... 

(c)  Free  from  burrs,  chaff,  seeds  or  other  foreign 
matter,  not  mouldy  or  mothy;  free  from  excessive 
paint,  not  tied  with  sisal  or  rough  jute  twine,  or 
with  excessive  amounts  of  twine.     Not  cotted  .... 

Total  points 


Perfect 
Standard 


20 


Student's 
Grade 


15 
15 

12 


6 
2 


4 
3 
3 

20 


100 


WEIGHT  OF  FLEECE.     (Actual  or  estimated ) 

SHRINKAGE.     (Per  cent  estimated  weight  clean  wool ) 

FINAL  SCORE.     (Total  score,  times  estimated  weight  of  clean  wool ) 

ESTIMATED  PRICE  PER  CLEAN  POUND 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  FLEECE 

VALUE  PER  GREASE  POUND 

The  above  scale  of  points  was  prepared  more  especially  for  scoring  commercial 
wool,  of  combing  class,  rather  than  wool  of  a  breed,  or  of  clothing  or  braid  class. 
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posed  by  Professor  C.  I.  Bray,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College.*  In  view  of  its  exceUence,  and  because  it  very 
appropriately  follows  the  preceding  discussion  of  wool,  it  is 
herewith  reproduced. 

The  shearing  of  sheep  is  an  important  operation  that 
requires  skill  and  a  good  system  of  handling.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, the  sheep  is  placed  on  its  rump,  the  back  resting 
more  or  less  against  the  knees  of  the  shearer.  There  are 
several  methods  used  by  skilled  shearers  to  remove  the  fleece, 
of  which  the  following  is  one.  The  shears  are  started  in  at 
the  right  front  flank  and  the  fleece  is  cut  close  to  the  body 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  hind  flank.  Then,  by  successive 
strokes,  the  wool  is  shorn  over  the  beUy,  beginning  at  the 
brisket,  and  running  the  shears  from  the  right  side  to  the 
left,  so  that  the  wool  here  may  be  laid  over  like  a  blanket  to 
the  left  side.  Next  the  wool  is  removed  from  the  hind  legs, 
working  from  the  right  to  left  side,  cutting  it  away  about 
the  thighs  and  just  over  the  tail  head,  so  that  the  sheep 
may  rest  on  a  shorn  rump.  In  doing  this  part,  the  sheep 
should  be  placed  in  a  reclining  position,  so  that  the  end  of 
the  rump  may  be  covered  with  the  shears. 

The  sheep  is  then  placed  more  erect,  the  shearer  hold- 
ing it  by  the  jaw  with  the  left  hand,  while  cutting  the  fleece 
upward  from  the  brisket  along  the  lower  right  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  end  of  the  jaw.  After  the  fleece  is  removed 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  neck  and  over  the  left  front  leg 
and  shoulder,  the  shearer  removes  the  fleece  about  the  head, 
and  then  in  successive  strokes,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
neck,  removes  the  fleece  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then 
down,  from  the  line  between  the  two  left  flanks,  he  nms  his 
shears  aroimd  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  turning  the  sheep 
meanwhile  as  needs  be.  Having  removed  the  fleece  on 
the  left  half  of  the  neck  and  body,  the  shearer  starts  at  the 
top  of  the  neck  again,  and  continues  down  as  before,  but  on 
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the  right  aide,  removing  the  fleece  from  the  neck  and  body 
in  proper  order.  If  the  job  is  well  done,  the  shearer  will 
take  off  his  fleece,  like  a  blanket,  and  spread  it  out  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  the  inner  part  down,  the  locks  tc^ther.  The 
aides  of  the  fleece  axe  then  turned  in  toward  the  center,  and 
commencing  with  the  head  wool,  the  entire  fleece  is  rolled 
up  to  make  a  neat  bundle,  which  is  tied  together  with  stand- 
ard wool  twine,  no  more  than  is  necessary,  just  two  to  four 
times  around. 


Fitura  14U.— SbMuSna  with  hand   niBchiiua  M  llu  Ohio  Suu    Uuivcnity. 
Photoaritph  by  the  author. 

Some  important  rules  in  shearing  must  be  followed,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  right  and  superior  wool  placed  on  the 
market.  The  author  will  assume  that  the  fleece  is  clean 
and  free  of  dirt,  chaff,  and  burrs. 

(1)  Shear  on  a  level,  smooth  floor  that  may  be  kept  clean. 

(2)  Cut  the  wool  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible,  u^ng  the 
^ears  but  once  in  the  same  place.  A  second  cut  produces 
short  fiber,  which  injures  the  selling  value  of  the  fleece. 

(3)  Never  pull  the  wool  or  push  it  back  with  the  left 
hand  while  shearing,  as  the  akin  is  thus  elevated  and  is  quite 
likely  to  be  cut. 
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(4)  Use  as  little  force  as  possible  in  handling  the  sheep. 
Some  are  nervous  and  struggle,  and  should  be  handled  gently. 
If  shearing  is  done  in  warm  weather,  see  that  a  struggling 
sheep  be  not  exhausted  and  overheated.  It  might  better  be 
freed,  as  it  may  die  if  the  struggle  is  continued. 

(6)  Do  not  shear  when  the  fleece  is  wet.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  will  mould  and  the  fiber  be  weakened.  Wet  wool 
may  also  get  stained  if  dung  locks  are  present  in  the  fleece. 

(6)  Use  only  standard  wool  twine,  such  as  paper  or  hemp. 
Binding  twine  is  a  positive  damage.  Its  vegetable  fibers 
catch  in  the  wool  and  can  not  be  removed  except  by  hand 
labor  after  they  are  woven  in  the  cloth. 

(7)  Leave  out  aU  dimg  locks  and  coarse  belly  and  britch 
wool  from  the  fleece,  selling  this  separately.  Thus  you 
establish  a  better  reputation  for  your  wool  as  a  dependable 
product.  In  Australia  the  common  practice  is  to  skirt  the 
wool,  removing  the  inferior,  coarser  parts  at  the  neck,  legs, 
and  sides,  and  selling  these  separately.  This  custom  has 
given  Australian  wool  its  fine  reputation. 

SOME  WOOLLY  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  leading  wool-producing  countries? 

2.  What  is  the  felting  property,  and  what  is  natural  felting? 

3.  How  does  wool  diner  from  common  hair? 

4.  Can  you  explain  the  significance  of  the  word  ''count"? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  of  soundness  of  fiber  to  its  usefulness? 

6.  Why  do  wool  buyers  ooject  to  fleeces  containing  a  large  per  cent 

of  yolk? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  grading  wool?    How  is  it  done? 

8.  How  do  combing  and  clothing  wools  differ? 

9.  What  grades  of  combing  wools  are  there?    Can  you  give  them? 

10.  What  are  some  good  rules  to  follow  when  shearing? 

THINGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  DO  WITH  WOOL  AND  SHEEP 

11.  Examine  some  fiber  of  wool  and  hair  under  a  microscope. 

12.  Note  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  wool  on  one  sheep. 

13.  Collect  ounce  samples  of  fleeces  for  comparison. 

14.  Make  up  a  collection  of  market  grades,  and  obtain  their  market 

prices  per  pound? 

15.  Report  on  the  kind  of  shearing  practiced  in  your  neighborhood. 

16.  Try  your  hand  at  shearing  and  note  the  result. 

17.  Brmg  in  samples  of  worsted  and  woolen  cloth  for  cl£iss  inspection. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  AND  GOATS 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  sheep  is  generally  believed  to 
be  from  several  kinds  of  wild  sheep  found  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  world.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Asia,  and  is  known  as  the  Argali.  It  is  much 
larger  than  our  domestic  sheep,  has  big  horns,  and  a  coat  of 
black  or  dark-red  hair,  below  which  is  a  covering  of  white 
wool.  Another  form,  called  the  Musmon,  is  found  at  the 
present  time  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  where  they  have  become  more  or  less 
domesticated.  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  are  another  sort  liv- 
ing on  the  higher  mountains  of  North  America.  Wild  sheep 
have  always  been  found  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Africa  and 
eastern  Asia.  All  these  sheep  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon. 

Just  how  long  sheep  may  have  been  subject  to  the  control 
of  man  we  do  not  know.  Neither  have  we  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  wild  family  from  which  the  domestic 
form  originally  came.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  sheep 
have  been  domesticated  longer  than  any  other  farm  animal. 
Bones  of  sheep  have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  the 
lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland,  a  people  who  Uved  before 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  very  earliest  writings,  including  the 
Bible,  show  man  to  have  had  large  flocks  of  domestic  sheep. 

Three  distinct  classes  or  groups  of  sheep  are  recognized, 
depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  fleece.  These 
are  fine  or  short,  medium,  and  long  or  coarse  wools.  These 
classes  are  somewhat  due  to  the  sorting  over  of  the  fleeces 
by  the  wool  merchant,  who  finds  that  each  class  serves  a 
special  purpose  in  his  business.    Another  grouping  is  also 
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Bometimes  made,  consisting  of  the  fine>wool,  or  Merino,  claas 
sjid  the  mutton  breeds.  This  last  ajrangement,  however, 
is  more  commonly  referred  to  by  shepherds  th&n  by  wool 
dealers.  There  are  many  different  breeds  of  sheep,  Bome 
of  which  are  but  little  known  in  America,  and  the  following 
are  the  only  ones  of  importance  in  this  country. 

The  Merino  is  a  very  old  breed  that  had  its  important 
early  development  in  Spain.  Here  for  centuries  the  monks 
and  wealthy  people  owned  large  flocks  that  were  noted  for 
their  very  fine  wool.  As  long  ago  as  the  first  century,  the 
sheep  of  Spain 
were  famous, 
and  the  manu- 
factiue  of  wool 
into  beautiful 
cloth  was  a  great 
industry  in  that 
country  in  the 
thirteenth  cen- 
tury. When  the 
people  of  the 
other  European 
countries  leam- 

PipinHI.—Mcrino  rim.  "Shorty."    Or  B  typ«.    Photo-       cd     of      the     fine 
srlp       y  t       aut  or.  ^^^j      j^^^.      ^^ 

produced  there,  they  sent  to  Spain  and  obtained  some  of 
the  Spanish  sheep.  Specially  selected  flocks  were  taken  to 
Germany  and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  e^hteentb 
century  where  they  later  met  with  much  favor. 

The  first  Merinos  were  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1793.  Three  head  were  smuggled  out  of  Spain  by  William 
Foster,  of  Boston.  He  gave  them  to  a  friend,  who  killed 
them  for  meat,  not  knowing  how  valuable  they  were,  until 
he  later  paid  $1,000  for  a  ram  of  the  same  breed.  Seth 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  later  of  Ohio,  imported  a  pair  in 
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1801,  and  in  1802  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut, 
brought  to  America  nearly  100  head.  These  .Humphrey 
sheep  proved  very  valuable,  and  from  them  some  of  the  best 
flocks  in  America  started.  Much  interest  foUowed  these  two 
importations.  Soon  other  people  began  to  import  Merinos 
into  the  United  States,  and  very  high  prices  were  paid  for 
them.  During  18  months  ending  in  1811,  nearly  20,000  of 
these  sheep  were  brought  to  this  country.  The  people  went 
wild  over  Merinos,  as  high  as  $1,500  being  paid  for  individual 
animals.  As  our  country  developed,  the  Merino  became 
widely  distributed  and  but  few  of  any  other  kind  were  kept 
for  many  years.  During  this  time  our  people  cared  but  little 
for  mutton,  but  high  prices  were  paid  for  wool,  for  which 
the  Merino  was  especially  valued.  These  sheep  grew  greatly 
in  popularity  in  all  wool-producing  coimtries,  so  that  even 
to-day  there  are  more  sheep  of  this  breed  than  any  other, 
for  immense  flocks  of  pure-breds  and  grades  are  foimd  in 
Australia,  South  America,  and  over  much  of  the  United 
States.  The  production  of  wool,  however,  is  less  profitable 
than  formerly,  so  that  shepherds  are  gradually  changing  to 
the  mutton  breeds  or  are  giving  up  their  flocks  altogether. 
Several  different  Merino  families  have  been  developed 
in  America.  They  all  had  their  origin  in  the  sheep  of  Span- 
ish breeding,  but  in  the  hands  of  certain  men  each  gradually 
developed  special  features.  In  this  way  families  of  Merinos 
were  established.  For  a  great  many  years  all  sheep  that 
had  heavy  folds  over  the  body  were  known  as  Spanish 
Merinos.  Later  the  people  came  to  refer  to  sheep  of  this 
class  that  had  been  produced  in  America,  as  American  or 
A-type  Merinos.  In  time,  a  larger  sheep,  with  few  folds  or 
none,  developed,  that  produced  a  longer  and  somewhat 
coarser  grade  of  wool  especially  suited  for  certain  cloth  manu- 
facture. These  became  known  as  Delaine,  or  C-type  Mer- 
inos. These  sheep  also  produced  a  good  grade  of  mutton. 
What  are  known  as  B-type  Merinos  show  a  moderate  amount 
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of  folds,  especially  at  neck,  breast,  and  hind  quarters.  Among 
the  Delaines  are  some  family  branches  of  interest,  though 
not  widely  bred,  as,  for  example,  the  Dickinson  and  the 
Blacktop.  Most  of  the  Delaine  improvement  of  importance 
has  taken  place  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Merino  may 
be  considered  here.  These  sheep  produce  the  finest  wool 
known,  grading  as  XX,  or  X  fine,  or  Delaine.  It  is  so  fine 
that  over  1,500  fibers  may  be  laid  side  by  side  within  an  inch 
space.  The  fleece  covers  the  entire  body,  often  coming 
down  over  the  face  to  the  nostrils,  and  covering  the  legs  even 
to  the  toes.  From  sheep  having  folds  or  wrinkles  over  the 
body  we  should  get  the  finest  and  shortest  wool.  The  fewer 
folds  over  the  body,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  sheep  and  the 
longer  and  coarser  the  fleece.  Average  Merino  wool  is  about 
23^  inches  long. 

On  the  outside  of  the  fleece  we  usually  find  more  or  less 
grease  or  oil,  or  yolk,  as  it  is  called,  mixed  with  dirt.  This 
mixture  easily  washes  out,  even  in  cold  water.  The  cloth 
manufacturer  removes  this  by*  scouring.  Some  fleeces  in 
this  operation  lose  75  per  cent  of  their  weight.  Wool  buyers 
do  not  like  a  very  heavy  amount  of  yolk,  on  account  of  this 
shrinkage  when  the  wool  is  scoured.  A  common  weight  for 
a  fleece  is  8  or  10  pounds,  but  some  fleeces  have  weighed 
over  40  p)ounds  when  taken  from  the  sheep.  Rams  weigh  at 
maturity  130  pounds  or  more,  and  ewes  around  100  pounds. 
Those  with  folds  weigh  the  least,  while  the  smooth-bodied 
ones  are  larger.  Merino  sheep  are  very  hardy  and  thrive 
on  ordinary  pasture.  They  run  together  in  flocks  much 
better  than  any  other  breed,  and  so  are  easily  managed 
by  shepherds  and  dogs  when  on  great  ranges  or  pastures. 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  that  have  Merino  blood  in  them 
come  into  the  markets,  but  really  are  of  mutton  parentage. 
They  make  excellent  mutton,  and  are  liked  by  butchers 
because  they  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  fat.    More  pure- 
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bred  flocks  are  found  to^ay  in  Ohio  than  in  any  other  Etate, 
although  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Oregon, 
California,    and   Texas    have  many  flocks.    West  of  the 
Mississippi  ttiere  are  large  numbers  of  grade  Merinos  on 
the  range,  and  without  doubt  they  will  continue  popular 
there  as  long  as  sheep  huBbandry  is  an  important  industry. 
The  RankbouiUet  sheep  is  a  breed  of  Merinos  that  has 
been  especially  developed  by  the  French  Government,     In 
1786  King  Louis  XVI  of  France  sent  a  Mr.  Gilbert  to  Spain 
to  bring  back  a  selection  of  Merinos.    These  were  brought 
to  one  of  the  royal  farms  about  40  miles  west  of  Paris,  at  a 
town     named 
Rambouillet. 
Here  on  this  es- 
tate the  govern- 
ment ever  since 
has  bred  the  de- 
Bcendants  of 
these  sheep. 
They  were  intro- 
duced  into 
America  in  1840, 
and    for    many 
years  were 
known     as    French    Merinos.     About     1890     the    name 
Rambouillet  came    into  use,   and   now   the   term   French 
Merino  is  rarely  used.     These  sheep  have  all  the  common 
features  of  the  smooth-bodied  Merino.     It  is  the  very  larg- 
est family  of  this  breed,  however,  and  has  been  at  times 
called  the  "Elephant  Merino."    The  rams  weigh  about  185 
pounds  at  maturity,  though  some  have  weighed  over  250 
pounds,  and  the  ewes  weigh  around  150  pounds.    This  fam- 
ily is  known  as  a  mutton  Merino,  and  the  mutton  farm  is  an 
important  feature.     Thus  one  may  expect  a  broad  back  and 
a  thick  leg  of  mutton  In  a  good  specimen  of  the  Rambouillet. 
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There  are  two  types  of  Rambouillet  sheep,  the  B  and  C. 
The  B  type  is  marked  with  folds  on  neck,  breast,  front  and 
rear  flanks,  and  hind  quarters,  while  the  C  type  has  a  smooth 
body,  with  possibly  one  or  two  folds  at  the  neck  and  breast. 
The  C  type  represents  what  the  more  progressive  Ram- 
bouiUet  breeders  have  had  in  mind  in  producing  a  dual- 
purpose  sheep.  The  fleece  of  12  months'  growth  should  be 
about  3  inches  long,  and  compact  over  the  body,  with  but 
little  yolk  or  dirt  on  the  outside  and  grade  as  fine,  fine- 
medium,  or  Delaine.  Well-bred  Rambouillet  flocks  shear 
about  10  or  12  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  These  sheep  have 
grown  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  for  they  mature  early, 
are  hardy,  and  seem  well  suited  to  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  sheep  husbandry  thrives.  On  the  western 
range  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  found  most  of  the  very 
best  and  largest  flocks  in  America.  There  are  also  numer^ 
ous  choice  flocks  in  Ohio  and  other  central  western  states. 
Rambouillet  sheep  have  been  bred  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  northern  Germany,  and  large  numbers  are  now  kept  in 
South  America,  especially  in  Argentina. 

The  Southdown  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  sheep.  Its 
native  home  is  on  the  Southdown  hills  in  Sussex  county  in 
southeast  England.  These  hills  are  of  white  chalk,  and  are 
covered  with  soil  on  which  grass  and  the  small  grains  do  very 
well.  About  1780  a  man  named  John  Ellman,  who  lived 
in  Sussex,  began  to  improve  the  native  sheep  and  kept  at 
this  work  for  over  50  years.  Through  his  efforts  the  South- 
down developed  into  the  best  mutton  sheep  known,  having 
splendid  vigor,  fattening  easily,  maturing  rapidly,  and  pro- 
ducing a  carcass  with  but  Uttle  waste  at  slaughter.  While 
the  fleece  was  not  heavy,  its  quaUty  was  fine.  Following 
Mr.  Ellman  came  Jonas  Webb,  who  Uved  about  60  miles 
north  of  London,  on  the  estate  of  Babraham,  near  the  city 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  also  one  of  the  great  English  breed- 
ers.   His  Southdowns  had  more  size  and  were  a  still  better 
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mutton  sheep  than  were  EUman's.    As  a  mutton  sheep,  the 
Southdown  has  occupied  a  most  important  place  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  being  still  regarded  the  model  sheep  for  that 
purpose.    It  has  been  used  to  help  improve  more  breeds 
than  any  other.    Southdowns  were  first  imported   into 
America  about  1800,  and  since  then  many  very  excellent 
specimens  of  this  breed  have  been  imported  to  this  country. 
The  Southdown  has  been  noted  for  its  short,  neat  head, 
which  is  more  or  less  covered  with  wool  down  over  the  red- 
dish-brown    face.    It 
has  a  short,  thick  neck, 
broad  chest,  wide 
back,  thick  meaty  leg 
of  mutton,  and  short 
red-brown   legs.     No 
other  breed  matures 
earlier,  and  it  is  not 
lacking    in  hardiness. 
Southdowns  are  well 
suited  to  grazing  on 
the    better  class    of 
pastures,  but  are  not 
so  good  for  the  range 

and  poor  pastures  as  t-\min  M3.— Southdown  nm  b'red  by  King 
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grain  and  is  not  inclined  to  be  overfat.  Butchers  especially 
admire  this  sheep  because  it  kilb  out  so  well,  with  small 
amount  of  loss.  The  Southdowns,  or  sheep  with  more  or 
less  of  Southdown  blood,  have  won  more  prizes  in  fat-stock 
shows  where  the  carcasses  were  considered  than  has  any 
other  breed.  At  our  great  International  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sitions, the  Southdown  has  usually  won  the  grand-champion- 
ship in  the  dressed  carcass  exhibit.  Mature  rams  weigh 
about  180  pounds,  and  the  ewes  135  pounds.    These  sheep 
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have  been  criticiaed  as  being  too  email  for  the  American 
fanner.  The  average  fleece  is  short  and  light  of  weight, 
thoi^  of  fine  quality,  often  grading  as  three^ighthB  cloth- 
ing, and  this  has  also  made  the  breed  generally  mipopular 
in  America,  although  it  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vii^nia.  In  spite  of  these 
criticisms,  the  breed  commands  universal  respect,  and  many 
choice  flocks  of  Southdowna  are  found  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  especially  among  English-speaking  people. 

The  Shropshire  sheep  originated  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent types  native  in  and  about  the  county  of  that  name  in 
western  Ei^- 
land.  This  is  a 
rather  hilly  re- 
gion, with  many 
flne  pastures, 
and  is  well  suit- 
ed to  these  ani- 
mals. A  nmn- 
ber  of  different 
men  were  inter- 
ested in  the  im- 

Figurs  1 41. —Shropshire  rsm.  2nd  priie,  1920  Ohio  Sute       prOVemeUt    of 
Fair.     Pholosrsph  by  the  •mhot,  ,,  cil  i.- 

the  Shropshire, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Meire  and  Adney. 
Some  of  the  early  sheep  were  very  coarse  and  had  horns, 
and  Mr.  Meire  worked  to  improve  the  quality,  to  get 
rid  of  the  horns,  and  to  develop  a  better  mutton  sheep. 
In  this  respect  he  succeeded.  Shropshires  became  some- 
what prominent  in  England  about  1853,  when  they  were  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  Show.  About 
1880  much  attention  was  given  the  breed,  and  large  exhibi- 
tions were  made  at  English  shows.  These  sheep  were  first 
imported  into  America  in  1860,  by  Samuel  Sutton,  of  Mary- 
land.    Twenty  years  later  they  were  imported  in  larger 
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numbers,  and  since  then,  more  especially  in  recent  years, 
thousands  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  where 
this  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  mutton  breeds. 

In  size  the  Shropshire  sheep  is  medium,  the  mature 
rams  weighing  about  225  pounds  and  the  ewes  about 
160  pounds.  The  head  often  has  a  covering  of  wool,  or 
"cap,"  down  to  the  nose,  which  is  covered  with  dark  brown 
or  nearly  black  hair.  The  back  is  broad,  the  leg  of  mutton 
very  good,  and  the  body  is  usually  deep,  showing  good  feed- 
ing capacity.  The  legs  are  dark  brown  in  color  like  the  face, 
and  are  covered  with  wool  to  the  knees  in  front  and  to  the 
ankles  behind.  The  quality  of  mutton  is  most  excellent, 
being  second  to  the  Southdown  only.  The  fleece  is  usually 
about  3^  inches  long,  in  typical  specimens  grading  as  three- 
eighths,  and  is  of  very  good  quality.  A  twelve  months' 
growth  from  fair  specimens  of  the  breed  weighs  about  9  or 
10  pounds,  and  entire  flocks  have  averaged  even  more. 

The  good  combination  of  size  of  body  and  weight  of 
fleece  has  done  much  to  make  this  breed  popular  with  Amer- 
ican farmers,  as  a  great  general-purpose  sheep.  Further- 
more, the  Shropshire  is  our  most  prolific  breed,  many  ewes 
having  twin  lambs.  Flocks  are  very  common  all  over  the 
so-called  corn  belt  of  the  United  States,  especially  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  Canada.  The  American  Shropshire 
Sheep  Association  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the  breed. 

The  Oxford  Down  sheep  comes  from  the  county  of  Oxford, 
in  south-central  England.  It  is  a  beautiful  rolling  country, 
with  good  pastures,  and  where  wheat  and  small  grains  thrive. 
This  is  one  of  our  youngest  breeds  of  sheep,  and  comes  from 
a  combination  of  Cotswold  and  Hampshire  blood.  About 
1833  Samuel  Druce  began  to  breed  these  sheep,  and  finally 
produced  one  of  the  largest  English  mutton  breeds.  For  a 
long  time  the  wool,  though  abundant,  was  rather  inferior, 
but  the  size  and  the  mutton  quaUty  of  the  sheep  made  it 
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popular.     A  few  of  these  sheep  were  brought  to  Delaware 
in  1846,  and  since  then  the  Oxford  Down  has  been  much 
improved  and  has  been  gaining  in  popularity  in  America. 
As  stated,  it  is  a  large   breed,   the    rama   at   maturity 
often  weighing  275  pounds  or  more,  and  the  ewes  about  200 
pounds.     The  color  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  eare,  and  legs  is 
a  very  dark  brown,  quite  like  the  Shropshire.     Oxfords  are 
not  so  heavily  wooled  over  the  head,  and  often  the  face  is 
rather  free  of  wool,  and  the  ears  incline  to  be  rather  smooth 
and  lai^.    Typical  specimens  have  quite  wide  backs,  fairly 
good  legs  of  mutton,  and  deep  bodies.     During  recent  years 
the    breed     has 
been   much  im- 
proved, the  flesh 
growing  finer  in 
quality,  and  the 
fat  being  laid  on 
more   smoothly. 
The  fleece,  which 
frequently 
weighs     12 
pounds,  is  long- 

FiguTB  145— Oifotd  Down  r«m,  2nd  priw  Ohio  Stats      Cr,      mOre    Open, 
Fair, 1920.     Photogrmph  by  the  author.  j  ,, 

and  coarser  than 
that  of  the  Shropshire  and  grades  usually  in  most  of  the 
flocks  of  the  country  as  quarter-blood  combing. 

This  breed  has  made  a  favorable  impression  on  farmers  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  fairly  early  maturity,  size,  and  heavy 
fleece  are  wanted.  The  ewes  are  quite  prolific,  and,  though 
not  equaling  the  Shropshires,  make  a  very  good  showing. 
The  Oxford  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
breeds  for  future  development.  Recently  flocks  have  been 
extensively  distributed  to  many  sheep-growing  countries. 
There  are  more  of  these  sheep  on  the  fertile  farms  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Tlhnois,   New  York,  and  Ohio,  than 
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elsewhere  in  America,  for  they  are  heavy  feeders  and  require 
rich  pastures  or  forage  crops  in  order  to  do  their  best. 

The  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  hke  the  Southdown  and 
Oxford  Down  breeds,  originated  in  southern  England  and 
under  much  the  same  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  Their 
ancestors  were  of  two  kinds,  one  with  white  faces  and  home, 
and  the  other  with  dark  faces  and  horns.  Southdown  blood 
was  mingled  with  these  two,  from  which  came  the  more  im- 
proved Hampshire,  without  horns  and  with  an  almost  black 
face,  ears,  and  legs.  William  Humphrey  was  the  most  im- 
portant early  improver  of  these  sheep,  and,  lat#r,  James 
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Rawlence  did  much  for  them.  The  Hampshire  is  one  of 
the  largest  breeds,  mature  rams  often  weighing  over  250 
pounds,  and  ewes  nearly  200  pounds.  The  head  is  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  breed.  The  nostrils,  lips,  and 
face  are  quite  black;  the  nose  is  very  strong,  or  Roman  in 
character;  and  the  ears  are  dark,  very  large,  and  incline  for- 
ward in  a  heavy  style.  Wool  rarely  extends  much  beyond 
the  forehead.  The  body  is  large,  and  the  form  is  of  the 
usual  mutton  type.  Hampshire  sheep  often  seem  some- 
what coarse  of  bone  and  lai^  of  limb.  The  fleece,  which 
grades  as  three-eighths  or  quarter-blood,  is  about  4  inches 
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long,  inclines  to  be  coarse  and  open,  and  usually  does  not 
shear  much  above  7  pounds  with  12  months'  growth. 

Hampshires  have  long  been  popular  for  early  or  spring 
lambs,  which  are  regarded  as  excellent  quality.  This  breed  of 
sheep  has  grown  greatly  in  favor  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  large  importations  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  western  range  lambs  sired  by  Hampshire 
rams  and  out  of  ewes  with  some  Merino  blood  are  quite 
popular.  Early  lambs  of  this  cross  are  also  valued  in  the 
eastern  market.  This  breed  requires  fertile  pastures  and 
plenty  of  feed  in  order  to  do  well.  Hampshires  are  widely 
distributed  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Europe  and 
Australia.  In  the  United  States,  important  flocks  are  kept 
in  the  northern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states.   Idaho  leads. 

The  Dorset  Horn  sheep  receives  its  name  from  the 
county  of  Dorset,  in  southern  England,  where  it  has  long 
been  bred.  It  is  an  improved  form  of  two  native,  horned, 
white-faced  breeds  found  in  Dorset  and  Somerset  counties. 
The  modern  Dorset  Horn  belongs  to  the  middle-wool  class, 
and  is  of  mediimi  to  large  size,  rams  weighing  about  225 
pounds  and  ewes  165.  Both  sexes  have  horns,  those  of  the 
ram  at  maturity  being  large  and  having  spiral  turns,  while 
those  of  the  ewes  are  small,  and  bend  in  a  simple  ciurve 
around  toward  the  face.  The  head,  ears,  and  legs  have  a 
covering  of  white  hair,  and  the  nostrils  are  of  flesh  color. 
The  neck  is  often  short,  the  back  wide,  and  the  body  of  large 
capacity,  with  a  fair  leg  of  mutton.  Dorsets  are  popular  as 
lambs,  and  for  mutton,  although  the  quality  of  the  mutton 
is  not  of  the  best.  The  lambs  feed  well  and  lay  on  flesh 
rapidly.  As  wool  producers,  this  is  a  breed  that  should  do 
better.  The  fleece,  which  grades  as  three-eighths  or  quarter- 
blood,  tends  to  be  short  and  the  weight  light,  ranging  around 
6  pounds  for  average  animals.    These  sheep  were  first 
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brought  to  America  in  1885,  and,  while  there  are  numerous 
flocks  in  the  eastern  states,  more  especially  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  the  breed  as  yet  can  hardly  be  called  popular. 
The  Cheviot  sheep  comes  from  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  the 
border  country  between  England  and  Scotland.  Here  the 
land  rises  into  grass-topped  mountains,  reaching  nearly  4,000 


if  Socitiy  ot  En(land. 


feet  above  the  sea.  Grass  is  the  universal  crop,  and  here 
this  breed  of  sheep  has  been  raised  for  long  beyond  a  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  improved  during  the  passing  years. 
To-day  the  Cheviot  is  a  medium-wool,  fair-sized  sheep,  the 
rams  weighing  around  200  pounds  at  maturity,  and  the 
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ewes  150  pounds.  This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  breeds. 
The  head  is  entirely  free  of  wool,  and  the  face  and  ears  are 
covered  with  white  hair,  on  which  black  specks  occasionally 
occur.  The  nostrils  are  black,  the  nose  tends  to  be  a  bit 
Roman,  the  eye  is  large  and  prominent,  and  the  erect  ear  is 
usually  pricked  up  as  though  listening.  The  Cheviot  in< 
cUnes  to  be  somewhat  narrow  of  back,  with  a  moderate 
depth  of  body  and  fair  leg  of  mutton,  though  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  much  improved.  The  fleece  covers  the  body  to 
the  back  of  the  ears  and  down  to  the  knees  and  hocks,  the 
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rest  of  the  leg  being  covered  with  white  hair.  The  fleece, 
which  grades  as  three-eiglittis  or  quarter-blood  combing, 
tends  to  be  somewliat  open  and  is  usually  about  VA  inches 
long  and  a  year's  growth  weighs  6  or  7  pounds.  The  fiber 
inclines  to  be  coarser  than  that  of  the  Shropshire,  American 
breeders  using  the  latter  for  a  standard. 

Cheviots  are  very  hardy,  and  in  their  native  home  on  the 
mountains  rely  altogether  on  grass  the  entire  year.  They 
are  active  and  inilependent,  and  do  not  flock  as  do  other 
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breeds.  For  this  reason  the  Cheviot  has  never  been  suited 
to  the  range  country.  The  quality  of  Cheviot  mutton  is 
very  superior,  having  very  fine  grain,  and  lacking  surplus 
fat.  In  mutton  carcass  contests  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
shows,  this  breed  and  its  cross-breds  have  always  held  a 
high  place.  It  is  not  widely  distributed  outside  of  its  native 
home,  though  found  in  the  United  States  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Suffolk  sheep  comes  from  the  county  after  which 
it  is  named,  in  southeastern  England.  It  belongs  to  the 
medium-wool  class,  and  is  a  mutton  breed  of  distinct  merit. 
In  the  carcass  contests  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  a  leading  prize  winner.  The  head,  ears, 
and  legs  of  the  Suffolk  are  distinctly  black  in  color, 
giving  a  group  of  these  sheep  a  very  striking  appearance. 
Mature  rams  weigh  about  250  pounds  and  the  ewes  175 
pounds.  The  fleece  is  not  heavy.  Suffolks  are  not  exten- 
sively bred  in  England,  although  growing  in  popularity  and 
but  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  America.  In  fact,  they 
are  very  rare  here,  and  are  not  often  seen  at  our  sheep  shows, 
neither  have  they  been  much  advertised  in  America. 

The  Tunis  sheep  takes  its  name  from  Tunis,  in  northern 
Africa,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated.  In  1799, 
General  Eaton,  United  States  Consul  at  Tunis,  received  a 
gift  of  a  number  of  these  sheep,  two  of  which  survived  a 
voyage  to  America.  Other  importations  followed  this  one 
of  General  Eaton.  These  early  importations  were  kept  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  states,  and  little  was  done  to  im- 
prove them.  They  are  peculiar  in  having  a  large,  fat  tail, 
and  have  often  been  called  "Fat  Tailed  Sheep."  In  recent 
years,  especially  since  about  1893,  they  have  been  bred  in 
small  flocks,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially 
in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  They  are  of  medimn 
size,  with  brown,  or  mottled  brown  and  white  faces,  and 
brown  legs.    The  tail  is  cut  off  soon  after  birth,  as  with 
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other  tambs,  but  the  hind  parts  of  the  Tunis  are  eomewh&t 
heavier  than  corresponding  parts  of  other  breeds.  The  Tunis 
maJces  an  excellent  feeder,  and  lambs  of  this  breed  have  met 
with  much  favor  from  stock  buyers  and  the  fattened  lambs 
have  sold  for  high  prices  on  the  market.  The  fleece  is  of 
excellent  quality,  of  three-eighths  grade,  averaging  about  3 
inches  long,  and  frequently  containing  red  or  brown  fibers. 
But  few  of  these  sheep  are  to  be  seen,  and  fairs  rarely  make 
classes  for  them  in  the  premium  lists. 

The  Leicester  sheep  (pronounced  Lester)  originated  in 
central  England  in  the  county  of  that  name.     Here  Robert 
Bakewell,    one   of   the    most 
famous  hve-stock  breeders  in 
English  history,  developed  and 
improved    the    native    stock 
into  the  New  Leicester.    This 
was  really  the  first  improved 
breed  of  sheep  known  in  Eng- 
land,  and   for  a  great  many 
years  it  was  extremely  popu- 
lar.    Some    of    these    sheep 
were  brought  to  America,  it  is 
said,  before  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.     In    1800,  New   Leicester  sheep  were  known 
about  Philadelphia,    In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  many  were  imported   and  sold    for  high  prices. 
This  is  a  large  breed,  and  belongs  to  the  long,  or  coarse, 
wool  class.     The  entire  head  and  ears  are  covered   with 
white  hair,  the  wool  not  growing  beyond  the  back  of  the 
head.    The  ears  are  large  but  thin,  and  are  usually  carried 
in  an  erect  position.     The  nostrils  are  black,  the  nose  is 
somewhat  prominent,   and   the   eye   bold   and    attractive. 
The  Leicester  has  a  full,  wide  breast;  broad,  flat   back; 
wide  rump;    and  fair  leg  of  mutton.     The  body  form  is 
broad    rather    than    deep,    and    sometimes     these    sheep 
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appear  long  of  leg.  They  fatten  rapidly,  and  the  rams  at 
maturity  weigh  around  250  pounds,  and  the  ewes  175  pounds 
or  more.  As  mutton  producers,  they  are  not  popular,  be- 
cause they  lay  on  too  much  fat.  They  require  good  pa^ 
tures,  and  are  not  the  hardiest  sheep  in  the  world. 

The  Leicester  is  the  smallest  of  the  long-wool  breeds,  and 
has  a  curly  fleece  of  low  quarter-blood  or  braid  grade  that 
does  not  shear  very  heavily,  7  to  9  pounds  being  about  a 
year's  growth.     These  unfavorable  criticisms  account  for 
there  being  so  few  of  them  tfl-day  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere.  Once 
a  popular  breed, 
this  is  now  the 
least  known  in 
America  of    all 
the  so-called 
common    breeds 
of    sheep.       In 
northern     Eng- 
land,    in      the 
border  country, 
is  an     improved 
form   or    family 
known    as    the 
BorderLeicester, 
which  is  the  more  common  type  to-day.    This  differs  from 
the  English  Leicester  in  having  a  more  vigorous  constitution, 
an  especially  lively  carriage  of  head,  and  a  clear  white  face, 
while  the  old  breed  has  a  bluish  tinge  to  the  skin  of  the  face. 
The  Cotswold  sheep  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in 
early  times  in  England  these  sheep  were  sheltered  in  what 
were  called  "Cots,"  and  were  pastured  on  the  treeless  hills 
known  as  "Wolds."     That  was  in  southwest  England,  where 
this  breed  has  been  kept  for  centuries.     It  is  written  that 
in  1464  King  Edward  IV  gave  permission  to  transport  some 
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Cotswold  sheep  to  Spain.  About  100  years  or  more  ago, 
Cotswold  and  Leicester  flocks  were  mixed  a  great  deal  in 
bloody  by  which  crossing  it  is  said  the  former  was  improved. 
These  sheep  were  brought  to  America  as  early  as  1832,  and 
once  were  very  popular,  especially  in  the  states  east  of 
Illinois  and  north  of  Tennessee.  This  is  a  large,  long-wooled 
breed,  larger  thto  the  Leicester,  mature  rams  weighing  from 
250  to  275  pounds,  and  ewes  200  to  225  pounds.  The  head 
is  somewhat  large,  and  is  usually  white,  though  it  may  be 
gray  or  brown  in  tint.  The  nose  is  rather  prominent,  and 
the  ears  incline  to  be  large  and  are  carried  somewhat  heavily. 
If  the  forehead  of  the  Cotswold  is  protected,  long  curly  locks 
of  wool  hang  down  in  front,  often  hiding  the  eyes.  Sheep 
of  this  breed  have  a  broad  breast,  wide,  flat  back  and  broad 
rump,  and  show  a  greater  width  than  depth  of  body  in  the 
best  specimens.  While  the  Cotswold  feeds  very  well,  if  on 
good  pasture  and  under  favorable  conditions,  it  is  not  a  breed 
suited  to  scant  pastures.  The  well-fattened  carcass  is  too 
large,  coarse,  and  fat  for  the  present  demand.  The  fleece, 
which  grades  as  low  quarter-blood  or  braid,  is  coarser  and 
the  curly  locks  larger  than  with  the  Leicester.  Good  Cots- 
wold wool  is  noted  for  its  lustre,  a  quality  much  valued  by 
the  English  breeders.  A  twelve-months'  fleece  is  usually 
from  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  10  pounds. 
There  are  not  many  Cotswold  flocks  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  breed  is  more  popular  in  Canada  than  here.  The 
demand  for  a  smaller  sheep  and  a  different  grade  of  wool 
make  it  difficult  for  this  breed  to  become  popular  in  America. 
The  Lincoln  sheep  comes  from  the  county  of  that  name 
on  the  east  coast  of  England.  This  is  a  very  old  breed,  and 
its  improvement  began  while  Bakewell  was  developing  the 
New  Leicester.  Some  Lincoln  sheep  were  brought  to  Amer- 
ica before  1800,  and  they  have  been  imported  in  a  small 
way  ever  since.  This  is  a  large  breed,  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Cotswold,  and  having  much  in  conunon  with  the 
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l&tter.  The  head  is  large,  and  is  gray  or  white  in  color,  or 
gray  mixed  with  white.  The  wool  does  Dot  cover  the  entire 
head,  but  a  small  tuft  of  short  locks  conmionly  extenda  over 
the  forehead.  The  eara  are  large  and  usually  have  no  wool 
on  them.  The  body  form  is  much  like  that  of  the  Cotswold, 
though  perhaps  deeper  of  rib.  These  sheep  fatten  easily; 
but  the  carcasses  get  too  heavy  and  have  too  much  external 
fat  for  the  presentnlay  trade,  and  so  the  mutton  is  not 
popular.     The  I/mcobi  requires  good  grazing  to  do  its  best, 


imrriitn  Sluif  Brtidrr. 

as  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  hill  country.  The  Lincoln  produces 
a  fleece  in  long,  wavy  locks,  which  grades  as  low  quarter- 
blood  or  braid,  and  which  is  not  so  curly  but  has  the  same 
lustre  as  the  Cotswold.  A  year-old  fleece  is  usually  8  inches 
long,  and  may  weigh  10  pounds  or  more.  Lincoln  sheep  have 
grown  in  popularity  in  their  native  home  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  them  in  Argentina,  where  large  numbers  are 
kept.  Very  high  prices  have  been  paid  for  them  in  England, 
and  in  1906  a  ram  sold  for  $7,400,  the  highest  sum  on  record 
for  the  breed.  In  the  United  States,  Lincolns  have  not 
gained  in  favor  and  there  are  very  few  of  these  sheep  in  this 
country,  these  being  mostly  in  Idaho  and  Oregon. 
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The  Romney  Marsh  sheep,  also  known  as  the  Kent  breed 
in  its  native  home,  ori^nated  in  southeast  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  marshes  aft«r  which  the  breed  is  named. 
The  land  here  is  low,  rich,  and  moist.    These  sheep  seem 
especially  suited  to  the  local  conditions,  as  they  do  not  suffer 
from  foot  rot  as  do  other  breeds.     The  head  and  legs  are 
white,  the  back  is  broad,  and  the  body  is  of  compact  form. 
These  sheep  fatten  very  well  on  rather  limited  areas,  and 
makeafairgrade 
of  mutton.   The 
fleece,    which 
usually     grades 
as  a  quarter- 
blood    combing, 
weighs  about  S 
pounds,  after  a 
year's     growth, 
and  is  in  good 
demand.     Large 
numbersofRom* 
ney  Marsh  sheep 

Fi,u«m.-Chammon    Itomncy  M«™hr.m.     Owner      aTC  UOW  f OUud  in 
Mr.  A    M.ttfie-j.    New   ZesUad.       PbDtogrsph       4~fpntinft       ftnH 

importations  to 
America  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale.  An  associa- 
tion for  promoting  this  breed  was  organized  at  Chicago  in 
December,  1911.  Since  it  is  essentially  an  untried  breed 
in  America,  its  merits  for  our  conditions  remain  to  be 
shown.  The  Romney  Marsh  belongs  to  the  middle-wool 
class,  producing  a  fleece  of  low  quarter-blood  grade. 

The  Black-faced  Highland  sheep  has  long  been  knowD 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  grazes  on  the  grass 
and  heather  on  the  highest  mountains.  In  this  breed,  as  in 
the  Dorset,  both  sexes  have  horns,  those  of  the  ram  being 
spiral  and  very  large  and  showy  at  maturity.     Highland 
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sheep  have  black  or  mottled  black  and  white  faces,  with  no 

wool  beyond  the  forehead.     While  these  sheep,  which  are 

from  small  to  mediwn  size,  produce  a  very  fine  grade  of 

mutton  on  their  native  pastures,  they  are  slow  growers,  and 

can  not  be  ranked  as  feeders,  as  we  view  sheep  in  America. 

Their  chief  value  hes  in  their  adaptability  to  rough,  hardy 

conditions,  enabling  them  to  hve  through  winters  when  most 

other  breeds  would  perish.     The  fleece,  which  grades  as  a 

low  quarter-blood  or  braid,  Is  very  coarse,  long,  and  open, 

falling  from    the    body 

in    wavy   locks.     Some 

Black-faced  Highlanders 

have    extremely    coarse 

wool,  with  more  or  less 

hair    about    the    lower 

thighs.      In   disposition 

they  are  wild  and  not 

so     easily     handled     as 

other  breeds.     A  few  of 

these    sheep  have  been    ^'iCto^pTiir:?™^;^,?):^^^'^.'"' 

brought  to  America,  but 

they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  favor. 

The  Angora  goat  derives  ita  name  from  the  district  of 
Angora,  in  Asia.  These  go&ta  were  first  brought  to  America 
in  1849,  when  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  presented  some  to  Dr. 
J,  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina.  Large  numbers  are  found 
to-day  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  tar  western 
and  Bouthweatem  states.  The  Angora  is  smaller  than  the 
common  goat,  individuals  usually  weighing  from  60  to  100 
pounds.  The  color  is  pure  white.  The  head  has  a  pair  of 
boms  which  slope  backward  and  curve  widely  outward,  with 
some  twist  in  those  of  the  buck,  but  none  in  the  doe's.  The 
ears  are  large,  often  six  inches  long  or  more,  and  droop  down- 
ward slightly.  The  Angora  makes  very  good  muiton,  but 
is  not  valued  ior  thia  as  much  as  for  its  fleece,  commercially 
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known  as  mohair.     In  fair  epecimeoa  thia  covers  the  body 
in  eilky,  wavy  ringlets,  which  in  a  year  should  become  about 
lOinchep  long.  The  fleece  ought  to  show  a  curl  quite  to  the  skin. 
An  average  weight  is  about  3  pounds.     The  better  grade  of 
goats  produces  a  mohair  that  is  highly  valued  for  making 
certain  kinds  of  dress  goods,  plushes  for  upholstering  work, 
etc.     Angoras  have  been  regarded  with  favor  by  some  for 
clearing  land  of  underbrush.     They  eat  the  tender  twigs 
and    bark,    and 
thua    gradually 
kill   the  bushes. 
Goats  have  been 
used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  northern 
Wisconsin, 
Michigan,    Mis- 
souri, and  else- 
where. 

The  milk  goat 
is   common    all 

Figure  IM  — Tofgenburg  d«  El  Ciay»r-.  NnWlie.  on  OVCr  the  WOrfd, 
milkini  aund.  Th»  doe  h»»  »  reeotd  o(  2,090  pouudi  „,n-,-.:„|l,,  J„  .u-. 
ol    milk.     Pholokriph    from    Uw    owoer,    Wintbrop       CSpeCially  m  tUC 

Howiutd  ot  Ckiiforuia.  wamiercUmates, 

It  has  been  much  improved,  especially  in  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  southern  Europe.  There  are  many  breeds, 
of  which  the  To^enburg,  Saanen,  Nubian  and  Maltese 
are  noted  as  the  greatest  producers.  The  milk  of  the 
goat  contains  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent  fat,  and  about 
15  per  cent  solids.  It  is  digested  very  easily,  and  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  germs,  as  the  goat  does  not  suffer  from 
this  disease.  Goats  thrive  with  very  ordinary  care,  and 
should  be  kept  more  extensively  the  United  States. 

The  Toggenbui^  goat  has  its  native  home  in  the  To^en- 
burg  valley  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  medium  brown  in  color, 
with  a  white  band  along  down  each  side  of  the  face  from 
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eyes  to  mouth.  Toggenburgs  are  usually  hornless,  though 
not  always,  are  slender  and  lean  of  body,  and  the  does  often 
possess  udders  of  large  capacity,  many  of  which  produce  4 
or  5  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  doe  El  Chivars  Geneva  in  312 
da3rs  produced  2,158  poimds  of  milk  testing  3.37  per  cent  fat. 
The  Saanen  goat  derives  its  name  from  the  Saanen  val- 
ley in  Switzerland,  its  native  home.  This  is  a  white  or 
creamy  colored  goat,  is  regarded  as  hornless,  though  horns 
sometimes  occur,  and  is  usually  covered  with  short  hair, 
excepting  along  the  spine,  thighs  and  flanks,  where  the 
hair  is  longer.  This  breed  is  noted  for  milk  production, 
and  the  best  of  them,  according  to  Peer,  give  from  6  to 
6  quarts  of  excellent  milk  a  day.  The  two-year-old  doe 
Swiss  Echo  produced  2,374  pounds  of  milk  in  less  than  8 
months,  which  is  a  remarkable  record. 

SOMB  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  ABOUT  SHEEP 

1.  The  three  classes  or  groups. 

2.  How  the  Merino  bre^  was  in  troduced  and  promoted  in  America. 

3.  Some  of  the  features  of  Merino  wool. 

4.  Who  Ellman  and  Webb  were,  and  what  they  did. 

5.  What  the  Southdown  is  valued  for  to-day. 

6.  Why  the  Shropshire  is  popular. 

7.  The  origin  of  the  Oxford  Down. 

8.  The  color  markingis  of  the  Southdown,  Shropshire,  Oxford,  and 

Hampshire. 

9.  What  breeds  of  mutton  sheep  have  horns  in  both  sexes. 

10.  Why  the  head  of  the  Cheviot  is  attractive. 

11.  What  breed  of  sheep  Bakewell  improved. 

12.  Why  mutton  from  the  large  breecLs  is  not  popular. 

13.  Where  the  Lincoln  is  popular  and  the  prices  it  brings. 

14.  What  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  is,  and  its  use. 

15.  How  much  milk  a  good  milk  goat  will  produce  in  a  year. 

SOME    OTHER    THINGS    WORTH    S370WING 

15.  What  kind  of  sheep  is  most  common  in  the  state  you  live  in? 

16.  Who  among  your  friends  has  the  largest  flock  of  pure-bred 

sheep? 

17.  How  many  breeds  can  you  learn  of  within  ten  miles  of  home? 

18.  As  far  as  you  can  learn,  what  is  the  heaviest  fleece  produced 

in  your  county,  and  from  what  breed  and  sex? 

19.  Can  you  get  some  samples  of  wool  of  pure-bred  sheep? 

20.  What  kind  of  sheep  exnibit  do  you  have  at  your  state  fair? 

21.  What  kind  of  goats  are  kept  in  your  neighborhood? 

22.  Are  goats  worth  while  for  family  use? 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  JUDGING  OF  SHEEP 

The  catching  and  holding  of  a  sheep  for  iBspectioa  is 
usually  a  simple  matter,  if  correctly  done.  To  catch  the 
sheep,  seize  a  hind  leg  at  the  hock  or  flank  and  gently  pull 
him  to  the  location  desired.     Never  grasp  and  pull  the  wool, 


Picurs  1S5.— Tbe  pojnta  of  tb«  ah^p.     Reproduced  from  "Judvni  Farm 
Animftla."  by  the  author. 

for  the  Ynore  the  fleece  is  pulled  the  harder  the  sheep  will 
struggle  to  escape.  Next  place  the  left  hand  below  the  jaw, 
palm  up,  and  quietly  hold  the  head  and  throat,  and  then 
reach  back  to  the  right  hind  quarter  with  the  right  hand  and 
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pull  the  sheep  squarely  in  front  of  your  legs  and  close  to  the 
body.  If  it  is  desired  to  move  the  sheep  forward,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  press  gently  forward  with  the  right  hand. 
If  that  efifort  is  not  enough,  then  place  the  finger  tips  at  and 
beneath  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  sheep  will  move  forward 
without  trouble.  Sheep  that  are  accustomed  to  handling 
may,  as  a  rule,  easily  be  held  by  placing  the  left  hand  under 
the  lower  jaw  and  holding  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck  with 
the  right  hand.  In  judging-work  at  a  school,  a  small  rope 
halter  will  be  found  useful  in  simplifying  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing and  the  use  of  attendants. 

To  examine  the  under  side  of  the  sheep,  it  is  desirable 
sometimes  to  place  the  animal  on  its  rump.  To  do  so,  one 
should  pass  the  left  hand  under  the  neck  and  grasp  the  right 
forearm.  Then  reach  forward  and  imder  the  sheep  with  the 
right  hand  and  grasp  the  right  hind  leg  at  the  hock;  by  a 
slight  pull  of  the  right  hand,  and  a  push  of  the  body  against 
the  sheep,  the  animal  will  naturally  swing  down  upon  its 
rump.  When  in  this  position,  the  sheep  is  held  with  the  left 
hand,  with  the  sheep's  back  resting  against  the  holder's 
knees.    This  operation  becomes  easy  with  a  little  practice. 

•How  to  study  the  sheep.  During  much  of  the  year, 
except  for  a  short  time  after  shearing,  perhaps,  the  bodies  of 
sheep  are  covered  with  wool.  This  varies  greatly  in  length, 
but  is  frequently  3J^  to  4  inches  long.  With  this  covering 
of  wool,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  animal, 
except  with  the  assistance  of  the  hands;  for  the  fleece  covers 
defects  that  may  be  felt,  but  not  so  readily  seen.  Men  who 
exhibit  sheep  usually  trim  the  wool,  or  block  it  out,  as  it 
is  termed,  so  as  to  make  the  animal  look  very  symmetrical 
and  attractive.  While  one  should  survey  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  sheep,  as  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  the  use  of 
the  hands  is  an  added  necessity.  While  examining  a  mut- 
ton sheep,  one  should  keep  the  fingers  of  each  hand  close 
together,  and  then  press  them  flat  on  the  wool,  not  allowing 
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eingte  fingers  to  stick  into  the  fleece.    In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  dirt,  do  not  open  the  fleece,  except 
at  places  where  it  naturally  parts  or  breaks  between  two 
locks.    The  back  wool,  especially,  should  be  kept  closed. 
With  the  fingers  one  may  press  the  wool  firmly  enough  to 
feel  the  fiesh  below,  to  determine  the  extent  and  uniformity 
of  fattening  or  covering  over  the  frame,  and  whether  the 
wool  hides  defects  of  conformation,  such  as  narrow  back, 
droopy  rump,  etc.     Practice,  of  course,  enables  one  in  time 
to  use  the  hands  with  much  freedom,  without  detriment  to 
the  fleece,  but  inexperienced  persons  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  wool.    The  skin  of  a  sheep  should  be  of 
a  healthy  pink  color.    It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  color  indicates 
the  animal  to  be  in  fine  physi- 
cal condition ;  but  some  breeds 
that  are  noted  feeders,  like  the 
Shropshire  and  Oxford,  have 
dark-colored  skins  oftentimes, 
and  80  it  may  be  said  that 
we  do  not  know  the  real  eignif- 
icance  of  skin  color.     Yet  the 
skin  in  any  case  should  look 
*'«"r!n*Sli"?'ih?'te    pS     clean  and  healthy,  and  notpale 

«r.ph  by  ihc  .«hor.  ^^^   bloodleSS. 

The  age  of  the  sheep  is  easily  determined  up  to  four  or 
five  years.  A  short  time  after  birth,  the  lamb  has  in  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw  eight  small,  narrow  t«eth,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  milk  teeth.  The  front  part  of  the 
upper  jaw  has  no  teeth,  but  simply  a  tough,  fleshy  pad. 
When  about  12  months  old,  the  two  middle  milk  teeth  drop 
out,  and  two  larger,  permanent  teeth  occupy  the  place.  At 
about  24  months,  two  more  teeth  push  out  two  milk  teeth, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  two  that  came  in  at  12  months.  At 
36  months  two  more  come  in,  and  at  48  months  the  comer 
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teeth  are  replaced  by  larger  permanent  ones.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  the  age  up  to  four  years.  After  that  one  must  do  some 
guessing.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  with  age  the  teeth  wear 
down  or  break  away  in  the  middle  first,  and  old  teeth  slant 
forward  more  than  those  of  less  age.  The  teeth  should  be 
examined  when  judging  or  buying;  for  they  are  a  guide  to 
age  and  the  condition  for  feeding  and  future  usefulness. 

A  systematic  inspectioQ  of  tite  mutton  sheep  should  take 
place  after  the  following  manner.  So  far  as  conformation 
is  concerned,  look  for  the  same  blocky  fullness  of  form  that 
would  be  expected  in  a  fat  steer, 

1.  Survey  for  general  ap- 
pearances in  the  usual 
manner  as  previously 
described  with  horses 
and  cattle. 

2.  Rest  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  sheep  in  the  left 
hand,  and  place  the 
right  about  the  back  of 
the  head  or  upper  part 
of  neck.    Then  raise  the 

point  of  the  jaw  some-     "^^ISinB ^f« '^i^h'oMi""" phStS: 
what,  and  part  the  lips       «™p''T'y  »>«  •»'«>«. 
gently  by  use  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand.    One  is  thus  enabled  to  inspect  the  front  teeth, 
which  are  found  in  the  lower  jaw  only. 

3.  Inspect  muzzle,  face,  eyes,  forehead,  and  ears. 

4.  View  the  breast  and  position  of  fore  legs  while  stand- 
ing in  front.  Then  with  the  hand  feel  for  thickness 
of  brisket  and  spacing  between  the  legs. 

5.  With  the  right  hand  grasp  the  neck  and  feel  for  its  size 
and  attachment  at  the  head. 

6.  Notice  the  union  of  neck  to  shoulders,  the  covering  of 
the  latter  and  the  position  of  the  blades. 
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7.  Place  the  right  hand  on  the  back,  just  behind  the 
withers,  and  the  left  hand  between  the  legs,  on  the 
floor  of  the  chest.  One  ia  thus  better  able  to  secure 
an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  body. 

8.  Press  the  hands  on  the  crops 
and  front  flanks,  to  deter- 
mine thickness  of  chest. 

9.  Press  firmly  along  the  back 
with  one  hand,  the  fingers 
pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  neck,  to  determine  the 
covering  of  flesh.  With 
both  hands  get  the  breadth 
and  character  of  the  cover" 
ing  of  back  and  loin. 

fitutt  158— judaing  ""ttod  .Lrpii      JO.  Placc  the   fingers  of  the 

phaioariph  by  th«  »uthor.  hands  over  the  hipB  and 

note  their  covering  of  flesh  and  distance  apart. 

11.  Aft€r  examhiing  the 
hips,  draw  the  hands  on 
down  to  the  rump,  and 
feel  it^  length,  breadth, 
position,  and  covering  of 
flesh.  With  the  right 
hand,  grasp  the  point  of 
rump  and  note  width, 
posit  ion,  and  covering  of 
the  root  of  the  tail. 

12.  Grasp  the  thigh,  usually 

termed  leg  of  mutton,  ''i«ii„V'"thri«  o°muiwr  PbStE: 
with  the  hands,  the  left  ""^  "'  ^  """"■ 
hand  with  open  thumb  taking  in  one  side  of  the  leg, 
and  the  right  hand  and  open  thumb  grasping  the  other 
side.  Thus  by  freely  moving  the  hands  about  the 
leg,  one  may  determine  fullness  of  hind  Sank,  the 
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thiclmess  of  muscle,  fullness  of  twist,  and  size  of  leg. 

13.  Place  the  left  hand  on  the  rump  at  tail  and  right  hand 
between  the  thighs  at  the  twist,  and  estimate  the 
depth  of  hind  quarters. 

14.  With  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  each  other,  press 
against  the  outside  of  thighs,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  hind  parts  are  thick. 

15.  Step  back  a  few  feet  and  notice  position  of  hocks  and 
placing  of  hind  legs  and  feet. 

16.  Prom  one  side,  view  position  of  legs  and  feet. 

In  the  examination  of  fat  mutton  sheep,  no  great  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  covering  and  kind  of  wool.  The 
butcher  values  the  wool,  but,  in  buying,  it  receives  slight  at^ 


Fiiure  100.— Thcee  typn  o[  Meri 

i«rt.  ph 

tention.  In  the  show  ring,  most  mutton  judges  examine  the 
wool  of  fat  sheep  scarcely  at  all.  If  judging  breeds,  then 
the  wool  must  be  examined  as  well  as  the  frame  and  cover- 
ing of  flesh.  Nine  points  are  allowed  wool  in  the  following 
score  card  for  fat  sheep  of  the  mutton  type. 

Th«  method  of  judging  fine-wool  sheep  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  mutton  type.  In  the  case  of  classes 
A  and  B,  the  hands  are  scarcely  used,  excepting  to  part  and 
inspect  the  wool  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  other 
words,  the  hand  serves  only  in  studying  the  fleece.    In  ex- 
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8COKB  CARD  FOE  FAT  SHEEP  OF  BtUTTOH  TYPE 


Scale  of  points 


Aae Number  of  permaneDt  teeth 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE:   34  points. 

Weiqmt,  score  according  to  age 

Form,  low  set,  medium  long,  oroad,  deep,  sym- 

motrioal 

Quality,  hair   and  wool  fine;   bone   neat;   skin 

healthy;  features  refined 

Condition,  deep,  even  covering  of  firm  flesh  in 

valuable  pari«.     Note  especially  back,  loin, 

ribs,  and  root  of  tail 

HEAD  AND  NECK:   7  Points. 

Mdezlb,  fine;  lips  thin;  mouth  and  nostrils  of 

good  sise 

Eyes,  large  bright,  placid 

Face,  short,  features  well  defined 

Forehead,  broad  and  full 

Ears,  fine,  carried  alert 

Neck,  thick,  short,  smooth,  blending  nicely  at 

shoulder 

FORB  QUARTERS,:   7  Points. 

Bbodlders,  smooth,    compact    on    top,    nicely 

covered  with  flesh 

Brisket,  thick  and  prominent,  extending  in  front 

of  legs 

Legs,  straight,  short,  strong,  wide  apart;  shank 

fine;  feet  well  placed 

BODY:   27  Points. 

Chest,  wide,  deep,  comparatively  large  girth .... 
Rack,  level,  medium  long,  wide,  smoothly  fleshed 

Loin,  broad,  long,  thick  fleshed 

Ribs,  well  sprung,  long,  dose  together,  smoothly 

covered 

Flanks,  low,  thick,  furnishing  straight  underlines 
HIND  QUARTERS:    16  Points. 

Hips,  smooth,  level,  medium  wide  apart 

Rump,  long,  level,  wide  to  tail-head,  smoothly 

fleshea 

Thighs,  thickly  and  fully  fleshed 

Twist,  plump,  deep,  wide  angled 

Legs,  straight,  short,  strong,  shank  fine 

WOOL:   9  Points. 

Quality,  fine,  soft,  uniform  over  body 

Quantity,  dense,  even,  of  fair  length  for  age 

Condition,     bright,     clean,    sound,     moderate 

amount  yolk 


Total  points 


Perfect 
score 


6 

10 

8 

10 


4 
2 
1 

5 

8 
0 

3 
2 


5 
o 
3 
1 

3 
3 


100 


Stu- 
dent's 


amining  this,  the  locks  should  be  separated  on  the  shoulder, 
back,  and  thigh,  and  compared  in  length,  quantity,  and 
quaUty.  With  the  hands  one  may  feel  to  determine  the 
softness  and  density  of  covering.  Density  may  also  be  seen 
with  the  eye,  as  shown  in  the  covering  of  the  head,  the  belly, 
and  legs,  as  well  as  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  out- 
side of  the  fleece.  When  wool  production  is  of  special 
importance,  examinations  of  the  bare  spots  on  the  belly  next 
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to  the  legs,  and  the  general  under  covering,  are  essential. 
This  requires  placing  the  sheep  on  the  rump.  This  position 
allows  not  only  the  wool  covering  to  be  studied,  but  the  full- 
ness of  breast  and  the  condition  of  the  feet  may  also  be 
noted.  In  the  examination  of  the  fine-wool  fleece,  look  for 
alight-colored  yolk  that  Bhould  be  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  fleece.  Quite  often  the  yolk  will  accumulate  in 
spots  or  streaks,  giving  an  uneven  character  to  its  dis- 
tribution. This  feature  is  most  likely  to  happen  with  fleeces 
containing  a  large  amount  of  yolk. 

The  Bcore  card  for  tiie  Delaine  or  Class  C  Merino  is  here- 
with given  on 
page  364,  and 
con  tains  the  scale 
of  points  that 
can  bem<»t  com- 
monly used  with 
fine-wool   sheep. 

In  judging 
this  type  one 
must  consider 
the  form  as  ap- 
proaching  very 

closely  to  that  of       ^^^^  ,61.-In.p«tiEg  Ihe  wool  ca  the  «d..     Photo- 

the  ideal  mutton  •"p''  ^^  ^^  "'*''"■ 

sheep.  The  fact  is  that  the  C  type  is  a  general-purpose  Merino, 
with  mutton  an  important  feature.  Yet  one  need  not  ex- 
pect to  find  as  much  thickness  of  chest,  breadth  of  back, 
fullness  of  quarter,  or  covering  of  flesh,  as  with  a  Southdown 
or  other  more  highly  developed  mutton  breed. 

Things  to  emphasize  in  a  study  of  the  Class  C  type. 

1.  The  head  should  be  short  and  broad  at  forehead,  with 

a  sUght  dish  of  face  in  the  ewes,  and  a  fullness  of  nose 

with  the  rams.     Slight  wrinkles  often  occur  over  the 

nose,  which  should  be  covered  with  flne,  silky  hair. 
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8COBB  CABD  FOB  DILAIXX  OE  CLASS  C  XXBIHO  SHSBP 


Scale  of  pointa 

Perfect 
score 

Stu- 
dent's 
score 

Agb Number  of  permanent  teeth 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE:   24  Points. 

Wbiqht.  score  according  to  ace.    Mature  rams 
150  lbs.,  ewes  126  lbs 

8 
7 

7 
7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
5 

2 

3 

5 
3 
3 
3 
1 

2 
5 

3 

10 

7 

7 
5 

Form,    low    compact,    symmetrical,    uniformly 
covered  with  flesh 

QuAUTT,   bone  and  wool  fine;  skin  pink  and 
healthy 

CoKDiTioN,  even  covering  of  firm  flesh,  of  moder- 
ate thickness 

HEAD  AND  NECK:   7  Points. 

MuKELB,  broad;  mouth  and  nostrils  good  sise; 
lips  thih 

Eyes,  bright,  of  good  sise,  placid 

Face,  short,  broad  between  eyes 

Forehead,  broad 

Ears,  medium  to  small,  set  wide  apart,  covered 
with  silky  hair 

Neck,  short  on  top,  long  below,  smoothly  at- 
tached   

FORE  QUARTERS:    12  Points. 

Shoulders,  well  olaoed 

Breast,  deen  and  medium  thick 

Brisket,  carried  well  forward,  with  some  breadth 
and  fold  or  apron 

Legs,  straight,  shorty  strong,  well  set;  arm  full; 
diank  smooth;  feet  of  good  horn  and  point- 
ins  "traisht  forwati , .  ^  -  r  t  t 

BODY:   15  Points. 

Chest,  broad,  deep,  full  behind  shoulders 

Back,  straisht  and  medium  wide 

Loin,  strons  and  muscular 

Ribs,  well  sprung  and  deep 

Flanks,  low,  making  straight  underline 

HINDQUARTERS:    13  Points. 

Hips,  smooth,  not  too  wide  aoart 

Rump.  Ions,  level,  moderately  wide 

Thighs,  straight,  short,  strong,  stifle  full;  feet  of 
good  horn,  and  pointing  stntight  forward .... 
WOOL:   29  Points. 

Quality,  fiber  fine,  with  dose  and  uniform  crimp, 
free  of  weak  fiber  or  hair 

Density,  compact  all  over  body 

Length  of  fiber  uniform,  at  least  2 V^  inches  for  12 
months  growth 

Condition,  nch  and  soft  in  handling,  with  moder- 
ate amount  of  well  distributea  yolk;  free  of 
forpisn  matter 

Total  points 

100 

The  ears  also  should  have  a  covering  of  fine  hair. 
Excepting  the  muzzle,  nose,  and  ears,  the  head  should 
be  well  covered  with  wool.  Bareness  of  the  face  is 
regarded  as  very  objectionable  by  Merino  critics. 
2.  Favor  shortness  of  top  of  neck,  with  no  heavy  folds 
or  excess  of  apron  below  at  the  breast. 
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3.  The  tendency  is  towards  narrowness  at  the  withers 
and  fore  ribs  with  sag  of  back.  Thickness  is  desirable 
here,  with  not  too  prominent  a  shoulder. 

4.  A  peaked,  droopy  rump  is  a  common  Merino  charao- 

teristic,  but  is  very  ob-  

jectionable,  and  should 

be  severely  scored. 

5.  Look  for  a  thick,  well  de- 
veloped leg  of  mutton. 

6.  See  that  the  hocks  are 
stra^ht,  and  that  the 
sheep  stands  well  on  all 
four  legs.  Defective  po- 
sition is  not  infrequent. 

7.  Merino  sheep  have  poor- 
er feet  than  any  other     ^|S JKb.''^l  i  "u'"' P&SS: 
breed,  and  require  care-       "'"^ '"' ""  ■""™- 

ful  attention.  The  toes  frequently  grow  to  one  side 
or  are  too  long,  and  the  horn 
grows  under  so  as  to  give  the 
foot  a  bad  position. 

In  jud^ng  breeding  sheep 
of  any  class,  the  same  essential 
features  must  be  considered 
that  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed  in  preceding  pages. 

A  heavy  condition  of  flesh 
is  objectionable,  a  muscular 
animal  in  good  health  being 
most  desirable.  Sex  affects  the 
character  of  head  and  neck. 
With  ewes,  some  length  and  refinement  of  these  parts  must 
prevail,  while  rams  must  show  a  larger,  heavier,  bolder  type 
of  face  and  eye  than  the  ewes,  and  a  thick  muscular  neck. 
The  Merino  rams,  as  a  rule,  have  heavy  horns  at  maturity, 
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while  the  females  are  hornless.    With  Dorset  sheep,  the  ewea 
have  a  slender,  one-curve  horn;  while  the  rams  have  a  heav- 
ier, different  type  of  horn,  of  spiral  fomi.    Hardly  as  much 
compactness  is  sought  with  breeding  sheep  as  with  those  for 
fattening  purposes.    Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  fieece  in  judging  breeding 
stock.     Each    breed  is  char- 
acterized by  a  type  of  fleece 
that  careful  judges  recognize, 
although  the  staple  of  two  dif- 
ferent breeds  may  approach 
each  other  in  grade,  as,  for 
example,  Shropshire  and  Ox- 
ford.    The   age,  con8tituti<m, 
and  general  health  should  be 
considered,  with  trueness  to 
breed    type   an 
by  iiiB  luthor,  characteristica. 

IN  MAKING  A  STUDY  OF  SHEEP 

1.  How  ahould  the  Emimal  be  caught  and  held? 

2.  What  ia  the  correct  method  of  examining  the  fleece? 

3.  How  do  you  use  the  hands  in  determininR  covering  of  flesh? 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  inspecting  a  leg  ol  mutton. 

5.  Where  on  the  body  are  the  different  gnides  of  wool  found? 

6.  Describe  types  A,  B,  and  C. 

7.  How  should  the  hne-wool  type  be  examined? 

8.  How  do  the  scales  of  points  of  mutton  and  fine-wool  sheep 

especially  diiTer? 

9.  What  kind  of  defects  of  the  feet  may  occur  with  the  Merino? 

10.  How  do  breeding  sheep  differ  from  others  hi  character? 

IF  TOn  ABE  INTERESTED  IN  SHBBP 

11.  Use  the  score  card  at  home,  if  you  have  sheep. 

12.  Compare  several  animals  on  the  following  pomta: 

(a)  The  sex  character  shown  in  head  and  neck. 

(b)  AJnount  and  quaUty  of  wool. 

(c)  Covering  of  flesh. 

(d)  Thickness  of  chest. 

(e)  Character  of  rump  and  hind  legs. 

13.  In  shearing  seaaon,  judge  one  or  more  animals  before,  and  ngotn 

after  the  fleece  has  been  removed. 
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FEEDING  SHEEP 


The  adaptability  of  sheep  to  feeding  under  very  dififerent 
surroundings  is  remarkable.  We  find  them  thriving  un- 
der the  most  variable  conditions,  subsisting  on  the  simplest 
fare.  Sheep  are  found  on  the  comparatively  barren  islands  ofif 
the  North  British  coast,  on  the  grassy  uplands  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  rich  meadows  of  central  England.  They  thrive  on 
the  wide  stretches  of  more  or  less  arid  lands  of  the  western 
United  States.  In  Australia  they  are  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mals of  consequence  over  vast  areas  of  desert  range;  while 
on  the  far-away  Falkland  Islands  in  the  South  Atlantic,  near 
to  the  antarctic  circle,  sheep  husbandry  has  long  been  the 
chief  industry.  Sheep  respond  well  to  good  feed  and  care. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  given  proper  attention. 

MODZraSD   WOLFF-LEBMAim   FESDINO    STAMDAUMI   fOB   8HBP 


Per  day  1.000  Ibe.  live  weight. 

CUss  oC  ihMp 

Dry 
matter 

Digestible 
crude 
protein 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

Nutritive 
ratio 

(a)  rBttoninff  Umbs. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Weight  60-70  Ib« 

27-30 
28-31 
27-31 

18-23 
20-26 
23-27 

3.1-3.3 
2.5-2.8 
2.3-2.5 

1.1-1.3 
1.4-1.6 
2.6-2.9 

19-22 
20-23 
19-23 

11-13 
12-14 
18-20 

1-5  0-6  0 

"     70-90  "    

1:6.7-7.2 
1:7.0-8.5 

1:8.0-9.1 
1:7.5-8.5 
1:5.6-6.5 

"    90-110"    

(b)  MafaUHiinc  niAtara  sheep 

Coarse  wool 

Fine  wool 

(c)  Breeding  ewes,  with  Umbs 

The  feeding  standards  for  sheep  are  not  in  as  general 
use  as  conditions  might  justify.  The  simplicity  of  diet  uni- 
versally recognized  as  suited  to  successful  sheep  husbandry 
no  doubt  very  generally  meets  the  needs  of  these  animals. 
Under  conditions  of  arable  farming,  and  dry-lot  feeding, 
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however,  it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  previous  table  arranged  from  the  modified 
Wolff-Lehmann  standards  given  by  Henry  and  Morrison.* 

The  important  features  of  this  table  are  in  harmony  with 
those  applied  to  other  classes  of  live  stock,  that  is,  as  the 
period  of  fattening  increases  less  protein  is  required,  and 
the  nutritive  ratio  is  gradually  widened.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  under  conditions  of  fattening,  lambs  of 
1,000  pounds  live  weight,  require  less  protein  than  fatten- 
ing pigs,  but  somewhat  more  than  fattening  steers;  but 
the  same  relationship  in  total  solids  applies  to  these  three 
groups   of  animals. 

The  efiFects  of  age  on  the  growth  of  sheep  is  quite  com- 
parable with  that  of  other  animals.  The  first  year  the 
growth  is  most  rapid,  and  gains  in  weight  are  made  more 
slowly  thereafter  until  maturity  is  reached.  Coffey  quotes 
a  French  investigator,  Senequier,f  who  observed  the  weights 
of  ten  ewes  from  birth  to  maturity  and  found  that  the  most 
rapid  gain  in  weight  was  during  the  first  two  months,  while 
three  fourths  of  the  increase  was  made  the  first  year.  At 
the  fifth  month  about  one  half  the  total  mature  weight  was 
attained,  while  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  three 
fourths  of  the  weight  was  reached.  During  the  second  year 
the  T^te  of  gain  was  still  diminished,  and  continued  falling 
off  from  the  twenty-fifth  month  to  maturity.  Lambs  are 
most  popular  for  feeding,  as  they  generally  respond  best  to 
feed,  and  so  are  the  logical  animals  to  be  fed.  Yearlings  and 
wethers  are  relatively  scarce  and  tend  to  feed  into  heavy 
mutton,  which  is  not  popular  on  the  American  market. 

The  form  of  food  to  be  fed  sheep  naturally  depends 
upon  the  class  of  animals  and  conditions  surrounding  them. 
A  fine  type  of  roughage  such  as  alfalfa,  for  example,  is  more 
easily  handled  in  the  small  mouth  of  the  sheep  than  is 
heavy,  coarse  material.    The  finer  legumes  and  hay  are, 


♦Feeds  and  Feeding,  1917. 
tProductive  Sheep  Hiwbandry,  1018. 
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therefore,  preferable  to  the  heavier  ones.  It  is  rarely  neces- 
sary to  cut  or  chaff  roughage  for  sheep.  Roots  and  cab- 
bage, however,  should  be  sliced,  for  they  can  be  fed  to  best 
advantage  either  alone  or  mixed  with  grain  or  chaffed  hay. 
It  LB  lumecessary  to  grind  grain  for  mature  sheep,  for  they 
digest  entire  seeds  very  effectively.  Young  lambs,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  fed  cracked  or  ground  feed.  Where  lin- 
seed cake  is  to  be  used,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  purchase 
''pea"  size  for  sheep,  for  this  form  is  palatable,  is  not  likely 
to  be  adulterated,  and  does  not  gum  up  in  the  mouth  as 
may  happen  with  the  meal. 

The  influence  of  breed  in  feeding  sheep.  In  general 
the  large  breeds  make  the  greatest  daily  gains  in  weight, 
and  the  fine  wools  the  least.  Feeding  trials  at  the  Iowa 
station  showed  that  wethers  of  the  long-wool  breeds  did 
not  consume  quite  so  much  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
live  weight  as  did  the  lighter-weight  breeds,  although  the 
Oxford  Down,  which  attains  heavy  weight,  consumed  essen- 
tially a  maximum  amount  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  proportion  of  grain  to  roughage  for  sheep  very 
naturally  will  depend  upon  conditions.  When  pastures  are 
good,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  feed  breeding  sheep  grain, 
although  in  the  case  of  nursing  ewes  an  exception  may  be 
made.  In  the  dry  lot,  when  roughage  and  grain  are  used, 
and  fattening  is  in  progress,  the  weight  of  roughage,  as  a 
rule,  exceeds  that  of  the  grain.  Reports  on  feeding  experi- 
ments, nevertheless,  show  plenty  of  examples  with  a  con- 
trary result.  Henry  and  Morrison  in  reporting  on  17  exp)eri- 
mental  lots,  including  1,180  lambs  being  fattened  on  com,* 
show  that  where  unlimited  com  was  fed,  it  required  400 
pounds  of  grain  and  436  pounds  of  hay  to  make  100  pounds 
of  gain,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  limited  com  feed,  it  required 
but  288  pounds  of  grain  and  655  pounds  of  hay  for  100 
pounds  of  gain.  At  the  Illinois  station  Coffey  ''found  that 
it  was  possible  in  a  period  of  98  days  to  feed  100  pounds  of 
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corn  to  every  86  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  This  ration  pro- 
duced a  prime  market  finish  and  was  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  except  that  it  required  cloae  watching  at  times  to 
keep  the  lambs  from  going  'off  feed'."  Prof.  Coffey  also 
calls  attention*  to  the  fact  that  "lambs  fed  100  pounds  of 
com  to  every  203  pounds  of  hay  for  a  period  of  98  days 
were  graded  as  prime." 

FEEDING  THE  BREEDING  FLOCK 
The  breeding  flock  is  represented  by  the  ewee,  one  or 
more  service  rams,  and  the  lambs  reserved  for  flock  increase 
or  sale.    Such  stock  should  be  kept  in  attractive,  vigorous 
condition,  but  not  fattened  to  any  marked  extent. 


FUuTB  IM. — Oiford  I 
huidls  leacioc- 

Feeding  and  caring  for  the  breeding  ew«  require  watch- 
ful attention  from  the  shepherd.  The  ewes  to  be  reserved  for 
breeding  should  be  carefully  selected  during  the  summer, 
when  on  pasture.  If  ewes  are  to  be  brought  in  for  winter 
shelter,  they  should  be  kept  on  pasture  or  forage  crops  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  possible.  Any  good  standard  pasture 
grass  will  suit  their  needs;  but,  if  rape  or  green  legumes  can 
be  had,  they  will  prove  very  satisfactory.  Rape  forage 
makes  an  unexcelled  pasture  for  sheep  of  any  kind,  and 
they  may  be  turned  in  any  time  after  the  plants  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches.     But  very  little  grain 
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should  be  given  with  good  pasture  or  forage.  The  ewes 
should  lamb  ordinarily  any  time  after  January  first,  accord- 
ing to  location,  and  condition  of  keep.  Lambing  is  logically 
earlier  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  In  and  about  lati- 
tude 40°  North,  many  lambs  come  in  February  and  March. 

Ewes  that  are  to  lamb  should  be  accustomed  to  a  vigor- 
ous outdoor  life,  and  also  to  clover  hay,  alfalfa  or  roots,  and 
little  or  no  grain  should  be  given  until  about  a  month  before 
lambing.  Even  then,  if  in  good  form,  but  quarter  to  half 
a  pound  of  grain  a  day  will  be  necessary,  bran  or  oats,  and 
a  little  oil  cake  being  very  satisfactory.  Prof.  Frank  Klein- 
heinz  recommends  a  mixture  of  one  and  one  half  part  oats 
and  one  part  bran  for  ewes  about  to  lamb.*  Just  prior  to 
lambing,  the  udder  should  be  closely  watched  to  see  that  it 
is  in  good  shape,  and  any  wool  that  may  interfere  with  the 
nursing  should  be  trimmed  ofif.  The  locks  about  the  thighs 
and  tail-head  that  tend  to  become  foul  with  excrement, 
should  also  be  trimmed  away.  At  lambing,  the  ewe  should, 
if  practicable,  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and 
given  quiet  quarters  where  she  will  not  be  disturbed  and 
where  she  may  be  assisted  during  lambing,  if  necessary. 
Her  feed,  after  lambing,  for  three  or  four  days  may  well  be 
a  little  bran,  which  is  a  valuable  laxative.  After  this,  in 
addition  to  such  good  roughage  as  may  be  available,  pref- 
erably a  legume,  she  may  be  fed  concentrates.  Good, 
bright,  well  ripened  com  silage,  not  too  acid,  fed  at  the  rate 
of  2  pounds  a  day  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight,  makes 
a  valuable  succulent  feed.  A  grain  ration  of  1  part  shelled 
com  and  2  parts  oats,  with  10  per  cent  linseed  cake  added, 
is  recommended.  The  ewe  of  average  size,  say  140  pounds, 
rarely  needs  over  half  a  pound  a  day  of  this  grain  feed. 

Feeding  and  caring  for  the  lamb  demand  most  watch- 
ful attention.  As  soon  as  it  is  dropped  the  shepherd  should 
see  that  the  lamb  is  cleaned,  especially  about  the  head. 
Sometimes  lambs  appear  somewhat  smothered  and  lacking 
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in  life,  and  in  this  case  the  shepherd  should  blow  gently  in 
the  mouth,  and  he  also  may  move  the  front  legs  apart,  and 
then  together,  alternately,  to  stimulate  breathing.     Soon 
after  birth,  the  lamb  should  stand  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  will  want  to  nurse.     This  operation  the  shepherd  may 
assist  the  first  time,  perhaps,  by  Helping  support  the  lamb 
and  guiding  its  mouth  to  one  of  the  teats.    Thereafter  the 
lamb  will  probably  gain  strength  rapidly,  and  nurse  as  de- 
sired.   If  the  mother  disowns  the  lamb,  she  should  be  tied 
in  a  small  pen 
where  she  will  be 
unable  to  inter- 
fere with  her  off- 
spring's nurmi^. 
If  the  lamb  gets 
badly  chilled,  it 
may  be  warmed 
by  inserting  all 
but  the  head  in 
warm   but  not 
hot  water,  and 
kept  there  imtil 
circulation  is  re- 
stored,   after 
which  it  should 

FifUK  196.— Teed  my  Lmb."     John.  XXI.  IS.  Pbolo-       be  taken  OUt  and 
,r.pb  by  ib.  .utbor.  ^j^j^    ^   ^^ 

then  placed  with  the  ewe  in  a  comfortable  temperature. 

The  udder  of  the  ewe  should  be  watched  carefully. 
Sometimes  it  gets  caked  and  inflamed,  and  again  she  may 
produce  more  milk  than  the  lamb  can  use.  The  caked 
udder  should  be  bathed,  with  hot  applications,  then  nibbed 
dry,  and  the  milk  drawn  off.  It  may  also  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine  several  times,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  blister  the  udder.    Lambs  begin  to  nibble  at  grain 
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in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  from  then  on  their  appetite  for 
such  food  increases.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  ground  com, 
oats  and  bran,  and  one  tenth  part  linseed  meal,  makes  an 
excellent  feed  for  young  lambs.  Later  the  com  and  oats 
may  be  fed  imground.  In  the  West  barley  or  Kafir  com 
may  replace  ordinary  com,  if  desired.  Lambs  soon  take  to 
roughage  of  a  palatable  sort,  like  fine  clover  or  alfalfa,  or  a 
bright  leafy  hay.  What  is  known  as  a  lamb-creep  should 
be  made  in  the  pen,  by  partitioning  off  a  space,  into  which 
the  lambs  can  creep,  in  which  special  feed  may  be  placed  for 
them  that  can  not  be  reached  by  the  ewes.  When  the  lamb 
is  four  weeks  or  so  old,  it  may  be  eating  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  grain  a  day,  while  when  two  months  old  this  may  be 
increased  to  three  fourths  of  a  pound  daily.  Lambs  are  often 
weaned  when  about  four  or  five  months  old.  They  should 
then  be  separated  from  the  dams,  and  given  plenty  of  good 
feed,  on  pasture  or  dry  lot,  as  seems  best.  If  they  are  to  be 
marketed,  they  should  be  fed  grain  until  sold  and  shipped. 
The  feeding  and  care  of  the  rams  are  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  ram  lambs  should  be  separated  from  the  ewe  lambs, 
and  given  such  attention,  that  they  may  grow  into  strong, 
muscular  individuals.  During  the  season  they  should  have 
excellent  pasture  or  forage,  with  not  much  if  any  grain.  In 
the  late  fall,  when  they  go  into  winter  quarters,  they  may  be 
fed  preferably  some  legume  &nd  a  small  ration  of  equal 
parts  of  com  and  oats.  A  light  feed  of  silage  is  also  excellent. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  feeding  roots  to  rams,  as  they 
tend  to  create  a  lime  deposit,  known  as  calculi^  in  the  kid- 
neys, frequently  causing  death.  In  the  feeding  of  more 
mature  rams,  plenty  of  good  legume  roughage,  and  a  light 
feed  of  4  parts  of  oats,  2  parts  of  com  and  1  of  linseed  cake, 
is  recommended.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  rams 
in  strong  condition,  but  not  fat.  A  fully  matured  ram,  even 
in  breeding  season,  should  rarely  need  over  one  poimd  of 
grain  a  day,  and  half  this  amount  may  do. 
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FATTENING  SHEEP 
Rations  for  fattening  lambs.  Lambs  are  fattened  on 
varioua  feeds,  but  the  most  popular  ration  in  the  corn-pro- 
ducing sections  is  one  of  corn  with  legumes.  At  the  Illinois 
station  Prof.  Coffey  fed  various  combinations  of  clover  and 
com  to  fattening  lambe.  He  secured  bis  best  gains  in  a 
9S-day  experiment,  with  western  lambs  averaging  65  pounds, 
feeding  daily  1.3  lb.  shelled  com  and  1.3  lb.  clover  hay.  To 
make  100  pounds  of  gain  with  this  ration  required  432 
pounds  of  com  and  449  pounds  of  clover.  The  average 
daily  gain  was  0.295  pound.  At  the  Purdue  station  lambs 
fed  daily  1.54  pound  com  silage,  0.64  pound  clover  hay  and 
1.10  pound  concentrates,  consisting  of  7  parts  shelled  com 
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and  1  part  cottonseed  meal,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.28 
pound  from  Oct.  28  to  Jan,  26,*  To  make  100  pounds  of 
gain  it  required  393  pounds  of  concentrates,  228  pounds  of 
clover  hay,  and  548  pounds  of  silage.  In  a  comparison  of 
com,  alfalfa,  and  pea  silage  with  barley,  alfalfa  and  silage 
fed  lambs  at  the  Wyoming  station,  there  was  an  average 
daily  gain  of  0.25  pound  for  the  corn  lot  and  0.23  pound  for 
the  barley-fed  lot,  with  the  cost  in  favor  of  the  former,  t     In 
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experiments  in  fattening  range  Iambs  by  the  Texas  station, 
excellent  results  were  secured  from  feeding  cottonseed  meal, 
cottonseed  hulls,  milo  and  feterita  chops,  and  sorghum  from 
milo  and  feterita.*  In  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  especially 
in  the  San  Luis  valley,  large  numbers  of  lambs  are  each  year 
turned  on  to  fields  of  peas  containing  a  small  per  cent  of  oats 
or  barley,  where  they  fatten  in  from  70  to  120  days.  Many 
Colorado  lambs  are  fattened  on  alfalfa  hay  and  com  also. 

The  fattening  of  yearlings  or  wethers  is  not  so  extensively 
conducted  as  it  was  formerly.  The  tendency  is  to  turn  the 
sheep  off  as  fat  lambs,  as  the  heavier-weight  wethers  are 
impopular  sellers.  In  some  markets  it  is  difficult  to  sell 
them  at  all.  Even  in  the  British  market  large  joints  no 
longer  meet  with  the  favor  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  World 
War.  In  fattening  heavy  sheep,  the  gains  made  will  largely 
depend  on  previous  condition  of  flesh  and  whether  or  not 
the  teeth  are  in  good  shape.  The  cost  of  gain  in  fattening 
sheep  of  the  older  class  will  exceed  those  made  on  lambs, 
while  the  selling  price  will  be  less. 

The  feeding  of  winter,  or  hot-house,  lambs,  is  a  special- 
ized industry  in  a  limited  way  in  some  sections  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  If  the  ewes  lamb  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, the  lambs  will  go  on  market  in  10  or  12  weeks,  weighing 
50  to  60  pounds.  Dorset  Horn,  Tunis,  and  Merino  ewes 
are  used,  with  dark-faced  rams  Uke  the  Hampshire,  South- 
down or  Shropshire  for  sires.  It  is  important  that  the  ewes 
kept  produce  plenty  of  milk.  The  lambs  should  be  taught 
to  eat  grain  as  soon  as  possible  that  they  be  well  started  at 
two  or  three  weeks  of  age.  The  grain  for  the  first  month 
should  be  broken  or  cracked,  but  after  that  time  whole  grain 
may  be  fed.  Early  lambs  relish  shelled  com,  and  this  with 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  will  give  good  results.  Some  variety 
of  grain,  however,  with  a  bit  of  molasses  mixed  with  it,  will 
prove  appetizing.  The  following  ration  is  recommended  t  by 
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a  winter  lamb  raiser  in  eastern  Canada:  by  weight  1  part 
each  of  barley,  oats  and  cracked  com,  and  2  parte  of  bran. 
Salting  sheep  is  a  common  practice  where  due  consider- 
ation is  given  the  needs  of  these  animals.  Many  flock- 
masters  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  keep  salt  in  small  boxes 
in  the  pens  or  feed  lot  where  it  is  always  available  to  the 
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flock.  This  is  a  good  plan,  for  then  the  sheep  are  not  likely 
to  eat  more  than  they  really  need.  According  to  Kellner,* 
an  ordinary  mature  sheep  should  have  from  one  eighth  to 
one  fourth  ounce  of  salt  a  day,  and,  in  case  the  food  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  the  amount  of  salt  may  be  increased 
to  a  half  ounce. 

Water  for  sheep  is  essential,  although  the  strange  impres- 
sion seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  sheep  do  not 
need  water.  It  is  true  that  sheep  will  go  without  water 
longer  than  other  farm  animals,  especially  when  on  pasture; 
but  they  imquestionably  do  best  when  they  have  an  un- 
limited supply.  A  variety  of  conditions  affects  the  body 
demands  for  water,  such  as  temperature,  kind  of  food,  con- 
dition of  shelter,  and  covering  of  wool.  According  to  Henry 
and  Morrisont  a  sheep  needs  from  one  to  six  quarts  of  water 
daily,  according  to  feed,  temperature,  and  weather. 

The  use  of  the  self-feeder  with  sheep  has  not  proven 
generally  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  feeding  experiments 
conducted  with  the  self-feeder  have  shown  that  more  con- 
centrates are  eaten  when  self-fed  than  with  ordinary  feed- 
ing, and  the  cost  of  gains  in  weight  is  consequently  too 
great.  On  the  basis  of  three  years  of  trial  with  self-feeders 
at  the  Michigan  station.  Prof.  Mumford  writes :§  "Fattening 
lambs  by  means  of  a  self-feeder  is  an  expensive  practice,  and 
economy  of  production  requires  more  attention  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  appetites  of  the  animals  than  can  be  given  by 
this  method."  At  the  Nebraska  station.  Prof.  Gramlich 
foimd  the  use  of  the  self-feeder  containing  com  and  oil  meal 
in  comparison  with  a  heavy  feed  of  com  supplemented  with 
alfalfa  hay  did  not  prove  economical.  It  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased gain,  a  greater  consumption  of  com  and  concentrates, 
but  a  much  higher  cost  per  100  poimds  gain.  I 

*8cientifio  Feeding  of  Animals,  O.  Kellner,  1010. 
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SOME  THINGS  WORTH  REMEMBERING   ABOUT  FEEDING 

SHEEP 

1.  Their  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 

2.  The  rdationship  of  age  to  growth. 

3.  The  condition  of  preparation  of  the  food.  \ 

4.  The  proportion  or  gndn  to  roughase  that  is  desirable. 

5.  The  amount  of  grain  necessary  Tar  a  ewe  before  and  after 

lambing. 

6.  How  to  restore  a  chilled  lamb. 

7.  Why  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  feeding  roots  to  rams. 

8.  How  much  silage  should  be  fed  daily  to  fattening  lambs. 

9.  Why  it  is  not  desirable  to  fatten  vearlings. 

10.  To  what  extent  salt  should  be  fed. 

INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS  TO  MAKE  IN  THE  FEED  LOT 

11.  Are  the  feeds  carefully  selected  for  the  sheep? 

12.  Are  feeding  standards  used  in  your  vicinity/ 

13.  Note  if  roots  or  cabbage  are  fed,  and  how  prepared. 

14.  Who  pastures  on  rape,  and  with  what  results. 

15.  Who  leeds  sheep  silage,  and  with  what  result. 

16.  How  many  shepherds  use  lamb  creeps  in  your  vicinity. 

17.  Secure  samples  of  several  rations  usecf  in  fattening. 

18.  Ascertain  what  arrangements  are  made  for  watering  sheep  in 

flocks  in  the  neighborhood. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  CARE  OF  SHEEP 

The  establishment  of  a  flock  of  sheep  requires  deciding 
upon  the  type  or  kind  to  be  kept  and  the  initial  number  with 
which  to  begin.  As  a  rule,  pure-bred  sheep  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  modest  price,  and,  for  one  who  loves  animals,  a 
flock  of  pure  breeding  is  to  be  recommended.  To  keep  the 
breed  most  common  in  the  neighborhood  is  preferable,  for 
thus  one  secures  a  larger  opportunity  both  to  buy  and  sell 
than  by  keeping  an  uncommon  breed.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  from  15  to  25  ewes  will  be  enough  with  which  to  be- 
gin. Then,  with  experience,  the  flock  may  be  increased  to 
fit  local  conditions.  On  the  average  small  farm,  however, 
a  flock  of  50  ewes  will  do  better  than  a  larger  number.  West 
of  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  larger  farms  and  the  range, 
sheep  husbandry  is  a  special  commercial  proposition,  in  which 
the  flock,  divided  into  groups  or  **bands,"  as  they  say  in  the 
West,  may  number  from  hundreds  into  thousands.  The 
ewes  to  be  selected  should  be  uniform  in  type,  have  good 
breed  character,  show  strong  feminine  sex,  and  give  evidence 
of  shearing  well.  A  first-class  ram  should  head  the  flock, 
strong  in  masculinity,  but  of  the  same  type  as  the  ewes. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  select  a  really  good  ram, 
both  in  individual  merit  and  pedigree. 

Grouping  the  flock  of  sheep  according  to  age  and  sex  is 
important.  After  weaning,  the  ewe  lambs  should  be  fed  by 
themselves,  the  ram  lambs  and  wethers  being  kept  by  them- 
selves for  special  attention  and  feeding.  The  yearling  ewes 
also  require  individual  attention  as  they  come  to  breeding 
age.  The  ewes  with  lambs  at  foot  run  together,  and  should 
be  by  themselves;  but,  when  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  dams 
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are  given  separate  pasture  and  shed  room.  The  service 
rams  are  best  handled  by  themselves.  Although  subject  to 
certain  oversight,  they  may  run  with  the  ewe  flock  when  the 
ewes  have  no  lambs  at  foot.  This  grouping  of  the  flock  is 
in  keeping  with  the  most  careful  management,  but  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  E^ach  shepherd  must,  therefore,  handle 
his  flock  as  best  he  can. 

Methods  of  marking  sheep,  so  that  they  may  be  identi- 
fied without  question,  are  in  general  use  in  pure-bred  flocks. 
There  are  various  methods  of  marking,  as  by  metal  ear  tags, 
tattooing  within  the  ear,  or  by  stenciling  a  large  number  on 
the  back  or  side  of  the  body.  The  most  common  marking 
system  in  America  is  the  use  of  the  metal  ear  tag.  These 
tags  are  of  band  iron,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
an  inch  long,  on  which  are  stamped  such  initials  or  name, 
and  numbers  as  may  be  desired.  A  special  ear  punch  goes 
with  the  ear  tag,  with  which  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  ear. 
Then  the  tag  is  inserted  through  the  hole,  when  the  ends 
are  pressed  together  with  the  punch,  thus  making  a  good 
fastening.  These  tags  tear  out  easily  if  fastened  in  the  ends 
or  lower  part  of  the  ears,  if  caught  in  wire  fencing  or  else- 
where; but,  if  put  in  the  top  of  the  ear,  they  are  not  likely 
to  tear  out.    Lambs  should  be  tagged  early.    Prof.  Frank 

Kleinheinz,  of  Wisconsin,  says:* 

"It  is  a  common  statement  among  some  sheep  breeders  that  lambs 
should  not  be  marked  when  verv  yoimg,  because  the  ear  label,  they 
believe,  will  make  the  lamb's  ear  hang  downward  instead  of  remaining 
erect.  This  idea  is  false.  At  this  station  (Wisconsin),  all  lambe  are 
marked  either  the  first  or  second  day  after  birth,  and  they  surely  carry 
their  ears  just  as  high  and  erect  as  if  they  had  no  labels  in  them. 

A  tattoo  system  is  extensively  used  among  British  flock- 
masters.  A  series  of  needle  points  within  a  punch-head, 
arranged  to  form  desired  numbers,  prick  the  skin  within  the 
ear,  after  which  India  ink  is  rubbed  well  into  the  pimctures. 
On  white  ears  this  ink  produces  permanent  bluish  figures. 
A  purple  ink  is  used  on  black  ears.  The  tattoo  ssnstem  is 
not  uniformly  satisfactory,  because  the  ink  is  not  always 

*Sheep  Management,  1011. 
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well  applied,  and  the  numbers  are  lacking  in  distinctness.  In 
speaking  of  the  ''brist-mark/'  commonly  used  in  England 
and  Scotland,  W.  Sutherland*  says: 

"The  brist  mark  which  is  put  on  the  sheep  immediately  after  they 
are  shorn,  usually  consists  of  the  initial  letter,  or  letters,  of  the  owners' 
name, — ^the  stamp  being  formed  of  stout  sheet^iron,  attached  to  a  handle 
about  two  feet  in  lensth.  Boiling  tar  or  pitch,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  is 
the  substance  generally  employed." 

A  private  flock  book  is  very  important  with  the  pure- 
bred flock.  A  card. catalog  system  may  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  careful  record  in  ink  should  be  kept  in  the  book 
or  on  cards,  giving  the  name  and  private  flock  number  as 
well  as  the  association  registry  number.  It  is  the  conmion 
custom  to  have  a  private  ear  tag  in  one  ear,  and  the  registry 
number  furnished  by  the  association  in  the  other  ear.  The 
date  of  lambing,  names  and  numbers  of  both  sire  and  dam, 
names  of  breeders,  sources  from  which  obtained,  if  pur- 
chased, and  cost.  Space  should  also  be  provided  for  mak- 
ing record  of  disposal  by  sale  or  otherwise.  Dealers  in 
shepherds'  supplies  sell  st-*^  adard  private  flock  books,  or  one 
may  be  easily  made  by  using  a  wide-paged  record  book. 

Shelter  for  sheep  is  desirable  in  winter,  when  storms  pre- 
vail and  snow  is  abundant.  A  common,  inexpensive  shed, 
open  to  the  South,  will  serve  the  purpose.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  swinging  doors,  which  may  be  hung  inside  overhead, 
and  lowered  in  very  severe  weather.  A  wind-break  of  trees 
often  furnishes  excellent  shelter  in  winter.  On  the  hills  of 
Scotland  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  roam  the 
year  round,  no  shelter  is  usually  provided,  excepting  that 
found  in  the  nooks  in  the  valleys.  On  the  western  range 
many  sheep  perish  in  severe  winter  storms  because  of  lack 
of  artificial  shelter.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 
sheep  dry  and  protected  from  snow  and  heavy  winter  winds. 

Exercise  for  sheep  is  essential  under  certain  conditions. 
As  a  rule,  sheep  have  exercise  enough,  but  in  snow-bound 
regions,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  driven  out  into  the  yards 

*Sheep  Farming.     A  ireatiae  on  sheep,  1892. 
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and  near-by  fields,  and  caused  to  exercise  by  eating  rough- 
age scattered  about.  Prof.  B.  0.  Severson  recommends* 
at  least  twenty-five  square  feet  of  space  for  each  mature 
sheep.  Mature  stock  rams  should  always  have  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  be  kept  in  muscular,  vigorous  condition. 
Breeding  ewes  that  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  will 
drop  stronger  lambs  than  will  those  that  are  kept  closely 
housed  and  not  exercised.  During  Bummer,  when  on  pas- 
ture or  grazing  forage  crops,  sheep,  as  a  rule,  get  plenty  of 
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exercise;  but,  during  the  season  when  they  are  often  more 
or  less  penned  up,  exercise  should  be  provided, 

Dtppii^  of  Blieep  is  a  necessity  in  all  well  regulated  flocks, 
in  order  to  kill  ticks,  scabies,  or  lice.  Standard  sheep  dips 
are  sold  in  all  countries  where  sheep  husbandry  is  carefully 
managed.  Those  most  commonly  used  in  America  are  coal 
tar  or  tobacco  products.  A  metal  dipping  tank  may  be 
purchased  from  manufacturers  of  shepherds'  supplies  or  of 
regular  water  tank  manufacturers.  A  tank  may  easily  be 
made  of  cement  that  will  render  the  best  of  service.    The 

•Sheep  Ruiioc.  Eitenuon  CircuUt  49,  (1916),  Penn.  SUte  Colleie. 
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tank  is  usually  set  about  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  rises 
about  two  .and  one  half  feet  above  the  surface.  A  width  of 
22  inches  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
length  of  10  feet  at  the  top  and  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  with 
one  end  having  an  incUned  rise  of  45  degrees,  on  which  a 
metal  ladder  or  concrete,  non-sUpping  steps  may  be  laid, 
gives  the  proportions  for  a  common  farm  flock.  The  tank 
is  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet  with  a  2  to  5  per  cent 
lukewarm  solution,  according  to  the  dip  used.  A  run- 
way should  lead  up  to  the  vertical  end  of  the  tank,  while 
at  the  other  end  a  drainage  platform  should  be  provided,  so 
that  the  dip  dripping  from  the  sheep  will  run  back  in  the 
tank.  The  sheep  is  dropped  into  the  tank  and  entirely 
submerged,  the  head  being  pushed  under  for  an  instant. 
The  sheep  is  then  left  m  the  dip  about  a  minute,  after  which 
it  is  driven  up  the  incline  to  the  drainage  platform.  When 
the  flock  is  reasonably  free  from  ticks  or  lice,  one  dipping  in 
the  spring,  following  shearing,  and  another  in  the  fall,  prior 
to  going  into  winter  quarters,  will  answer.  If  the  sheep  are 
very  ticky  or  lousy,  two  dippings  at  about  14  days  interval 
are  recommended.  The  first  dipping  kills  the  live  parasites, 
but  not  the  eggs;  but  the  second  treatment  will  catch  the 
crop  of  young  ticks  from  the  newly  hatched  eggs. 

Intestinal  parasites  in  sheepi  more  especially  the  stom- 
ach worms  and  tapeworms,  cause  serious  injury  in  many 
flocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Stomach  worms  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  needle,  and  reddish  in  color.  The  female  worm 
lays  a  large  number  of  eggs,  which  pass  off  in  the  manure 
when  the  sheep  are  on  pastiu*e.  Here  the  eggs  may  hatch 
in  as  soon  as  two  days,  and,  in  due  time,  after  going  through 
some  changes,  the  embryo  worms  climb  up  on  the  fresh 
blades  of  grass,  which  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  thus  the 
worms  are  conveyed  to  the  stomach.  This  process  is  re- 
peated over  and  over,  so  that  enormous  quantities  of  the 
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worms  develop  in  the  fourth  or  true  stomach.  Here  the 
worms  suck  blood  from  the  stomach  lining,  aad  in  time 
the  sheep  shows  emaciation,  a  whitish  or  '^papery''  skin,  the 
fleece  looks  out  of  condition,  and  there  is  diarrhoea  and 
more  or  less  coughing.  Many  lambs  die.  The  stomach 
worm  is  the  most  serious  pest  the  flock-master  has  to  contend 
with  in  the  pasture  regions  where  rain  keeps  the  grass  fresh 
and  green.  The  only  satisfactory  and  practical  method  of 
keeping  this  pest  from  our  flocks  is  by  rotating  pastures,  and 
feeding  forage  crops.  If  the  flock  can  be  placed  on  fresh 
pastures  each  year,  stomach  worms  need  not  be  feared.  For 
medical  treatment,  the  most  universal  one  at  present  is  the 
following:  Dissolve  1  pound  of  pure  cr3rstals  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  blue  stone,  of  good  dark  color,  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  after  which  add  enough  warm  water  to  make  9  gal- 
lons. Preparatory  to  giving  this  substance,  the  sheep  should 
be  kept  off  feed  during  the  night,  treated  the  next  morning, 
"on  an  empty  stomach,"  and  not  given  water  for  from  12 
to  24  hours  after  dosing.  About  a  tablespoonful  is  a  dose 
for  a  lamb  4  months  or  so  old,  to  be  increased  by  one  half 
for  a  6  months  lamb,  while  a  mature  sheep  may  be  given  2 
tablespoonfuls.  The  medicine  is  given  with  a  syringe  or 
long-necked  small  bottle.  Treatment  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  2  weeks,  if  the  flock  seems  badly  affected. 

Tapeworms  are  found  to  some  extent  with  sheep;  but, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  a  serious  source  of  trouble.  The  late  Prof, 
J.  A.  Craig  recommends*  2  drams  of  extract  of  male  shield 
fern  in  a  half  cup  of  milk,  followed  in  2  hours  by  4  oimces 
of  castor  oil;  this  treatment  for  a  mature  sheep,  and  after 
going  without  food  and  water  for  12  to  24  hours. 

Nodular  disease  is  due  to  a  parasite  which  forms  knots 
or  lumps  on  the  insides  of  the  intestines.  Sheep  do  not 
commonly  die  from  this  disease,  but  it  more  or  less  affects 
the  digestion  and  condition  of  the  sheep.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory method  of  treatment. 

*Sheep  Farming  in  America,  1913. 
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Trimming  the  feet  of  sheep  is  frequently  necessajy, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  soft  and  moist  and  free  from 
gravel.  Sheep  that  run  on  level,  rich  pasture,  or  that  are 
kept  more  or  less  stabled,  are  troubled  much  .in  that  the 
toes  grow  long  or  otherwise  out  of  shape.  The  foot  of  the 
sheep  is  cloven,  and  the  hoof  consists  of  a  comparatively 
thin  upper  shell  and  a  soft  under  pad.  With  the  small  blade 
of  a  big,  strong  pocket  knife  one  may  easily  trim  the  hoofs 
to  a  proper  shape.  If  careful  attention  is  given,  it  will  re- 
quire comparatively  little  labor  to  keep  the  feet  in  good 
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shape;  but,  if  neglected,  the  hoofs  may  grow  so  out  of  shape 
as  to  give  the  feet  a  very  bad  posture,  quite  difficult  to  cor- 
rect. Some  breeds,  as  the  Merino,  are  bad  in  this  respect. 
The  dockii^  of  sheep,  that  is  cutting  off  the  tail  of  the 
young  lamb,  is  a  very  important  practice.  It  should  be 
removed  ten  days  or  so  after  birth.  A  very  satisfactory 
way  is  to  cut  the  tail  off  with  the  large  blade  of  a  sharp 
pocket  knife.  The  lamb  may  be  held  between  the  legs  of 
the  operator.  With  the  left  hand  the  tail  is  raised  slightly 
above  horizontal,  while  at  the  same  time  with  the  right 
hand  the  knife  blade  is  laid  gainst  the  bare  underside  about 
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an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  body.  Holding  firmly  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  tail,  which  is  then  depressed,  a  quick  up- 
ward stroke  is  given  with  the  knife,  which  easily  separates 
the  tail,  leaving  it  in  the  operator's  hand.  Occasionally  a 
lamb  may  bleed  quite  a  bit,  but  bleeding  usually  stops  soon, 
and  fatahties  are  not  common.  Bleedii^  may  be  stopped 
by  tying  a  string  tightly  about  the  stump  for  an  hour  or  so, 
or  the  wound  may  be  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Lambs 
are  also  docked  by  other  methods,  as  chopping  off  with  a 
chisel,  using  a  red-hot  pincers,  etc.    The  method  described, 


Fifur«  172. — A  Kood  feed  ri 
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however,  is  commonly  used  and  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
wound,  after  it  stops  bleeding,  should  have  an  antiseptic 
applied  to  it,  and  it  should  be  watched  to  see  that  it  heals 
rapidly.  Tails  are  useless,  they  accumulate  filth,  and  on 
the  ewes  interfere  with  breeding  operations.  Docked  sheep 
are  also  more  attractive  than  those  with  tails. 

A  hurdle  for  handling  sheep  is  an  adjustable  or  temporary 
fencing.  Hurdles  are  universally  used  in  Europe  where  sheep 
are  grazed  on  forage  crops  or  valuable  pastures.     Types  of 
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hurdles  differ  according  to  the  sectioa  of  the  country.  In 
England  one  can  see  them  made  in  woven  sections,  with 
strong  sharpened  stakes  at  intervals,  so  that  an  area  of 
ground  may  be  quickly  enclosed  for  pasturing  a  flock.  In 
the  sheep  pens  hinged,  two-section  paneled  hurdles  are  a 
great  convenience  for  separating  out  individual  sheep  for 
special  purposes.  Also,  when  of  suflBcient  length,  hurdles 
may  be  used  to  divide  yards  or  pens  intx)  smaller  temporary 
quarters.     Hurdles  for  use  in  the  pens  need  not  be  over 
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thirty-six  inches  high,  and  should  be  constructed  of  light 
strips  of  lumber,  preferably  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
dressed  down  to  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Feed  racks  for  sheep  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
seeds  and  chaff  from  hay  or  clover  will  not  readily  get  into 
the  fleece.  They  may  have  eithera  solid  front,  except  a  nar- 
row space  of  4  inches  through  which  the  ^eep  may  gradually 
pull  hay,  or  a  slat  face  in  its  lower  half,  with  sohd  board 
front  in  the  upper  part.  A  popular  combination  hay  and 
grain  rack  may  be  like  that  on  p^e  386,  which  is  a  V-form, 
fitting  into  the  center  of  a  wide  feed  trough,  with  4-inch  stri[M 
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along  the  front  to  keep  the  grain  from  being  spilled.  Mov- 
able grain  troughs  are  used,  these  being  8  or  10  inches  wide, 
with  4-inch  sidepieces,  and  either  fastened  along  the  sides  of 
the  pens,  or  with  strong  legs  by  which  the  trough  is  elevated 
12  or  14  inches  above  the  floor.  Feed  troughs  should  be 
cleaned  out  daily,  and  frequently  washed  or  scalded,  that 
they  may  be  sweet  and  clean. 

THINGS  WORTH  REMElfBERING  ABOUT  SHEEP 

MANAGEMENT 

1.  How  to  separate  sexes  and  ages  for  special  attention. 

2.  When  to  ear  ta^  a  lamb. 

3.  What  to  record  in  the  private  flock  book. 

4.  The  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  each  sheep  in  shelter. 

5.  What  dip  should  be  used,  and  with  what  per  cent  of  solution. 

6.  How  stomach  worms  develop. 

7.  A  good  system  of  overcomine  stomach  worms. 

8.  How  to  keep  the  feet  in  eood  order. 

9.  When  and  how  to  dock  the  lamb. 

10.  A  method  of  keeping  the  wool  free  of  chaff. 

THINGS    WORTH  NOTING    IN    THE    NEIGHBORS'    FLOCKS 

11.  How  are  the  flocks  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  farms? 

12.  Are  pure-bred  or  scrub  sires  used? 

13.  What  methods  of  marking  are  used? 

14.  Whether  private  flock  books  are  used? 

15.  What  arrangements  are  provided  for  dipping? 

16.  Do  flocks  suffer  from  stomach  worms?    If  so,  what  is  done  to 

prevent  their  occurrence? 

17.  Is  docking  general,  and  how  is  it  performed? 

18.  What  forms  of  feed  racks  and  troughs  are  used? 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  BREEDS  OF  SWINE 

The  wild  hog,  or  wild  boar,  a^  it  is  usually  called,  of 
which  there  are  different  forms,  is  found  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world.     The  common  wild  boar  from  which  the 
improved  breeds  of  to-day  are  descended  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  early  historical  times.     This  boar  was  common 
in  England  until  the  time  of  Henry  II,  about  1250.    Boar 
hunting  was  a  favorite  pastime  not  only  with  the  Romaos, 
but    even   in     the 
present  day,  in  sec- 
tions of  Germany 
and     eastern 
Europe,  wild  boars 
furnish  royal  sport. 
In  India  these  an- 
imals   are    hunted 
extensively  by  men 
on  horseback,  in  a 
sport    called    "pig 
sticking."  The  wild 

hog  is  larger  than  Figure  •Jtcr'*'''?  "'"'4,^™-  ^^  photqgmph 
the   domestic   one, 

and  is  very  swift  and  strong.  It  is  grayish-black  in  color. 
The  rough  skin  is  covered  with  short,  wooly  hair,  over 
which  are  laid  stiff,  coarse  bristles,  especially  along  the 
spine.  When  the  boar  is  angry  or  excited,  these  bristles 
usually  stand  erect.  The  head  is  rather  large,  long,  and 
roi^,  and  the  older  animals  have  short,  heavy  tusks  that 
curve  backward  and  away  from  the  snout,  and  which  are  used 
m  fighting.    The  wild  hog  is  native  to  marshy  forests. 
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The  early  f onns  of  the  domestic  hog  were  found  in  sev- 
eral countries,  but  more  especially  in  Great  Britain,  south- 
ern Europe,  and  China.  Large  herds  of  swine,  according  to 
Youatt,  were  in  existence  in  England  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  said  that  in  Greece  large  droves  were  cared 
for  by  swineherds  perhaps  3,000  years  ago.  In  Italy  these 
animals. have  long  been  valued,  and  the  blue-skinned,  thin- 
haired,  long-legged  Neapolitan  hog  of  that  country  was  im- 
ported into  England  perhaps  two  centuries  ago  to  improve 
the  Berkshire  and  the  coarse  white  hogs  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Chinese  produced  a  class  of  white  pigs  that  American 
and  British  sailors  bought  on  their  travels  and  brought  home, 
which  were  used  to  improve  the  native  stock.  Red  hogs 
bred  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  also  brought  to  America 
over  a  century  ago,  and  their  blood  mingled  with  our  com- 
mon stock.  From  this  ancestry,  after  long  years  of  careful 
breeding,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  come 
our  present  highly  improved  domestic  breeds  of  swine,  of 
which  the  following  are  of  interest. 

The  Berkshire  hog  is  a  native  of  England,  and  receives 
its  name  because  of  its  early  development  in  the  shire  of 
Berks.  This  is  a  region  of  mild  temperature  in  south-central 
England,  well  suited  to  live  stock.  The  Berkshire  was 
known  as  a  breed  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  it 
was  black,  or  reddish-brown  in  color  with  black  or  light 
spots,  and  had  large  ears  hanging  down  in  front.  It  was 
small-boned  and  fattened  easily  for  those  times,  and  fre- 
quently weighed  over  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  improved 
by  the  use  of  Neapolitan  and  Chinese  blood  in  particular. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  re- 
garded the  best  breed  in  England,  the  Berkshire  was  still 
reddish  or  sandy-colored,  with  more  or  less  black  spots,  but 
was  not  so  large  and  coarse  as  those  of  the  previous  century. 
In  the  early  days,  Richard  Astley  and  Lord  Barrington  did 
much  to  improve  the  Berkshire.    This  hog  was  first  brought 
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to  America  in  1823  by  an  Engliah  fanner  who  lived  in  New 
Jersey.  Soon  after  others  were  imported,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  Berkshires  were 
brought  to  America.  In  recent  years,  however,  but  few  of 
these  piga  have  been  imported  to  this  country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Berkshire  to-day.  The  color  is  black,  with  more  or 
less  white  on  the  face,  feet,  and  tail.  When  all  foiu*  legs, 
the  face,  and  tail  are  marked  thus,  they  are  termed  the  "six 
points."    The    head    is  fairly    short,    the    noee    slightly 


curved  up  or  the  head  "dish-faced,"  as  it  is  termed,  and 
the  ears  are  erect,  [minting  slightly  forward.  The  head  of 
the  Berkshire  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive  breed  features. 
In  size  this  may  be  classed  as  medium,  although  there  are 
individuals  of  superior  breeding  that  attain  a  large  size. 
Boars  often  weigh  500  pounds  and  sows  about  400.  There 
has,  nevertheless,  been  a  feeling  among  corn-belt  pork  pro- 
ducers that  the  Berkshire  lacks  in  size,  and  this  has  affected 
its  popularity  in  face  of  the  present-day  demand  for  big- 
type  hc^s.    The  Berkshire  should  have  a  strong  and  fairly 
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wide  back,  but  it  lacks  the  spring  of  rib  of  the  Poland-China 
or  Chester  White,  and  neither  does  it  have  the  high  arch 
as  often  seen  with  representatives  of  some  other  breeds. 
The  average  Berkshire  ham  is  not  so  round  and  thick  as 
with  the  more  distinct  lard-type  hog,  being  narrow  rather 
than  thick  in  the  hind  quarter.  Good  examples  of  the  breed 
are  neat  of  bone  and  stand  well  on  .their  feet.  The  sows  far- 
row medium-sized  litters,  averaging  about  eight  pigs. 

Berkshires  are  fair  feeders,  and  mature  just  moderately 
well  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  not  fed  too  much  com, 
they  make  a  grade  of  pork  that  is  unsurpassed.  In  the  com 
belt  of  America,  with  the  feed  and  care  given  by  western 
farmers,  the  Berkshire  may  be  regarded  as  a  lard  hog;  while, 
if  fed  a  variety  of  grain,  with  corn  only  a  moderate  part  of 
the  ration,  it  makes  a  superior  bacon.  It  has  always  been 
a  popular  breed  in  England,  and  for  many  years  held  a 
premier  position  in  America,  but  recently  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  popularity  in  the  great  pork-producing  sections  of  the 
country,  due  to  lack  of  size  and  a  tendency  to  slow  maturity. 
Berkshires  have  their  greatest  hold  to-day  in  the  eastern 
United  States  and  the  South.  In  spite  of  its  loss  in  prestige, 
the  breed  is  noted  for  its  very  superior  pork,  and  in  carcass 
contests  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  and  at 
the  Smithfield  Show  in  England,  it  has  an  unsurpassed 
record  for  winning  championships. 

The  Poland-China  is  an  American  breed  of  swine  that 
originated  in  southwestern  Ohio  in  Butler  and  Warren 
counties.  This  is  a  rolling  country,  and  produces  extensive 
fields  of  corn,  wheat,  and  grass.  There  is  no  better  region 
in  America  in  which  to  raise  hogs.  In  that  section  the  early 
settlers  kept  large  numbers  of  hogs,  fed  off  their  corn,  and 
drove  the  hogs  overland  to  the  Cincinnati  market.  Differ- 
ent so-called  breeds  came  into  Ohio,  including  the  Russian, 
Byfield,  Big  China,  Irish  Grazier,  and  Berkshire,  the  latter 
being  taken  to  the  state  in  1835.     From  this  mixture,  in 
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time  came  the  Poland-China.  At  first  this  was  a  big,  coarse, 
spotted  hog,  which  was  rated  as  a  good  feeder.  The  coaree- 
ness  was  gradually  reduced,  no  doubt  the  Berkshire  blood 
bringing  a  very  great  improvement. 

The  prominent  early  breeders  of  the  Poland-China  were 
the  Shakers  and  other  farmerB  in  Warren  county.  John 
Harkrader  did  much  to  improve  them,  and  following  him 
D.  M.  Magie,  of  Butler  county,  no  doubt  did  much  for  the 
breed.     Pigs  of  his  breeding  were  widely  known  at  one  time 
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as  "Magie  hogs."  During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  many  noted  herds  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  Althoi^h  the  Poland-China  was  long  a  black  and 
white  spotted  breed,  a  change  took  place  in  this  respect, 
and  black,  with  a  small  amotuit  of  white,  especially  on  face 
and  feet,  became  popular,  and  is  so  to-day. 

In  present  color  markings  the  Poland-China  much  r&- 
sembles  the  Berkshire.  The  head  is  of  medium  length, 
and  rather  straight  in  the  face;  the  ears,  which  should  be 
somewhat  thin,  point  forward  and  then  break  over  to  form 
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what  is  called  a  lop  ear.  A  good  head  lacks  coarseness,  and 
inclines  to  be  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  is  somewhat  ehort, 
but  is  never  dished.  The  body  form  of  this  breed  is  quite 
distinctly  its  own,  the  neck  being  short,  the  back  wide  and 
frequently  strongly  arched,  and  the  hams  highly  developed. 
These  features  of  head,  arch  of  back,  and  thickness  of  hams 
are  Poland-China  characteristics.  In  comparatively  recent 
years,  dating  perhaps  with  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  has  been  a  marked  change  of  type  in  this  breed. 
The  tendency  had  been  to  produce  a  hog  deficient  in  bone, 
that  finished  off  in  feeding  into  too  small  or  tidy  a  type, 
while  the  sows  were  seriously  criticized  for  imder  size  and 
small  Utters.  This  criticism  resulted  in  a  movement  for 
improvement,  out  of  which  has  come  what  is  known  as  the 
"big-type"  Poland-China,  a  pig  of  pronounced  length  of 
body,  great  arch  of  back,  immense  bone  and  great  weight. 
In  this  connection,  brood  sows  of  marked  increase  of  size 
and  prolificacy  have  been  developed.  In  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics,  Poland-China  breeders  are  now  going  to  the 
extreme  on  weight  and  bone,  for  many  boars  have  attained 
weights  of  600  to  700  pounds,  while  a  few  have  even  surpassed 
1,000  pounds.  Unquestionably  the  present-day  movement 
has  revived  interest  in  the  breed,  which  following  the  World 
War  has  undergone  great  popularity.  This  is  one  of  the 
more  important  breeds  in  the  American  com  belt.  Poland- 
Chinas  put  on  fat  easily,  and  are  noted  as  feeders.  When 
properly  fattened,  the  carcass  dresses  out  well  and  is  pop- 
ular with  butchers. 

The  Spotted  Poland--China  is  a  type  of  this  breed  that 
first  began  to  attract  attenticxi  about  1912,  and  has  since 
grown  much  in  favor  in  the  com  belt,  especially  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The  body  of  the  Spotted  Poland- 
China  is  of  large  size  at  maturity,  is  covered  with  large  black 
and  white  spots,  is  strong  of  bone  and  hair,  and  impresses 
one  as  being  somewhat  coarse.    This  t3rpe  is  promoted  by 
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the  National  Spotted  Poland-China  Breeders'  Association. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  its  size  and  vigor,  its 
adaptability  to  the  feed  lot,  and  the  superiority  of  the  sows 
in  producing  and  raisii^  laige  and  uniform  litters. 

The  Duroc- Jersey  is  a  red  or  sandy-colored  breed  of 
swine  that  no  doubt  obtained  its  special  color  markings 
from  the  coarse  red  hog  brought  from  Africa,  and  from  aandy 
or  reddish  English  hogs,. such  as  the  Tamworth  and  sandy 
Berkshire.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  the  famous 
statesman,  imported  some  red  bogs  from  Portugal  in  1852, 
which  reached  America  about  the  time  of  his  death.    In  New 
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Jersey  large  red  hogs  had  been  grown  for  many  years,  where 
they  became  known  as  Jersey  Reds.  In  New  York  state 
another  variety  of  red  pi^  developed  that  were  called 
Durocs.  They  were  smaller  and  finer  in  bone  than  the 
Jersey  Reds.  The  blood  of  these  two  families  was  mingled 
t(^ther,  from  which  was  developed  what  we  now  call  the 
Duroc-Jersey.  The  present-day  Duroc-Jersey  is  red  in  color, 
of  which  there  are  various  shades,  ranging  from  sandy  or 
light  red  to  a  cherry  color  or  dark  red.  A  medium  red  shade 
is  the  most  popular.  The  head  has  a  straight  face,  and  the 
ears  lop  over  forward.    The  back  is  usually  slightly  arched 
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and  the  ribs  are  veil  sprung.  The  hams  do  not  show  quite 
the  thickness  of  the  Poland-China,  but  are  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  specially  deficient  in  this  respect. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  developed  a  great  move- 
ment among  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  to  produce  hogs  of  con- 
siderable scale  and  bone,  of  the  true  big  type,  with 
marked  length  of  body,  stroi^  arch  of  back,  and  superior 
bone.  The  average  individual  of  the  breed  will  perhaps  be 
somewhat  larger  than  either  Poland-China  or  Chester  White, 


and  weights  of  mature  boars  are  often  given  at  600  to  800 
pounds,  and  sows  at  500'to  600  pounds.  In  size,  however, 
the  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland-China  are  in  the  same  claas, 
with  more  extremes  to  be  found  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Diuoc-Jerseys  mature  fairly  early,  and  finish  off  in  fatten- 
ing at  200  to  250  pounds,  at  six  months  of  ^e.  The  breed 
has  not  thus  far  made  much  of  a  showing  in  carcass  test 
competition.  The  sows  usually  have  large  litters,  this  beii^ 
the  most  prolific  of  the  lard-type  breeds.  Duroc-Jerseys 
are  extremely  popular  in  the  middle-western  states  where 
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com  is  abundant.  In  fact  this  breed  since  1900  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  public  favor,  and  many  herds  of  Poland- 
Chinas  and  Berkshires  have  given  way  to  the  Duroc-Jersey. 
The  breed  is  widely  distributed  over  America,  but  is  more 
especially  prominent  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  Indiana^and  South  Dakota. 

The  Chester  White  breed  of  hogs  gets  its  name  from 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  been  bred  for  a 
great  many  years.  Claims  have  been  made  that  the  early 
colonists  brought  over  coarse  white  pigs  to  Pennsylvania. 
In  1820  a  Captain  Jeffries,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
brought  some  white  hogs  from  England.  Others  of  the  same 
color  also  found  their  way  into  that  section.  White  hogs 
were  brought  to  Ohio  at  an  early  date,  and  the  Todd  fam- 
ily in  that  state  became  noted  for  developing  what  is  known 
as  Todd's  Improved  Chester  White.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mr.  L.  B.  Silver,  of  Ohio,  devel- 
oped a  strain  of  this  breed,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Ohio 
Improved  Chester  White.  This  is  frequently  called  the 
O.  I.  C.  hog.  All  these  different  families  or  blood  lines 
represent  the  same  breed,  however,  and  differ  only  in  minor 
details.  The  Chester  White,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  white. 
Occasionally,  small,  black  spots  occur  on  the  skin,  but 
they  are  occasionally  found  in  all  the  white  breeds.  The 
head  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Poland-China,  in  that  the 
face  is  straight  and  the  ears  lopped  over.  The  Chester 
White  is  a  true  lard  type  of  hog.  •  It  is  a  splendid  feeder, 
and,  when  well  fattened,  carries  a  very  broad,  arched  back 
and  has  an  excellent  ham.  The  quality  of  bone  in  the  legs  is 
frequently  too  fine,  and  mature  animals  often  stand  badly 
on  their  feet.  In  recent  years,  in  keeping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Poland-China  and  Duroc-Jersey,  breeders  of 
Chester  Whites  have  emphasized  scale,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  to  breed  a  larger,  heavier-boned  hog.  The  Chester 
White  type,  however,  has  not  gone  through  so  great  a  change 
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as  have  the  others,  and  the  extremely  h^  back  and  up- 
standing form  has  not  been  so  noticeable  with  this  breed. 
The  usual  run  of  mature  boars  will  weigh  around  600  pounds, 
and  the  sows  500  pounds.  The  sows  farrow  good-eized  lit- 
ters, the  breed  ranking  close  to  the  Diiroc-Jersey  in  this 
respect.  Sows  commonly  have  nine  pigs  to  the  litter.  The 
quahty  of  pork  is  excellent,  although  inclined  to  have  a  large 
per  cent  of  fat.  In  the  carcass  contests  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  grade  and  cross-bred  Chester  Whites 
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have  made  excellent  records.  Chester  Whites  are  widely 
distributed  as  a  breed  in  the  North,  and  especially  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  South  any  white  breed  is  unpopular 
on  account  of  color,  white  hogs  blistering  under  the  sun 
more  than  red  or  black  ones.  There  are  many  herds  of 
Chester  White  hogs  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  breed  is  well  adapted  to  the  northern  com  belt. 
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The  Hampshire  breed  of  swine  for  many  j'Bars  wae 
known  in  America  as  the  "Thin  Rind."  It  is  black  in  color, 
with  a  white  belt  at  the  ahoulders  which  encircles  the  body. 
No  one  knows  the  fountain  head  of  these  hogs  in  America. 
In  1904  breeders  of  these  hogs  assumed  that  they  came  from 
HampBhu«,  England,  and  adopted  that  name.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  English  black  breed  of  this  name 
in  Hampshire,  the  author  has  thot^ht  the  selection  of  this 
name  for  the  American  breed  was  unfortunate.     Belted  hogs 


have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  very 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  World  War,  a  breed  of 
this  sort,  known  as  the  Wessex  Saddle-back  hog,  has  received 
much  attention  in  England,  and  especially  in  south  Hamp- 
shire. The  ckim  is  made  by  promoters  of  the  Wessex  that 
it  is  an  old  British  forest  breed. 

For  many  years  "Thin  Rind"  hc^  were  bred  in  a  limited 
way  in  Kentucky,  southern  Indiana,  and  southern  Illinois, 
and  these  were  of  the  bacon  type.    Finally  the  breed  was 
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taken  up  by  men  in  the  com  section  of  Illinois,  and  it  has 
gradually  changed  in  form  to  a  broader-backed,  thicker  kind, 
more  nearly  of  the  lard  type.  This  transformation  shows  how 
a  com  diet  wUl  change  the  form  of  an  animal.  Hampshire 
swine  have  straight  and  medium-long  f aces,  especially  with 
the  males,  and  the  ears  vary  from  erect  to  leaning  forward. 
The  back  is  of  medium  width  and  the  body  is  usually  very 
smooth  along  the  sides.  The  hams  lack  fullness,  being  more 
of  the  Berkshire  type  than  of  the  Poland-China.  The 
Hampshire  is  a  good  feeder,  maturing  fairly  early,  and  pro- 
ducing a  carcass  with  an  excellent  proportion  of  lean  meat 
to  fat.  In  carcass  contests,  hogs  of  this  breed  or  its  crosses 
have  usually  made  an  excellent  showing,  and  Hampshire 
pigs  or  their  grades,  find  great  popularity  with  the  butchers. 
This  is  not  a  large  breed,  mature  boars  weighing  around 
500  to  600  pounds,  and  sows  300  to  350  pounds.  The  sows 
are  fairly  prolific,  which  fact  is  a  much-desired  character- 
istic. Hampshires  have  undergone  a  great  wave  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  breed  may  be  classed  as  common,  especially 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

The  Large  Yorkshire,  called  in  England  the  "Large 
White,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  swine.  Large,  coarse, 
white  hogs  were  bred  in  eastern  and  northeastern  England 
before  distinctions  of  types  and  breeds  were  known.  Eng- 
lish writers  of  over  a  century  ago  refer  to  these  large,  slow- 
maturing,  narrow-backed,  coarse  white  hogs.  They  were 
improved  by  selection  and  breeding,  and  this  work  was  done 
in  part  by  factory  hands  and  laborers  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.    Joseph  Tuley  was  prominent  in  this  work. 

The  Large  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  bacon  class.  As 
grown  to-day,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds.  Boars  at  ma- 
turity often  weigh  700  pounds  or  more,  and  sows  500  pounds. 
The  head  inclines  to  be  a  trifie  long,  from  an  American  point 
of  view,  and  is  sometimes  slightly  dished.    The  ears  should 
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be  carried  erect,  but  with  age  they  uauaJly  incline  forward. 
The  body  of  the  Lai^  Yorkshire  should  show  considerable 
length  and  have  smooth  deep  sides,  from  which  bacon  may 
be  cut  to  the  best  advant^e.  The  back  lacks  the  width 
and  (he  ham  the  thickness  of  the  lard  type.  The  legs  often 
appear  long  for  the  depth  of  body.  Large  Yorkshires  do 
not  mature  early  nor  fatten  and  finish  off  eo  readily  as  do 
hogB  of  the  lard  type.  They  rather  tend  to  continue  their 
growth  until  they  have  attained  considerable  size  before  lay- 
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ing  on  much  fat.  Even  then  they  will  never  fatten  like  our 
lard  hc^,  although  they  will  gain  as  much  or  more  in  wei^t 
per  day.  This  hog  is  well  adapted  for  grazing  on  clover 
and  other  green  feeds.  The  quality  of  the  meat  is  of  the 
very  best.  More  prime  bacon  is  made  in  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  from  the  Large  Yorkshire  than  from  any  other 
breed,  the  Danes  making  bacon  production  a  great  industry. 
I<arge  Yorkshire  sowa  are  noted  for  farrowmg  many  pigs 
in  a  htter,  this  being  one  of  the  most  prolific  breeds.     On 
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account  of  its  bacon,  this  is  the  leading  breed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark.  In  America,  these  hogs,  though  bred 
for  numy  years,  have  never  been  so  popular  as  hc^  of  the 
lard  type.  They  are  bred  in  sections  of  the  North,  espe- 
cially in  Canada,  and  in  the  northwestern  states. 

The  Small  YoAshirei  known  in  England  as  the  "Small 
White,"  is  of  English  origin.    It  was  developed  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  certain  men  wished  a  small,  very 
fat  type  of  pig.    This  is  distinctly  a  small  breed,  weighing 
at  maturity  about  200  pounds.    The  head  is  often  short  and 
extremely   dish- 
ed, so  much  90 
that  easy  feed- 
ing is  impos^ble. 
In  fancy  epeci- 
mens  the  head 
is    almost    dis- 
torted, the  ears 
are    erect,    the 
neck  short,  back 
very  wide,  hams 

Fimrn  182.— A  Tsmworth  gilt  %t  tks  Ohio  ABrinultur»I      short  and  tlUck, 
EiperimenC  BUtion.     Photofrmph  by  the  luthor.  ou-Jii.  <»uu   wuvn., 

and  legs  Bhort. 
The  Small  Yorkshire  matures  early  and  fattens  easUy  for 
its  size,  making  a  very  fat  type  of  pork.  The  bows  are 
not  prolific.  The  breed  has  been  getting  less  and  less  com- 
mon BO  that  but  few  are  found  in  America  or  Europe.  There 
is  no  demand  of  commercial  importance  for  it  here  or  abroad, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  recently 
denied  it  a  place  on  ite  premium  list. 

The  Tsmwoith  is  an  old  English  breed  of  extreme  bacon 
type.  Its  native  home  is  central  England,  where  it  was 
known  early  in  the  last  century.  It  is  red  or  chestnut  in 
color  and  of  varying  shades  from  very  light  to  dark.  In 
size  it  is  large,  the  boars  often  weighing  600  pounds  or  more 
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and  the  sows  450.  The  head  is  often  undesirably  long  and 
straight.  The  ears  at  maturity  are  large  and  coarse,  and 
lean  heavily  forward.  The  body  is  narrow,  the  depth  of  rib 
is  short,  the  hams  lack  thickness,  and  the  neck  and  legs  are 
long.  It  does  not  fatten  easily,  and  is  slow  to  mature, 
but  produces  excellent  bacon.  The  sows  are  prolific.  There 
are  few  of  this  breed  in  Elngland  or  America.  There  are  a 
few  herds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  breed  seems 
to  be  gaining  in  favor.  At  the  National  Swine  Show  in  1921, 
there  was  a  large  and  fine  display  of  Tamworths. 

The  Cheshire  is  a  medium-sized,  white  breed  of  the  lard 
t3rpe,  mostly  bred  in  New  York  state,  the  place  of  its  origin. 
The  breed  originated  about  1855,  with  the  Large  Yorkshire 
as  an  important  blood  line  in  the  parentage.  It  resembles 
what  the  Englishman  calls  the  Middle  White,  which  is  really 
a  more  compact,  broader-backed,  heavier-hammed,  lardier 
type  than  the  Large  Yorkshire.  It  has  a  fair  size,  weighs 
well,  matures  early,  and  feeds  and  fattens  to  advantage. 
The  sows  farrow  comparatively  good^ized  litters.  This  is 
one  of  the  least  known  of  American  hogs. 

DO  TOU  REMEMBER  ABOUT 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  wild  boar? 

2.  How  long  ago  herds  of  swine  were  kept  in  England? 

3.  When  the  Berkshire  was  first  brought  to  America? 

4.  Criticisms  made  of  the  Berkshire? 

5.  Where  the  Poland-China  originated? 

6.  The  Poland-China  as  feeders  and  breeders? 

7.  How  much  mature  Duroo-Jerseys  wei^di? 

8.  Who  originated  the  O.  I.  C.  strain  of  Chester  Whites? 

9.  How  packers  value  the  Hampshire  carcass? 

10.  The  large  Yorkshire  as  a  bacon  producer? 

SOME  DESIRABLE  OBSERVATIONS  IN  TOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

11.  What  breeds  of  swine  are  most  common  in  your  vicinity  or 

township? 

12.  A  comparison  of  size  of  litters  of  sows  of  different  breeds, 

13.  Are  big  type  pies  popular  and  profitable  feeders? 

14.  Make  a  map  oftne  distribution  of  some  one  breed  in  vour  county. 

15.  If  white  hogs  are  grazed  in  }rour  vicinity,  do  they  blister? 

16.  Secure  a  breed  s^e  of  pomtSi  and  score  one  or  more  pigs  of  some 

brcMsd. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  JUDGING  OF  SWINE 

Two  distinct  market  types  of  hogs  exist  in  America,  the 
lard  and  the  bacon.  The  lard  type  prevails  in  all  those  sec- 
tions of  North  America  where  corn  is  an  important  farm 
crop.  In  fact,  the  bacon  type  is  produced  in  but  a  small 
way  in  this  comitry,  and  comparatively  few  are  found  in  the 
market.  The  study  of  the  lard  type  should,  therefore,  re- 
ceive most  attention. 

A  score  card  for  the  fat  hog  may  be  used  in  general  prac- 
tice for  either 
pure-bred  or 
grade  animals. 
The  following 
scale  of  points  is 
given  discussion 
in  the  order  of  its 
arrangement. 

The  weight 
and  size  of  the 
hog  depend  nat- 
m^y  on  the  age 
and  breeding.  In 

t^jfture  183. — Two  types  of  TUffl.  bacon  on  left  and  lard      4t.„  .«„_«_«1  ..„„. 

on  ri«ht.  Note  a^HQ«"n  tbickuu.  Photo«r«ph  the  general  mar- 
by  the  auUior.  j^pj^  animals  that 
weigh  about  250  pounds  are  most  satisfactory  for  slaughter. 
The  average  weight  of  the  millions  of  hogs  sold  in  Chicago 
stock  yards  is  about  225  pounds.  The  market  demands  dif- 
ferent hogs  for  different  uses,  however,  so  that  all  market 
hi^p  are  sorted  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  weight,  condition, 
and  purpose.  For  this  reason,  a  criticism  regarding  weight 
404 
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■COXK  CABD  FOB  FAT  H008-<JkXD  TTPS 

Scale  of  Points 

Perfect 
score 

Score 
of  hog 
judged 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE:   34  Pointa. 

WnoHT,  score  aooording  to  age,  175  lbs.  for  6  mos. ;  300  lbs. 

at  one  year 

FoBM,  broaid,  deep,  low,  symmetrical,  compact,  standing 

well  on  feet 

QuAUTT,  hair  fine;  skin  smooth;  no  coarseness  of  bone 

CoNDiTioir,  deep,  firm,  even  covering  flesh,  giving 

smooth  finisn 

HEAD  AND  NECK:   7  Points. 

Snout,  neither  coarse  nor  long 

Pack,  wide  between  eyes;  cheeks  full,  without  wrinkles. . . 
Etbs.  mild,  good  siae.  to  be  easily  seen 

4 

10 
10 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

6 
4 

2 

3 

0 
8 

6 

4 
2 

3 
10 

2 

Eabs,  not  coarse,  of  medium  siae,  neatly  attached 

Jowu  smooth,  broad,  full  to  shoulder 

Neck,  thick,  short,  broad  on  top , 

FORE  QUARTERS:    12  Points. 

Should BBB,  broad,  deep,  full,  smooth,  compact  on  top 

Bbbast,  wide,  roomy 

Lbos,  straight,  short,  strong,  wide  apart,  well  set,  pasterns 

upright,  standing  well  upon  toes 

BODY:   32  Points.  , 

Chest,  deeoi  wide,  large  girth:  flanks,  well  filled 

Back,  slightly  arched,  very  broad,  thickly  and  evenly 

Loin,  wide  as  back,  full  and  strong 

Sides,  fairly  deep,  not  too  long,  smooth,  and  full  from  ham 
to  shoulder 

Bbllt.  straight,  wide,  trim,  not  oaunchy 

Flanks,  full  and  low 

HINDQUARTERS:    16  Points. 

Ruiip,  same  width  as  back,  long,  level,  wide 

Hams,  deep,  wide,  thick,  not  wrinkled,  fleshed  well  to  hock 

Lbos,  straight,  short,  strong,  wide  apart,  well  set;  pasterns 

upright,  strong,  standing  well  on  toes 

Total  points 

100 

should  take  into  consideration  the  special  purpose  involved. 
At  6  months  of  age  175  pounds  would  be  a  satisfactory 
weighty  while  at  12  months  of  age,  when  fairly  well  fed,  a 
fat  hog  should  weigh  from  300  to  350  pounds. 

The  general  f onn  of  the  hog  may  be  studied  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  A  short  cane  or  stick  is  useful  to  change 
the  position  of  an  animal  in  order  to  observe  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Hogs  tend  to  keep  the  head  close  to  the  ground, 
and  rarely  £itand  with  the  four  legs  in  good  position  beneath 
the  body.  For  these  reasons  it  is  well  to  keep  animals  of 
this  class  more  or  less  in  motion  while  judging.  Width  of 
back  and  depth  of  rib  should  be  noted  from  overhead  or 
from  one  side,  while  a  fullness  of  both  front  and  hind  parts 
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should  be  easily  seen  from  front  and  rear.  In  this  inspec- 
tion compactness  of  form,  and  quality,  should  be  manifest. 
One  may  easily  determine  the  quality  by  eye  examination, 
but  a  feel  of  the  hair  will  reveal  marked  differences  in  qual- 
ity, that  along  the  neck  and  front  part  of  the  spine  being 
always  the  coarsest.  While  condition  may  be  eaaly  seen 
and  estimated  by  the  eye,  if  one  will  press  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  along  on  the  back  and  sides,  a  better  idea  will  be 
had  of  the  depth  and  evenness  of  covering  and  condition  of 
skin.  Id  the  case  of  aged  boars,  there  will  be  noted  a  very 
thick,  coarse  development  of  skin  over  the  shoulders,  known 


as  the  "shields."  This  is  an  inheritance  from  the  wild 
ancestors,  and  really  served  as  a  shield;  for,  when  fighting, 
pigs  strike  with  their  heads  against  the  shoulders  of  the 
opponents.  The  tusks  of  the  boar  can  not  easily  tear  throu^ 
this  shield.  Yet  this  thick,  heavy  covering  of  hide  is  very 
objectionable,  and  the  best  show  animals  do  not  have  it. 
Symmetry  of  form  is  important;  if  the  front  part  of  the  body 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  hind  part  narrow,  the  form  cer- 
tainly will  not  appear  symmetrical  or  well  balanced. 
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Quality  in  liogs,  as  in  all  other  animals,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance.    This  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  the  hair,  the  size 
of  bone,  and  the  development  of  the  head.     There  should 
be  a  plentiful  coat  of  hair  that  is  neither  very  fine  nor  very 
coarse.     If  too  fine,  lack  of  constitutional  vigor  is  indicated; 
but  heavy  bristles  along  the   back,   tell   us    surely   that 
a  coarse-grained,  low  grade  of  lulling  hog  may  be  expected. 
The  quality  of  the  hair  is  an  index  to  the  quality  of  bone. 
Coarse  hair  naturally  goes  with  coarse  bone.    Among  ex- 
perienced swine  breeders,  a  bone  of  fair  size,  yet  not  coarse, 
is  especially  desired.    The  well-fattened  hog  requires  strong 
bones  to  support  the  heavy  body  weight.    A  conmion  criti- 
cism is  that  p^  are  too 
small  of  bone  and  lack 
support  of  the  body.  For 
this  reason,  m?Jiy  breed- 
ers and  feeders  are  look- 
ing for  a  hog  that  has 
plenty  of  dze  and  bone, 
without  coarseness.    In 
passing  judgment  on  an- 
imals of  this  class,  one 
must  be  mindful  to  secure 
as  much  size  as  possible, 
conostent  with  quality.    A  lai^  head  for  the  body,  with 
coarse  thick  ears,  also  indicates  inferior  quafity.     Many 
young  hogs  are  too  small  and  refined  for  their  age,  and  never 
mature  into  animals  of  enough  feeding  or  breedizig  capacity. 
Excess  of  refinement  is,  therefore,  to  be  avoided. 

The  condition  of  the  hog  relates  to  its  depth  and  even- 
ness of  covering  of  fiesh  and  fat.  This  should  be  uniform 
and  smooth,  no  matter  what  the  purpose  of  the  animal. 
One  common  defect,  more  especially  of  the  lard  type,  is  the 
prevalence  of  seams,  or  creases,  on  the  body.  These  are 
particularly  noticeable  about  the  neck  and  the  fleshy  part 


(tiph  by  tb»  kuttaor. 
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under  the  jaws,  known  as  the  jowl,  and  along  the  shoulders 
and  sides.  These  creases  contain  more  or  less  hair  that  is 
hard  to  remove  after  scalding.  In  the  larger  hog-killing 
houses,  the  hair  is  removed  by  automatic  scrapers.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  more  creases  there  are  on  the  body, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  remove  the  hair  from  them. 
In  such  cases  hand  work  is  necessary  to  finish  the  job. 
These  seams  are  also  an  indication  of  uneven  fleshing. 

The  head  of  the  hog  varies  so  in  size  and  form,  accord- 
ing to  breed,  that  it  seems  best  to  emphasize  only  certain 
features  that  should  be  common  to  all  breeds  and  grades. 
The  large,  coarse  head  is  an  evidence  of  waste,  hence  buyers 
prefer  a  short  type  of  head,  indicating  smaller  loss  in  this 
portion  in  killing.  Even  with  the  long-headed  breeds,  the 
degree  of  refinement  is  measured  by  length  and  coarseness 
of  snout.  A  narrow  face,  often  seen  on  a  long  head,  indi- 
cates a  poor  feeder  and  mean  disposition.  The  e3re8  should 
always  be  easily  seen,  with  the  whites  clearly  showing.  The 
eyes  of  the  hog  of  the  lard  type  tend  to  become  surrounded 
by  excessive  fat,  so  that  the  sight  is  very  poor.  The  ears 
are  good  indicators  of  quality.  They  should  be  easily  car- 
ried, and  not  be  heavy  and  coarse  where  attached  to  the  head. 
None  of  the  lard-type  breeds  naturally  have  coarse  ears. 

The  jowl  of  the  hog  is  the  thick,  fleshy  part  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  throat.  Sometimes  it  is  very  large  and  round,  and 
is  a  great  mass  of  fat.  Often  deep,  hairy  creases  occur  here. 
The  jowl  can  not  be  studied  to  advantage  unless  it  is  both 
seen  and  felt.  If  the  animal  keeps  its  head  close  to  the 
ground,  the  jowl  can  not  be  thoroughly  examined.  The 
jowl  in  its  best  form  is  short,  smooth,  free  of  creases,  and 
firm  to  the  touch. 

The  neck  of  the  hog  should  be  reasonably  short  and 
broad  on  top,  and  blend  smoothly  into  the  shoulders.  A 
common  fault  is  a  thin  neck,  fitting  roughly  in  the  shoulders 
which  stand  out  in  a  prominent  manner  at  the  shoulder  vein. 
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The  shoulders  of  the  hog  vary  considerably.    The  ten- 
dency is  for  them  to  be  heavy  or  coarse,  and  open  on  top, 
the  blades  not  lying  back  in  close.    The  shoulders  are  valu- 
able   for    meat, 
and  the  more 
they  are  covered 
with    fieah  the 
better  they  are. 
While  the  breast 
of  the  hog  does 
not  appear  as 
prominent  aa 
with  other  ani- 
mals, on  account 
of  the  low  car- 
riage of  the  head,        r\g„n  ise— -The  n-ck  ol  th«  faog  ahould  be  reiMiubly 
if    the    shoulders  '^'"•"     Pt"'to«r»Pl' by  Ib,  .«tT,or. 

are  placed  right,  the  breast  will  be  wide  and  full  and  the  front 
legs  will  come  down  in  good  form.  By  means  of  the  hand 
one  can  feel  the 
end  of  the  breast 
bone,  which 
should  extend  at 
least  beyond  the 
legs.  Such  a 
breast  develop- 
ment shows  good 
constitution. 

The     legs 
should  be  strong 

Fi,uH  18T.-'-The  .houldcr.  or  the  boE  v.ry  eonader-       and        stand 

rt^."   Pbotop.pb  by  th.  «thor.  Straight  and  well 

apart,  a  position  associated  with  a  wide  chest  and  vigorous 
constitution.  The  pasterns  of  the  hog  are  often  found  to 
be  very  weak  and  loo  sloping.     At  the  back  of  the  leg. 
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just  above  the  pasterns,  are  two  small  toes  that  are  known 
as  dew  claws.    When  the  pasterns  are  too  sloping,  the  dew 
claws  often  touch  the  ground,  showing  a  weakness  of  leg. 
In  the  days  when  hogs  were  driven  overland  to  market,  it 
was  very  important  that  the  legs  should  be  strong,  capable 
of  endurance,  and  weak  paatema  were  then  very  objection- 
able.    While  we  do  not  drive  hogs  .much  to-day,  it  is  still 
necessary  in  many  locahties  to  do  so;  and,  whether  driven  or 
not,  the  hog  should  stand  up  strong  on  its  toes  on  short  paa- 
tenis,  as  an  evidence  of  ability  to  carry  its  weight  well.     If 
it  can  not  do  so,  then  the  pasterns  are  weak.     The  toes  of  the 
hog  should  be 
close   together, 
and  point  directs 
ly     forward. 
Sometimes,  when 
weak,  they  will 
spread  apart  and 
do   not   have  a 
strong    position. 
Such  feet  are  an 
indication  of  im- 

Flfun  188.     "TbeUciahouldbastroiu,  oapoblaot  proper  feeding 


Photocrmi^  by  Ibe 


and  show  a  lack 


of  bone  and  too  much  forced  growth  of  the  young  pig. 

The  body  of  the  hog  should  show  depth,  width,  and  com- 
pactness. The  chest  should  especially  show  plenty  of  girth. 
If  the  shoulders  are  wide  on  top,  the  chest  below  may  ap- 
pear narrow,  unless  the  fore  flajiks  are  very  full.  A  front 
view  displays  the  width  of  chest, '  while  from  the  aide  we 
may  note  its  depth  and  fullness  of  flank. 

The  back  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts;  for  here  the 
butcher  secures  the  choice  chops  and  roasts.  The  wider 
and  better  the  condition  of  back  and  loin,  the  more  high- 
class  cuts  the  butcher  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  car- 
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case.    In  the  older  and  larger  fat  bogs,  the  layer  of  fat  over 
the  back  is  very  thick,  ranging  from  two  to  three  inches. 
Such  animals  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  market  as 
"fat  backs,"  and  loi^  strips  of  the  fat  are  cut  from  this  part 
and  rendered  into  lard.    A  wide  back  is  an  indication  not 
only  of  the  condition  of  flesh,  but  also  of  the  capacity  below 
for  the  vital  organs  and  the  digestive  system.     Generally, 
a  long  rib  and  large  chest  capacity  go  with  width  on  top. 
In  inspecting  the  back,  as  viewed  from  one  side,  emphasize 
a  strong  carriage,with  a  sl^ht 
arching.      Young    pigs    fre- 
quently have   a   depression 
behind  the  shoulders,  which 
fills  up  on  fattening.    A  full, 
strong  development  at  this 
place  is  very  desirable. 

The  tides  of  the  hog 
should  be  fairly  deep  and 
smooth,  and  uniformly  so 
from  front  to  hind  flank. 
This  part  furnishes  the  bacon 
cuts;  hence  a  smooth,  uni- 
form condition  of  flesh  is 
important.  Creases  very 
commonly  occur   along  the 

upper  part  of  the  sides  and  ^t"''™;'^thiel'K"pbitwi'^ 
give  a  bad  ^pearance  to  the  "*  '"''™- 
body.  Often  one  may  easily  insert  the  fillers  in  these 
creases.  The  lard  type  does  not  have  a  long  side,  as  a 
rule;  neither  is  it  quite  flat,  as  viewed  from  one  side.  The 
form  tends  to  be  somewhat  oval,  especially  in  hogs  with 
Poland-China,  Duroc-Jersey,  or  Chester  White  blood,  con- 
sequently the  upper  part  of  the  side  projects  some  beyond 
the  lower  portion.  Emphasis  also  should  be  placed  on 
smoothness  of  fleshing,  and  quality  of  skin. 
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The  belly  of 
the  hog  should 
euggest  BE  little 
waste  as  pos- 
sible. A  paunchy 
condition,  that 
is,  a  round,  sleek 
form,  indicates 
excess  offal.  A 
clean,  straight 
Une,   as  viewed 

Titon  180.— The  bick  rfimiW  h.v.  a  itronc  «rri>cQ.  ""^     ™       ' 

with  *  BlJsbl  »rohinf.    Pbolociopb  by  Ow  author.  with    luU   fianks, 

is  what  is  wanted.  Where  an  excess  of  belly  occurs,  as  in 
the  case  of  old  sows,  buyers  throw  off  a  certain  amount  of 
weight,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  market,  "dock"  the  animals. 

The  hind  quarters  of  the  hog  include  the  rump  and  hams, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  carcass.     The  hams  represent 
a  high-priced  and  heavy-weighing  part,  so  that  a  thick,  full 
development  is  here  sought.    Standing  behind  the  hog,  one 
should  note  that  the  width  is  carried  full,  from  the  hips  back 
to  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  thighs 
should  be  wide- 
spread   on    the 
outside,andvery 
thickly  muscled 
between,  with 
the  twist  extend- 
ing  low   down 
toward      the 
hocks.    The  tail 
attachme  n  t 
should  not  be  set 

InTB    r*mof  rlontk  Ksurs  191.— "Tbo  sides  of  iho  ho(  ibould  be  tsirly 

low.  Great  depth  'a«,i,  .nd  .mooth."     Photo«r»pfi  by  the  .uthoiT 
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of  hame  is  of  prime  importance;  for,  if  lacking  here,  they 
will  be  deficient  in  the  amount  of  flesh  carried. 

From  one  side,  the  rump  should  be  long  on  top,  level 
rather  than  steep,  and  long  also  from  hip  to  hock.  A  very 
steep  rump  is  often  seen,  with  the  legs  carried  under  the 
body,  thus  fumishii^  a  weak  suppwrt.  The  steep  rump  does ' 
not  allow  a  good  position  of  legs.  Side  or  rear  view  should 
show  a  very  meaty  ham,  somewhat  bulging  in  its  lower  part. 
Smoothness  of  covering  of  ham  is  important,  as  wrinkles 
and  uneven  condition  injure  the  value  in  the  meat  trade. 

The  legs  of  the  bog,  as  viewed  in  front,  at  one  side,  and 
from  behind,  should  be  short  and  straight,  and  not  coarse 
of  bone.  The 
front  legs  some- 
times  nearly 
touch  at  the 
knees,  giving 
what  is  termed  a 
buck-kneed 
effect.  Thia  usu- 
ally accompanies 
the  narrow  chest. 
The  hind  legs 

frequently  are  Fisim  192.— a  good  leg  sttitude  of  the  boc.  Photo- 
close  together  at  «""''  '"■  *^"  •'"'■°^- 
the  hocks  with  the  feet  widely  spread  below  the  body.  Such 
a  position  usually  goes  with  a  narrow  thigh,  or  ham.  Pasterns 
and  feet  have  already  been  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and 
need  not  be  referred  to  again,  except  to  emphasize  the, correct 
position  of  these  parts  as  most  important  in  supporting  a 
heavy-weight  body. 

In  judging  breeding  stock  of  the  lard  type,  the  same 
general  features  are  to  be  considered,  making  exceptions  for 
sex  character  and  a  leaner  condition.  The  mature  male 
requires  a  head  showing  great  vigor  and  masculinity,  with 
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a  strong  jaw,  prominent  tusks,  breadth  of  forehead,  a  strong 
neck,  and  eome  thickness  of  shoulder.  Most  breeders  also 
prefer  breeding  stock  which  have  very  good  length,  and  are 
not  too  short  and  compact.  More  bone  is  looked  for  in  the 
boar  than  in  the  sow  or  fat  hog.  In  fact,  breeders  rarely 
criticise  a  boar  for  having  too  heavy  bone.  As  has  already 
been  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  breeds,  big-tyjie  hogs 
have  a  strong  arch  of  back  and  great  length.  A  big-type 
boar  at  12  months  of  age,  for  example,  often  stands  high, 
is  long,  strongly  arched  of  back,  and  appears  short  of  rib  for 
his  length.  With  maturity  he  fills  out,  however,  so  that  he 
really  does  not  seem  especially  leggy  after  all.    The  same 


Fiiur<   1S3. — "The  brood  aoir  abould  ahoir  lood  uh  Bod  laactfa,  uvl  fakro 

may  be  said  for  the  big  type  sow  at  12  to  18  months  of  age. 
Irrespective  of  type,  however,  the  brood  sow  should  show 
good  size  and  length,  and  have  a  strong,  well-eupported  back. 
Depth  and  length  are  most  valued  qualities  in  her  case,  as 
these  indicate  large  reproductive  capacity.  Sows  frequently 
are  too  light  in  bone  for  their  weight,  and  this  defect  should 
be  noted.  The  sow  should  be  quiet,  yet  active,  but  not 
nervous  and  excitable.  An  irritable  sow  is  almost  sure  to 
make  a  bad  mother  and  one  does  the  wise  thing  to  dispose 
of  that  kind,  wh«n  such  disposition  is  proven. 
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THE  BACON  TYPE  OF  HOG 

The  bacon  t]rpe  of  hog  is  produced  in  comparatively 
small  nmnbers  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  account  of  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  bacon,  no  doubt  more  hogs 
of  this  sort  will  be  bred  in  the  future  in  this  country. 

A  score  card  for  the  bacon  hog  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  special  features  emphasized  in  this  type. 

■COXK  CAED  FOB  BACON  HOOS. 


Scale  of  poiDts 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE:   34  Points. 

Wbiqbt,  market  hogs  should  weigh  160-220  lbs 

FoBif ,  long,  smooth;  level  back;  belly  neat 

QuAUTT,  hair  fine;  skin  smooth  and  free  of  wrinkles;  bone 

strong  but  not  coarse;  flesh  firm 

Condition,  well  covered  with  firm  flesh,  especially  on  back 

and  lorn 

Sttlb,  active  and  sprightly,  walking  true,  standing  up  well 

on  toes 

HEAD  AND  NECK:  8  Points. 


Snout,  medium  lojag;  face,  broad  at  e^es. 
Bse,  bright;  ears,  medium  siie, 


Etks,  good  sise,  bright;  ears,  medium  siie,  not  coarse 

Jowl,  not  very  wide,  muscular,  smooth;  neck  medium  long, 

muscular 

FORE  QUARTERS:   12  Points. 

SHoaLDBBSj  smooth,  well  laid  in;  breast,  full 

Laos,   medium  long,  straifcht,   well  placed,   not  coarse; 

pasterns  erect  and  straight 

BODY:  33  Points. 

Back,  medium  width,  slight  arch  neck  to  tail;  loin  same 

width,  strong,  full 

Rim,  well  sprung,  long;  side.  long,  smooth,  medium  deep. . 

Chest,  full,  even  with  shoulder;  flanks  full  and  low 

Bbllt,  firm,  trim,  thick,  not  fiabby  or  shrunken 

HINDQUARTERS:    13  Points. 

Ruiip,  same  width  as  back,  long,  level 

Hams,  full,  not  flabby;  thigh  tapering  toward  hock,  without 

folds  or  wrinkles 

Laos,  medium  long,  hocks  well  set  apart,  straight,  bone 

good,  pasterns  erect 


Total  score 


Perfect 
Score 


5 
10 

10 

G 

3 

2 

2 

4 
9 
3 


11 

12 

7 

3 


6 


100 


Score 
of  hog 
judged 


Judging  the  bacon  hog  requires  keeping  in  mind  certain 
important  features  wherein  this  type  differs  from  the  lard 
hog.  Bacon  is  the  first  consideration.  This  comes  from  the 
sides;  the  side  that  is  longest  and  smoothest,  with  fair  depth, 
therefore,  is  the  most  valuable.  But  bacon  must  not  be 
heavy  in  fat;  hence  the  condition  of  the  body  must  show 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  flesh.    For  these  reasons,  the 
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bacon  hog  shows  a  comparatively  narrow  back,  but  con- 
siderable length  of  body.  Over  the  back  of  the  bacon  bc^, 
a  uniform  depth  of  about  one  inch  of  fat  ia  ample,  rather  than 
the  ordinary  thickness  of  the  lard  type,  for  a  muscular  car- 
cass with  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  is  what  is  desired. 

The  shoulder 
of  th«  bacon  hog 
should  be  smooth, 
and  not  heavy  like 
the  lard  type,  but 
should  nicely 
blend  into  the 
body.  The  thick- 
ness between  the 

ngure    IM,— -The    ihoulder     of    the    buoon   hog  .        i.  • 

■hould   bo  inioutli  ond  out  hrary  like  the  Urd         sbOUlderS     IS     Uot 
Ivue."     Pholo»f»ph  by  Ihenulbor.  ,  ,        .         . 

great,  and  a  front 
view  shows  a  relatively  narrower  neck  and  chest  and  longer 
leg,  compared  with  the  iard  type. 

The  ham  of  the  bacon  hog  lacks  in  thickness,  yet  should 
be  long  on  top,  and 
taper  off  into  a  lean 
type,  with  no  great 
amount  of  fat.  From 
a  side  view,  the  ham 
cuts  away  more  on  its 
mider  part;  while  from 
behind,  the  thighs  are 
thin  and  are  usually 
well  split  up  between, 
producing     rather    a     Fip,„  ,95._a  e^p^i.™  of  h«a.  or  b««,  .ad 

shallow  twist.  «id  Urd  lyp.  pi«..     Photoip»phbyth..,.Uio,. 

The  belly  of  the  bacon  hog  should  show  just  as  little 
fullness  as  possible,  consistent  with  being  a  good  feeder. 
Any  evidence  of  paunchiness  or  thickness  here  is  objection- 
able.   The  lower  part  of  the  body  line  should  be  smooth  and 
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trim,  and  give  evidence  of  the  least  amount  of  offal.    A 
straight,  trim  line  from  front  to  hind  flank  is  desirable. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  bacon  type  is  that  of  a 
narrow,  long-bodied,  smooth-sided,  long-legged  hog,  not  too 
fat  in  any  portion.  The  excessive  length  of  leg,  which  often 
prevails,  is  to  be  criticised;  otherwise  these  features  of  con- 
formation are  very  desirable  and  should  be  maintained. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  Quality  as  an  important  feature  of  the  hog. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  seams,  or  creases,  and  why  objectionable. 

3.  The  pasterns,  past  and  present. 

4.  The  nve  features  most  hi^ly  rated  in  the  scale  of  points. 

5.  The  "shield"  and  its  significance. 

6.  The  relation  of  breast  to  shoulder  and  constitution. 

7.  Where  the  most  important  "cuts"  are  found  in  the  carcass. 

8.  Differences  between  breeding  stock  and  that  for  the  butcher. 

9.  The  meaning  of  bacon  type. 
ID.  Relation  of  bacon  form  to  offal. 

SOME  NEIGHBORHOOD  INVESTIGATIONS 

11.  Place  on  a  township  map  the  locations  of  market  feeders  of 

hogs. 

12.  Do  fevers  breed  or  purchase  the  stock  fed? 

13.  What  attention  is  given  to  quality  by  men  buying  hogs? 

14.  Does  the  lard  or  the  bacon  type  prevail  in  your  locality? 

15.  Bring  to  class  a  score-card  recora  of  some  animal  in  the  home 

herd. 

16.  Organize  a  local  swine- judging  contest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

FEEDING  SWINE 

The  production  of  pork  is  a  great  industry  in  America, 
the  United  States  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
world  in  this  field  of  live-stock  husbandry.  This  leadership 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  pork  is  produced  more  cheaply 
than  any  other  meat,  and  the  average  man  can  feed  and  care 
for  pigs  with  more  satisfaction,  and  better  prospects  of  gain, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  farm  animal.  In  the  com 
belt  hogs  and  com  seem  a  natural  combination,  so  that  in 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  swine  husbandry  is  highly  devel- 
oped. By  the  1920  United  States  Census  there  were  almost 
sixty  million  pigs  of  different  ages  in  this  country.  The 
states  having  three  million  or  more  swine  are  the  following, 
in  relative  order:  Iowa  7,864,000;  Illinois  4,640,000;  Mis- 
souri 3,888,000;  Indiana  3,757,000;  Nebraska  3,422,000,  and 
Ohio  3,084,000.  Three  states  were  in  the  two  million  class, 
namely  Minnesota,  Georgia,  and  Texas. 

The  food  requirements  for  swine  have  been  studied  more 
extensively  perhaps,  than  of  any  other  farm  animal.  This 
fact  is  due  in  part  to  the  ease  with  which  swine  may  be 
handled  and  fed,  and  records  made  of  growth  and  fattening. 
Exact  feeding  standards,  however,  are  not  generally  applied 
in  pork  production.  The  following  standards,  the  modified 
Wolff-Lehmann,  as  given  by  Henry  and  Morrison,*  show  the 
actual  needs  for  fattening  pigs,  and  brood  sows  with  pigs. 

A  study  of  these  standards  makes  clear  that,  as  a  pig 
increases  in  weight  while  fattening,  there  is  a  steady  decline 
in  the  body  requirements  for  dry  matter,  digestible  crude 
protein,  and  total  digestible  nutrients,  while  the  nutritive 

*Feeda  and  Feedinc.  1017. 
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grows  wider.  Digestion  experiments  with 
e  during  growth  show  also  the  Eame  decline 
in  the  need  for  dry  matter,  protein,  and  total  nutrients.  In 
other  words,  the  body  requirements  of  the  pig  in  either 
growth  or  fattening  call  for  a  gradual  leBseuing  of  the  protein 
in  the  ration  with  an  increase  of  carbohydrates. 


k  DAILT  nESnra  stindakd  fob  9wm  m  1,000  lbb.  utb  wxioht. 

Digestible 

Total 

Age  and  condition 

Dry 

digestible 

Nutritive 

matter 

protein 

nutrients 

ratio 

Fattening  pigs 

PouDdB 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Weight  SoisO  Ibe 

46.2-51.0 

7.8-8.5 

41.0-45.4 

1:4.04.5 

"       50-100"  

37.040.8 

6.5-6.0 

32.9-36.4 

1:5.0-5.6 

"     100-150"  

32.4-35.8 

4.44.9 

28.8-31.9 

1:5.5-6.2 

"     150-200"  

29.(W2.0 

3.5-3.9 

25.8-28.6 

l*.2-7.0 

"     20l>-250"  

25.5-38.1 

3.^3.4 

22.7-25.0 

l*.5-7.3 

"     250-300 "  

22.4-24.8 

2.6-2.9 

20.0-22.0 

1 :6.7-7.5 

Brood  sows  with  pigs 

20.0-24.0 

2.4-2.7 

18.0-2 1.0 

1 :6.0-7.0 

Pigure  190.— Yorlmhifs  brood  torn  oi 


The  type  of  food  best  suited  to  the  pig  is  of  a  concentrated 
form.  The  pig  has  a  single  stomach,  rather  hmited  in  capac- 
ity, and,  therefore,  it  can  not  consume  roughage  hke  the  cow 
or  sheep  with  their  compound  stomachs  and  much  greater 
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relative  capacities.  It  is  true  that  hogs  will  do  well  on  succu- 
lent forage  crops  and  pastures,  but  even  then  the  total 
amount  eaten  is  comparatively  small.  The  older  class  of 
hogs  in  winter  will  eat  the  leafy  roughage  of  alfalfa  or  clover 
to  some  extent,  but  too  much  of  this  should  not  be  fed. 
The  standard  grains,  and  mill  products  are  best  suited 
to  the  digestive  tract  of  the  hog. 

The  preparation  of  the  food  for  swine  has  received  con- 
siderable attention.  Various  experimenters  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  cooking  the  food  for  swine  injures  the 
digestibility  of  the  proteins,  and  that  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  feeding  raw  rather  than  cooked  food.  Soaking 
grain  may  be  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case  of  old 
com  that  is  hard  and  dry.  In  comparative  experiments  in 
feeding  soaked  whole  wheat  and  dry  whole  wheat,  conducted 
by  the  author  at  the  Indiana  station,  and  by  Snyder  and 
Burnett  at  the  Nebraska  station,  a  slight  advantage  came 
from  soaking  the  grain.  The  grinding  of  grain  for  hogs  has 
been  somewhat  advantageous.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wis- 
consin, fed  ground  and  shelled  com  in  comparison  for  ten 
winters,*  and  found  that  on  the  average  it  required  501  pounds 
of  whole  com  and  wheat  middlings  for  100  pounds  of  gain, 
and  only  471  pounds  of  com  meal  and  middlings  for  an  equal 
gain.  Eward,  of  Iowa,  and  King,  of  Indiana  station,  have 
found  that  no  special  advantage  is  secured  by  grinding  com 
for  young  pigs,  but  as  they  pass  beyond  3  or  4  months  of  age 
somewhat  better  gains  are  made  from  ground  or  soaked  grain. 
Com-and-cob  meal  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  pig, 
but,  if  fed,  the  cob  should  be  ground  fine. 

The  relationship  of  age  of  pigs  to  digestibility  of  food  and 
gains  in  weight  has  been  shown  in  digestion  experiments 
conducted  by  Prof.  Eward,  of  Iowa.  He  found  that  a  pig 
weighing  60  pounds  digests  corn  fed  in  different  wajrs  with 
somewhat  more  efiiciency  than  one  weighing  200  pounds. 

•Feeda  and  Feeding,  1017. 
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It  has  long  been  known  that,  as  pigs  grow  older,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  requires  more  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
live  weight.  If  we  apply  the  relationship  of  age  to  weight, 
then  of  a  large  number  of  animals  fed  at  different  weights,  as 
shown  by  Henry  and  Morrison,*  the  amount  of  food  required 
for  100  pounds  gain  in  hve  weight  steadily  increased  from 
293  for  a  pig  weighing  from  15  to  50  pounds,  up  to  535  pounds 
for  one  weighing  from  300  to  350  pounds.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  note  that,  as  the  pig  gained  in  weight,  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  food  eaten  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  The  average  daily  gain  in  live  weight 
increased  up  to  300  pounds,  after  which  it  fell  off  slightly. 

The  injBuence  of  breed  in  pork  production,  so  far  as  the 
relationship  of  food  consumed  to  gains  in  weight  is  con- 
cerned, is  problematical.  In  experiments  reported  upon  by 
Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  of  Canada,  f  in  which  five  tests  were  con- 
ducted upon  six  breeds  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  three  tests  at  the  Iowa  station,  no  very  satisfactory 
results  were  secured.  "Why,  for  instance,"  writes  Prof. 
Day,  *'do  Berkshires,  Yorkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poland- 
Chinas  range  all  the  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list  in  the  different  tests;  and  why  would  an  average  of  the 
Ontario  tests  give  a  rating  of  the  breeds  which  is  entirely 
different  from  an  average  of  the  Iowa  tests?"  In  the  opinion 
of  many  practical  swine  breeders,  some  breeds  produce  pork 
more  economically  than  others,  but  we  have  very  insufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  one  breed  is  better  than  another. 

Mineral  food  for  swine  is  of  first  importance.  When 
we  realize  that  an  animal  can  not  live  without  iron  in  its 
blood,  and  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  bony  system  con- 
sists of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  we  must  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  substances  in  the  food.  For  many 
years  swine  growers  in  the  com  belt  have  been  accustomed 
to  placing  ashes  or  soft  coal  in  the  pig  lots.    This  was  eaten 

•Fe«dB  and  Feeding,  1017. 
tProductive  Swine  HuBbandry,  1915. 
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by  the  pigs,  but  why,  the  farmer  did  not  know.  Prof.  Henry, 
of  Wisconsin,  early  in  experimental  swine  feeding  demoo- 
Btrated  that  the  bones  of  hogs  that  had  been  fed  com  alone 
were  deficient  in  ash,  and  broke  much  more  easily  than  those 
of  hc^  fed  com  and  mineral  matter.  Since  then  other 
experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  minerals  are  sn 
actual  necessity  in  the  diet  of  swine  as  well  as  of  other  farm 
animals.  If  hogs  are  fed  on  clover  or  alfalfa,  with  com, 
they  will  obtain  in  the  legumes  considerable  mineral  matter, 
but  where  concentrates  are  largely  relied  upon  for  feeding. 


Figure  1D7. — Bom  on  iKilra  puturp,  Orrmn  AOTieultuial  Eipetiment 
Station.     Photognph  by  the  author. 

especially  com,  minerals  in  some  form  are  a  necessity.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  limestone,  fine 
bone  meal,  and  salt  will  make  a  satisfactory  mineral  for 
swine.  Various  kinds  of  mixtures  are  used  by  different 
feeders,  many  of  whom  also  use  flowers  of  sulphur,  copperas 
and  salt,  for  medicinal  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  other 
minerals  used.  For  brood  sows  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith  recom- 
mends* a  combination  of  12  parts  charcoal,  3  parts  ur- 
slacked  lime,  ground  bone  or  ground  rock  phosphate,  and  1 
part  common  salt.     Wood  ashes  in  the  same  quantity  as 
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the  lime  he  thinks  would  improve  the  combination.    But 
very  little  salt  seems  to  be  needed  by  swine. 

Water  for  swine  seems  to  have  an  unusual  place  in  the 
animal  economy;  for,  besides  its  customary  use  as  a  drink, 
it  is  used  extensively  to  prepare  slop  foods,  and  is  also  highly 
esteemed  by  the  hog  for  bathing  purposes.  In  cold  weather 
hogs  do  not  drink  so  heavily,  excepting  through  slop  feed, 
but  in  warm  weather  they  need  more  water.  Commenting 
on  the  fact  that  a  new  bom  pig's  body  consists  of  80  per  cent 
water,  while  that  of  a  fat  hog  weighing  400  pounds  con- 
tains 35  per  cent,  Prof.  Evvard  says.* 

"The  main  point  is  that  all  pigs  require  a  lot  of  water  regardless  of 
their  own  water  content  and  we  should  aim  to  ^ve  it  to  them  liberaUy. 
We  should  allow  more  water  in  summer  than  m  winter,  because  of  the 
higher  temperature.  Some  of  our  sows  in  January  drank  around  four 
pounds  of  water  per  head  daily,  whereas  in  April  they  daily  drank  24 
pounds.  The  water  consumption  per  pound  ot  dry  matter  ranged  from 
1<3  pound  in  cold  winter  up  to  7.6  pounds  in  warm  springtime.'' 

Pigs  greatly  relish  a  bath  in  warm  weather,  and  will 
throw  themselves  down  in  any  wet  place,  and  wallow.  They 
do  not  cool  off  as  freely  as  other  animals  by  the  radiation 
of  moisture  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  so  obtain  relief  in 
a  wallow.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  swine  growers  sup- 
ply drinking  water  to  the  stock  through  fountains  attached 
to  barrels  holding  water,  and  also  provide  shallow  con- 
crete-lined bathing  pools. 

The  feeding  of  the  brood  sow  prior  to  farrowing  calls  for 
a  ration  fairly  rich  in  protein.  For  fall  farrowing,  a  legume 
pasture,  or  rape  forage,  and  com  make  an  excellent  diet. 
If  for  spring  farrowing,  then  during  the  winter  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  a  Uttle  leafy  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  a  mixture  of 
10  parts  com,  5  parts  middlings  and  1  part  tankage  or  meat 
meal.  Prof.  Smith  states  f  that  a  mature  sow  in  breeding 
condition  can  be  maintained,  as  a  rule,  by  a  little  less  than 
one  and  one  fourth  pounds  of  average  grain  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  of  livQ  weight.  The  brood  sow  should  be  brought  to 

*Pamphlet  published  in  1921  by  Hampshire  Swine  Association. 
tPork  Production,  1920. 
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farrowing  in  good  condition,  but  not  fat.  About  three 
weeks  before  farrowing  the  bow  should  have  her  ration 
changed  to  a  combination  of  5  parts  each  by  weight  of  brao 
and  middlings,  and  1  part  each  of  linseed  meal  and  tankage 
or  meat  meal.  She  should  also  receive  some  skimmed  milk 
in  her  ration,  if  avaUable.  After  farrowing,  this  ration  may 
be  continued  for  a  few  days,  until  the  pigs  and  the  mother 
get  strong  on  their  feet,  when  the  ration  may  be  changed 
again  to  allow  the  use  of  part  com.  If  one  is  not  able  to 
make  up  this  ration,  one  should  endeavor  to  give  as  nearly 


Figure  198.— iDterior  of  moJc]  lowm  piggery.  eooUining  uniUry  pent,  wallow 
tnd  diniing  tuk.     Photogrmpta  by  E.  J.  Hall. 

a  balanced    ration  as    possible,  not  relying    too    much 
on  com,  but  using  in  part  some  form  of  protein  food. 

The  feeding  of  suckling  pigs  is  at  first  largely  of  the 
mother's  milk.  When  about  2  weeks  old  the  young  ones,  if 
given  a  chance,  will  begin  to  drink  some  slop  along  with  the 
mother.  Then  a  creep  should  be  provided  for  them,  and 
a  small  trough  arranged,  in  which  is  placed  a  thin  slop  of 
milk,  wheat  middhngs,  and  oatmeal  or  sieved  ground  oaU. 
As  the  pigs  get  older  they  may  be  fed  lightly  of  shelled  com 
scattered  around,  preferably  soaked  for  very  young  pigs. 
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It  is  important  that  these  pigs  be  kept  growing,  and  have 
plenty  of  exercise.  They  may  be  weaned  at  10  to  12  weeks 
of  age,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  feeding  of  young  breeding  pigs  after  nursing  is  over 
is  largely  a  proposition  of  making  a  good  growth  and  strong 
muscular  body.  For  stock  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  to 
feed  in  summer  on  pasture  of  legumes  or  rape,  with  1  to  2 
pounds  of  grain  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  In  winter, 
feed  a  small  amount  of  legume  hay  and  a  mixture  similar  to 
that  given  the  brood  sow  some  weeks  prior  to  farrowing. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  for  young  growing  pigs  than  skim 
milk,  which  should  be  supplied.  Where  com  is  the  main 
concentrate  available  for  feeding,  meat  meal  or  tankage 
should  by  all  means  be  purchased,  as  it  does  much  to  balance 
the  ration  and  also  adds  to  the  palatabiUty. 

In  feeding  the  boar  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  he 
must  never  be  fat,  but  be  muscular,  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Some  green  food  is  desirable  in  summer,  but  not  too  much. 
If  legume  or  rape  forage  is  available,  then  a  Ught  feed  of 
com  may  be  given,  although  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
com  and  middlings  would  be  better,  with  5  per  cent  tankage 
added.  The  boar  should  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  well- 
fenced  lot  in  which  shade  and  housing  is  provided^  and 
he  should  eat  his  food  with  keen  appetite. 

The  fattening  of  pigs  in  the  com  belt  is  usually  based 
on  a  generous  use  of  com,  along  with  pasture  of  some  kind 
in  summer  and  fall.  Pigs  an  legumes,  with  corn  for  con- 
centrates, have  essentially  a  balanced  ration,  and  thrive 
thereon.  Pigs  fattened  in  the  dry  lot  may  be  fed  such  con- 
centrates as  are  available,  according  to  the  section  of 
country.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  hogs  reaching  the  Chicago 
market  are  fed  on  com  and  tankage,  a  combination  of  10 
parts  of  the  former  and  1  of  the  latter  being  very  satisfactory. 
Skim  milk  is  invaluable  in  fattening,  and  suppUes  much 
needed  protein  and  ash  with  such  a  mineral-deficient  carbo- 
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hydrate  as  corn.  Wheat  middlings  b  a  popular  concentrate 
used  in  fattening  hogs,  but  Prof.  Eward  states*  that  in  the 
tests  at  the  Iowa  sta^ 
tion  they  have  found 
that  it  takes  about  150 
pounds  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  tankage, 
when  fed  on  good  past- 
ure, to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  gain  as 
100  poimds  of  shelled 
com  and  tankage.  One 
of  the  diflicultieB  with 
the  wheat  middlings, 
especially  if  of  a  low 
rill?  gr^de,  is  that  it  does 
;^^    not  contain  enough  net 
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hundred    pounds.     The 

adaptability  of  the  hog  to  consuming   a  wide   range  of 


Figure  200.— Two  lota  of  hom  fed    Hi   tht   Ohio  EiperimFnt  8l«tLon.     The 
UnJuce.     PbotocrHpb  from  Ohio  Eiperimeat  SUlion. 

food  stuffs  makes    the    subject  of  fattening  a  relatively 
simple  matter.     Over  much  of  the  United  States  com  is 

■Hunpahin  Swio*  AwxiatioB  puophlet,  1B21. 
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the  chief  concentrate  used,  but  in  the  Northwest,  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  in  Canada,  and  Europe  barley  is  com- 
monly used,  and  is  regarded  as  making  the  best  grade 
of  pork.  In  the  West  and  Southwest  Kafir  com  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  corn,  while  in  much  of  the  South 
peanuts  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  fattening  hogs. 
Peanuts,  however,  produce  a  soft  pork,  and  so  must  be  fed 
with  care.  Cottonseed  meal  has  been  fed  to  some  extent; 
but,  as  it  contains  an  ingredient  poisonous  to  hogs,  it  is  unsafe 
as  a  hog  feed,  excepting  in  very  small  amounts  for  periods  not 


E^iure  201.~Tbe  leU-feeder  lor  hogi.     Pliotoarapb  fiom  Tin  Formtr. 

exceeding  40  days.  Meat  meal,  or  tankage,  oi)  account  of 
its  high  per  cent  of  protein  and  its  freedom  from  carbohy- 
drates, makes  an  invaluable  material  for  using  with  com, 
barley,  rice,  and  millstuifs  of  similar  composition. 

The  self-feeder  for  swine  has  come  into  great  popularity 
in  recent  years.  This  is  a  hox^tike  arrai^ment,  with  the 
back  vertical,  and  the  front  at  a  slant  after  the  style  of  a 
letter  V.  The  food  is  placed  in  the  wide  top,  and  gradually 
sifts  out  at  the  bottom  point  into  a  feed  trough.  Self- 
feeders   contain  two  or  more  compartments,  a  different 
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kind  of  food  being  placed  in  each  one.  The  pig  goes  to  the 
self-feeder  and  eats  to  suit  himself.  This  has  been  called  the 
"cafeteria"  or  "free  choice"  Qrstem  of  feeding.  Elxperiments 
at  a  number  of  our  stations  have  shown  that  pigs  fattened 
by  this  method  gained  more  rapidly  than  those  hand-fed, 
and  essentially  balanced  their  rations  themselves.  The 
labor  bill  with  pigs  thus  fed  is  greatly  reduced,  and  there  is 
less  waste  of  feed  than  there  is  where  com  is  scattered  over 
the  ground.  In  experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  Eward  at 
the  Iowa  station,  in  comparison  with  hand-fed  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  the  free-choice-fed  pigs  had  the  advantage 
in  gains  in  weight  and  cost  of  production.  In  experiments 
conducted  by  Prof.  L.  A.  Weaver  at  the  Missouri  station,* 
pigs  fattened  with  the  eelf-feeder  gained  more  rapidly  than 
those  which  had  been  hand-fed,  but  with  no  difference  in 
economy  of  gain. 

"It  is  apparent,"  writes  Prof.  Weaver,  "that  the  advantage  which 
the  self-feeder  method  will  have  in  any  specific  instance  over  hand- 
feeding,  in  regard  to  rate  of  gain,  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
ability  of  the  person  doing  the  hand-feeding  to  feed  so  that  the  hogs  wiXL 
consume  a  maximum  amount  of  feed.  In  practically  all  cases,  when 
the  self-fed  hogs  gained  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  hand-fed, 
they  also  consumed  more  feed." 

The  self-feeder  is  not  generally  suited  to  breeding  stock, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  assume  control  over  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  in  order  to  prevent  fattening.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Smith,  however,  regards  the  use  of  the  self-feeder  during 
the  winter,  for  pregnant  sows  and  gilts,  as  a  safe  method,  f 
He  recommends  to  feed  in  it  a  good  quality  of  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  cut  fine  or  ground  and  mixed  with  com,  and 
the  proportion  of  hay  so  regulated  that  the  consumption 
of  com  will  not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  proper  condition  and  weight.  "However,"  he  says, 
"great  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  consumption  of  com 
is  not  excessive.  In  the  hands  of  a  careless  feeder,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  self-feeder  would  prove  disastrous." 

*Self-Feedera  for  Fatteaing  Swine.     Bulletin  144  Mo.  Ag.  Exp.  Station,  1917. 
tPork  Production,  1920. 
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m  FRODUCnVE  PORK  PRODUCTION  TAKE  NOTE 

1.  Where  the  industry  centers. 

2.  Of  the  relative  needs  of  protein  and  digestible  nutrients  in  gains 

in  weight  with  fattenmg  pigs. 

3.  As  to  how  food  should  be  prepared. 

4.  Of  the  amount  of  food  required  for  100  pounds  gain  at  different 

ages. 

5.  If  the  Duroc-Jersey  will  feed  more  profitably  than  the  Poland 

China. 

6.  What  part  mineral  matter  plays  in  growth  and  development. 

7.  How  tne  nursing  sow  should  be  fed. 

8.  When  a  pig  creep  should  be  used. 

9.  Of  the  part  jcom  plays  in  fattening  market  swine. 

10.  Of  results  from  using  the  self-feeder. 

STUDIES  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  PIG  CLUBS 

11.  How  do  each  of  ten  farmers  prepare  their  concentrates  for  their 

sows  and  pigs? 

12.  To  what  weight  do  your  neighbors  feed  their  pijacs  for  market? 

13.  Make  up  a  statement  of  mineral  foods  fed  by  different  farmers. 

14.  Note  the  provisions  for  watering  swine  on  several  farma. 

15.  At  what  age  are  pigs  weaned  in  yoxxc  community? 

16.  Give  five  rations  m  use  for  fattening  swine  for  market. 

17.  Make  a  self-feeder  and  report  on  its  construction  and  cost. 

18.  Ascertain  if  self-feeders  are  in  use  about  home,  and  with  what 

success. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  CARE  OF  SWINE 

The  care  of  the  sow  and  pigs  at  farrowing  requires  watch- 
ful attention.  The  sides  of  the  pen  in  which  the  sow  farrows 
should  be  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  the  mother  from 
lying  on  her  pigs.  This  guard  may  consist  of  a  plank  or  a 
2x4  piece  fastened  about  6  inches  above  the  floor,  and  8  or 
10  inches  out  from  the  side  of  the  pen.  But  very  little  bed- 
ding should  be  placed  in  the  farrowing  pen;  for,  if  it  is  too 
thick,  the  small,  more  or  less  weak  newly  bom  pigs  may  get 
tangled  in  it,  and  have  difficulty  in  getting  about theirmother. 
The  dam  should  not  be  disturbed  while  farrowing,  and  the 
pen  should  be  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
protected  from  cold  drafts  and  dampness.  Some  careful 
herdsmen  remove  the  pigs  from  the  dam  as  fast  as  farrowed, 
and  place  them  in  barrels  or  baskets  partly  filled  with  straw. 
In  cold  weather  a  jug  of  warm  water  buried  in  the  straw  will 
keep  the  little  pigs  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  The 
young  pigs  should  be  allowed  to  nimse  the  mother  every  2  or 
3  hoima  the  first  day,  and  then  after  24  hours  be  left  with 
her  for  good.  If,  however,  she  is  nervous  and  irritable,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  the  pigs  from  her  2  or  3  da3^,  allowing 
them  to  nurse  at  intervals. 

The  separation  of  pigs  into  different  groups,  according  to 
sex,  age,  and  condition,  is  important,  if  one  is  to  care  for  them 
properly.  When  the  pigs  are  weaned,  the  gilts  should  be 
separated  from  the  boar  pigs,  and  each  group  fed  and  cared  for 
separately.  The  older  gilts  should  receive  attention  pre- 
paratory for  sale  or  placing  in  the  breeding  herd,  while  the 
mature  sows  naturally  must  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  them- 
selves.   The  service  boar  requires  a  strong  pen  or  paddock, 
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where  he  may  be  kept  under  restraint  and  properly  fed. 
Hogs  being  fattened  for  the  market  naturally  receive  different 
feed  from  the  breeding  stock,  and  so  must  be  kept  by  them- 
selves. On  many  farms  the  careful  separation  of  the  animals 
into  groups  as  indicated  may  not  be  possible  in  all  details, 
but  the  more  carefully  this  separation  is  observed,  the  more 
success  will  attend  the  herd  development. 

The  sanitation  of  the  swine  quarters  is  of  first  importance. 
The  pens  should  be  kept  free  from  filth  and  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  manure,  and  the  floors  should  be  kept  reasonably 
dry.  One  may  keep  swine  in  almost  any  kind  of  building, 
but  a  dry  floor  and  clean  conditions  are  equally  important 
whatever  the  kind  of  house  occupied.  The  drainage  about 
the  swine  quarters  should  be  away  from  the  buildings  and 
yards,  to  promote  sanitation.  Unfortunately  there  are  too 
many  farms  where  the  hogs  are  obUged  to  live  and  wallow  in 
mud  and  manure,  where  disease  germs  abound.  Sanitary 
conditions  in  the  swine  building  may  be  improved  by  the 
free  use  of  slacked  lime  sprinkled  on  the  floors  of  the  pens, 
and  by  freely  whitewashing  the  walls. 

The  bedding  of  swine  is  customary  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  in  winter.  The  house  or 
shelter  should  itself  be  comfortable,  so  that  too  much  bed- 
ding will  not  be  used.  Wheat  straw  makes  the  best  bedding; 
but,  if  so  much  is  used  that  the  pigs  bury  themselves  in  it  in 
cold  weather,  when  they  come  out  to  be  fed,  they  are  liable 
to  catch  cold  due  to  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Only 
a  moderate  amount  of  straw,  therefore,  should  be  used.  In 
the  South  very  little  bedding  is  needed  in  winter,  while  in 
the  warm  season  no  bedding  is  required  in  the  North. 

Exercise  for  swine  is  regarded  as  a  necessity.  The  tend- 
ency in  cold  weather  is  for  the  pigs  to  huddle  close  together 
under  the  straw  and  move  about  in  the  air  as  little  as  possible. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  fattening,  exercise  is  not  so  important, 
but  with  the  breeding  herd  it  is  quite  different.     If  the  sows 
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are  to  have  strong,  vigorous  pigs,  they  must  have  enough 
exercise  to  keep  them  healthy  and  strong.  Many  boars  are 
useless,  because  from  lack  of  exercise  they  take  on  too  much 
flesh  and  become  inactive.  On  this  subject  Prof.  W.  W. 
Smith  well  says,* 

"Exercise  |>Tomote8  a  looee,  open  condition  of  the  bowels  and  does 
much  io  maintain  a  healthful  functioning  of  the  other  organs  of  elimina- 
tion, exercise  contributes  streng^th  and  vitality,  reduces  the  chances  of 
disease,  costs  nothing,  and  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  breeding  thrift." 

In  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  drive  the  pigs  about  in  the 
lots  or  near-by  yards,  scattering  some  com  and  causing 
them  to  move  about  in  search  of  it.  When  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  so;  but,  if  the  pigs  live  in 
colony  houses  and  come  to  central  feeding  troughs,  they  wiU 
be  compelled  to  move  about  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise aod  80  will  secure  some  exercise. 

The  care  of  pigs  in  hot  weather  has  much  to  do  with  their 
successful  development.  They  should  be  provided  with 
shade,  if  possible.  A  woods-pasture  is  invaluable  as  a  shelter 
from  the  hot  sun.  Portable  pens  or  cots,  that  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  across  the  floor  through  openings  on  oppo- 
site sides,  will  furnish  shade  and  may  be  fairly  comfortable. 
A  flat-roofed,  low,  open-sided  shed  in  the  pig  lot,  that  costs 
but  little  for  labor  and  material,  will  also  furnish  shade. 

A  wallow  in  warm  weather  gives  the  hog  supreme  satis- 
faction. The  unsanitary  character  of  mud  wallows  is  to  be 
strictly  condemned,  but  the  use  of  the  modern  concrete 
wallow,  in  which  water  may  be  kept  reasonably  free  of  filth, 
is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Parasites  affecting  swine  are  both  internal  and  external. 
Hogs  are  very  often  infested  with  round  worms  which  may 
be  as  large  as  a  common  lead  pencil,  and  are  a  serious  drain 
on  their  vitality.  The  eggs  and  embryo  forms  of  the  para- 
sites are  found  in  muddy,  filthy  yards  and  lots.  If  one  is  to 
have  healthy  quarters,  it  will  be  very  important  to  keep 

*Pork  ProduoUon.  1921. 
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tiie  yards  really  sanitary,  and  rotate  the-  use  oi  feed  lots 
and  pastures,  so  that  they  m^  not  become  infested. 
If  hogs  feed  on  land  that  has  been  continuously  used  for  this 
purpose,  para^tes  are  sure  to  prevail.  One  may  treat  hogs 
infested  with  worms  as  follows,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
From  3  to  5  grains  of  santonin  and  from  5  to  8  grains  of 
calomel,  are  used  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight  of  pig. 
The  hogs  should  receive  no  feed  for  10  or  12  hours,  after 
which  they  are  turned  to  the  feed  trough  in  which  there  is 


Ficuie  S02. —  A  voodA-pMlun  ind  feed  yud  for  pin.     PhoMKriiph  by  ths 

slightly  moistened  ground  feed,  over  which  the  necessary 
amount  of  powder  has  been  sprinkled.  The  hogs  should 
then  be  kept  from  other  feed  for  10  hours  (u*  so,  in  order  to 
give  the  medicine  time  to  do  efficient  work. 

External  parasites,  such  as  body  lice,  often  become  very 
abimdant.  These  are  easily  destroyed  by  giving  the  skin  a 
brushing  of  crude  petroleum.  If  many  hogs  need  treatment, 
they  should  be  driven  throu^  a  dipping  vat,  in  which  water 
has  been  filled  nearly  to  the  desired  height,  on  the  surface 
of  which  should  be  placed  about  an  inch  of  the  crude  oil. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the  iuteriOT  of  the  hog  plant  occa- 
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siooally  with  crude  oil  and  especially  the  sleeping  quarters. 

Hog  cholera  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  swine. 
It  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  germ.     The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  general  sickness,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
stomach  and  intestines,  enlargements  of  the  glands,  weak- 
ness of  the  legs,  causing  staggering,  stiffness,  etc.     Pigs  may 
be  sick  for  several  weeks  or  months  before  they  die.     A 
large  amount  of 
research  work 
has   been  given 
this  disease,  and 
swine  plague, 
which    is    much 
the     same,    but 
without  satisfac- 
tory results.     In 
recent   years    it 
has   been   satis- 
factorily demon- 
strated that  pigs 
may    be    made 
immune  from 
cholera  by  in- 
jecting    into 
healthy  animals 

a  scrum  prepared  from  the  blood  of  swine.  There  are  two 
methods  of  vaccinating,  one,  the  "single  method,"  in  which 
serum  alone  is  injected  into  young  p^,  which 
makes  them  immune  for  3  months  or  bo.  In  the 
other,  the  "simultaneous  method,"  the  serum  is  intro- 
duced and,  at  the  same  time  in  another  place,  a  small  amount 
of  blood  that  has  been  taken  from  a  hog  sick  with  cholera. 
This  serum  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  inner  thigh  of  a 
pig,  or  behind  the  ear  of  a  large  hog.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  herds  of  swine  given   treatment  to  prevent  cholera 
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are  made  immune.  As  cholera  is  highly  contagious,  great 
care  should  be  used  to  prevent  any  exposure  of  healthy  pigs. 
It  is  even  unsafe  for  a  person  working  with  healthy  pigs  to 
visit  a  diseased  herd,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  conveying 
the  disease  by  means  of  his  shoes.  Every  farm  on  which 
cholera  prevails  should  have  a  sign  at  the  entrance  to  the 
farm,  stating  that  cholera  is  in  the  herd. 

Tuberculosis  among  swine  is  common,  especially  in  herds 
fed  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  that  has  not  been  pasteurized. 
This  disease  is  most  common,  therefore,  among  pigs  fed  in 
dairy  districts.  When  fed  in  connection  with  healthy  cattle, 
pastured  on  forage  crops,  and  given  concentrates,  tuber- 
culosis is  not  a  common  disease  among  swine.  The  best 
method  of  preventing  it  is  to  feed  no  milk  excepting  with  the 
certainty  that  it  comes  from  a  healthy  source  and  to  keep  a 
herd  of  cattle  known  to  be  free  from  this  disease.  Pigs 
valued  at  millions  of  dollars  are  condemned  at  packing  houses 
each  year  on  account  of  having  tuberculosis.  The  affected 
pig  can  not  be  cured. 

Removing  the  tusks  of  the  boar  often  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. A  mature  boar,  with  long  sharp  tusks,  is  a  source  of 
danger,  as  a  person  may  be  seriously  injured  by  them.  They 
are,  therefore,  usually  removed  in  well  managed  herds.  The 
following  method  is  recommended  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Day:* 

"The  boar  is  first  made  fast  to  a  post  by  means  of  a  rope  noosed 


about  his  upper  jaw  back  of  the  upper  tusks.    Then  one  man  takes  a 
crowbar  ana  another  a  sharp  chisel  and  a  hammer.     The  sharp  edn 
the  crowbar  is  pktced  against  the  tusk  near  its  base,  and  held  firmly  in 


position,  and  the  edge  of  the  cold  chisel  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tusk  directly  across  from,  and  even  with,  the  edge  or  the  crowbar. 
A  sharp  blow  with  the  hanuner  on  the  cold  chisel  does  the  job." 

Marking  the  litters  of  pigs  is  very  necessary  in  pure-bred 
herds.  The  young  pigs  may  be  given  ear  tags,  when  3  or  4 
weeks  old,  as  indicated  on  page  54,  but  these  tags  often  get 
torn  from  the  ears  of  pigs,  and  the  tag  is  then  lost.  Numbers 
may  be  easily  tattooed  in  the  ears  of  pigs  of  the  white  breeds, 
as  is  commonly  done  in  England.    In  the  United  States 

^Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  1915. 
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various  methods  of  notching  the  ear  of  the  pig  at  2  or  3  weeks 
of  age  are  used.  With  a  common  punch,  such  as  is  used  for 
cutting  holes  in  leather,  a  shallow  notch  is  cut  in  the  edge  of 
the  ear  of  the  pig.  The  following  method  is  in  use  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  its  application  is  thus 
clearly  described  by  Prof.  Day.* 

'2 


Lefr 


figure  204. — A  method  of  number- 
ing pigB  by  ear  marka. 


Figure  205.  —  Another  method  of 
numbering  piga  by  ear  marka. 


''The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  plan  of  numbering  with 
explanation  of  ite  use.  For  example  (Figure  204)  all  the  piss  in  the  first 
Utter  would  have  a  nip  taken  out  of  the  u>wer  edge  of  the  left  ear  next  to 
the  head,  which  represents  No.  1,  No.  2  is  indicated  by  taking  a  nip  out 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  ear  half  way  between  the  base  and  the  tip; 
and  the  pigs  in  the  third  litter  have  a  nip  taken  out  of  the  tip  of  the  left 
ear,  and  so  forth.  Between  5  and  10  two  nicks  are  necessary.  Thus,  6=5 
-fl,7  =  5-f  2,8  =  5+3,9  =  5+4.  For  No.  10  we  go  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
right  ear  next  to  the  head.  Larger  numbers  call  for  various  combinations, 
for  example,  11  =  10+1, 12  =  10+2, 17  =  10+5+2.  etc.  The  nick  should 
not  be  made  deep,  or  it  will  disfigure  the  ear;  just  a  little  deeper  than  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  is  sufficient.  If  the  piece  is  cut  out  cleanly,  the 
mark  will  stay  as  long  as  the^ear  lasts." 

A  private  swine  herd  book  should  be  kept  by  every  breeder 
of  swine.  In  this  he  should  enter  the  name  and  number  of 
each  animal,  the  date  of  farrowing,  name  and  number  of  sire 
and  dam,  from  whom  purchased  and  price,  with  space  for 
recording  name  and  address  of  persons  to  whom  sold.  In 
addition  to  these  facts,  a  diagram  of  head  and  ear  should 
be  shown  against  each  animal  recorded,  with  the  ear  notches 
shown  thereon.  A  card  system  is  especially  favored  by 
swine  breeders,  the  main  facts  as  above  given  being  on  one 
side  of  the  card,  while  the  pedigree  is  given  on  the  reverse 
side.    Space  is  also  available  for  listing  the  Utters  of  sows. 

A  feeding  platform  for  swine  is  often  used  among  feeders 

^Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  1915 
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in  the  com  belt,  on  which  the  hogs  may  feed  without  wallow- 
ing in  mud.  Cement  platforms,  on  which  feed  troughs  are 
placed,  are  best,  for  they  furnish  a  substantial  floor,  when 
well  made.  They  are  easily  made  rat-proof,  and  are  free 
of  the  holes  or  cracks  bo  likely  to  occur  with  board  floors, 
and  are  kept  clean  with  little  trouble. 

Shelters  and  houses  for  swine  vary  greatly.  There  are 
two  types  in  common  use,  a  centralized  building,  with  a 
series  of  pens,  a  room  for  feed,  etc.,  and  a  colony  or  individual 
house  of  a  single  room.     The  centralized  building  should 


nsun  20fl. — An  Iowa  pjuery,  ihoaiDc  eoncreM  louadktian  kod  gutaide  fcad- 
Laa  plmtform.  Nou  the  larce  unount  ol  ■unlutit  provid«i  throuch  ttie  roof . 
Fbolocrmph  by  E.  i.  UklT 

be  located  where  drainage  is  good,  and  with  feed  lots  and 
pastures  conveniently  connected.  This  house  should  be  well 
lighted,  so  that  sunshine  will  penetrate  easily  to  every  part. 
In  an  interesting  repxirt  from  332  fanners  in  Kansas,*  130 
different  dimensions  of  hog  houses  were  reported.  The 
majority  of  the  houses  reported  on  were  from  8  to  20  feet 
wide  and  from  24  to  60  feet  long,  the  average  house  being 
16  by  40  feet,  suitable  for  10  farrowing  sows.  Such  a  house 
would  have  a  central  four-foot  alley,  with  five  6x8  pens  on 
each  side.  The  windows  should  be  placed  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  possible  within  the  house. 
The  floor  may  be  earthen,  wood,  or  cement.     In  316  Kansas 

*Hosi  In  Ksnui.     Report  Kaiuu  3MM  Board  of  Acrioulture,  1919. 
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reports  on  the  kinds  of  fioors  used,  150  reported  earth,  5 
earth  packed  over  woven  wire,  2  gravel,  59  wood  or  plank, 
70  cement  or  concrete,  2  boards  over  cement,  8  part  earth 
and  part  cement,  8  part  board  and  part  cement,  6  part  wood 
and  6  stone.  Concrete  is  easily  kept  sanitary  and  rat-proof; 
but,  unless  well  bedded,  is  inclined  to  cause  rtieumatism 
and  pneumonia.  Earth  floors  are  cheap  and  are  Uked  by 
hogs,  but  are  easily  rooted  up,  and  may  be  very  dusty  or 
unsanitary.  A  movable  wood  floor  over  concrete  is  expensive 
but  ideal  from  a  health  point  of  view.     A  single  colony 


Finn  207.— Hog  « 

house  should  have  a  strong  frame  work,  a  roof  that  does  not 
leak,  and  sides  that  are  not  drafty  in  cold  weather.  It 
should  be  placed  on  runners  so  that  it  may  be  easily  hauled 
to  a  new  location  whenever  desired.  A  house  5  feet  wide 
and  7  feet  long  ia  of  convenient  dimensions.  A  house  with 
a  gable  roof,  or  a  two-thirda-span  roof,  or  one  with  roof  and 
aides  like  the  letter  A,  is  the  more  common.  The  economy 
"A"  house  advocated  by  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  is  very 
popular.  It  combines  low  cost,  simple  construction,  and  ia 
easily  adjusted  for  changes  of  temperature.  Its  5  x7  floor 
ia  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  sow  and  litter. 
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IN  THE  CARE  OF  SWINE 

1.  How  would  you  protect  the  young  pigs  from  being  lain  on  by 

the  BOW? 

2.  What  would  you  do  to  provide  sanitary  quarters? 

3.  Why  limit  the  amount  of  straw  bedding  m  the  pens  in  cold 

weather? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  wallow  should  be  provided? 

5.  How  destroy  external  parasites? 

6.  At  what  age  would  you  give  serum  treatment  to  prevent  cholera? 

7.  What  may  be  done  to  prevent  tuberculosis? 

8.  When  may  the  tattoo  system  of  marking  be  used? 

9.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  concrete  feeding  platform? 

10.  Of  what  should  one  be  mindful  in  erecting  a  centralized  house? 

MAKE  AN  INTERESTING  REPORT  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS 
IN  THE  CARE  OF  NEIGHBORS'  PIGS 

11.  Are  guard  rails  used  in  farrowing  pens? 

12.  Are  the  pigs  kept  separate  acooi^ng  to  sex  and  age? 

13.  Is  the  drainage  gooa  about  the  pens? 

14.  What  winter  protection  is  ^ven? 

15.  Is  treatment  for  parasites  given,  if  so  how? 

16.  What  methods  are  in  use  to  prevent  hog  cholera? 

17.  Do  boar  owners  remove  tusks  from  old  animals,  and  if  so  how? 

18.  How  are  the  pigs  marked  for  future  identification? 

19.  Are  private  heni  books  in  use? 

20.  What  kind  of  houses  are  most  in  use? 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  LIVE-STOCK  CLUBS 

For  many  years  an  important  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  in  farmers'  institutes  was, 
"How  can  we  keep  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm?"  Vari- 
ous answers  were  given  to  the  question,  but  naturally  the 
most  logical  one  was  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  business. 
The  real  movement  in  this  direction  began  about  1905  in 
the  South,  in  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for 
growing  corn  under  conditions  of  competition.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  promoting  co-operative 
work  among  southern  farmers,  especially  in  the  gulf  states, 
and  he  did  much  to  interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  production. 
This  work  was  championed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and,  in  his  annual  report  for  1913,  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture  Houston  wrote  as  follows. 

"The  present  enrollment  in  this  work  amounts  to  60,000  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  systematically  organized  into  boys'  com  clubs,  girls' 
canning  clubs,  potato  clubs,  sugar  beet  clubs,  vegetable  garden  clubs, 
etc.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  corn-club  members  report- 
ing this  year  was  74.5  bushels,  with  a  net  profit  of  $25.55  per  acre; 
426  made  100  bushels  or  more,  and  1,078  made  over  60  bushels  per 
acre." 

The  origin  of  boys'  and  girls'  live-stock  clubs  may  be 
said  to  date  with  the  year  1910,  when  59  boys  in  Caddo 
Parish,  Louisiana,  organized  a  pig  club,*  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  rural  schools  of 
the  county.  This  club  was  organized  to  do  its  work  after 
the  manner  of  the  com  club,  of  which  it  was  an  outgrowth. 
The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  work,  and  promoted  the  organ- 
ization of  other  clubs  in  the  state.    From  this  initial  effort 

*The  boys'  pig  club  work.     W.  F.  Ward,  U.  S.  Dopi.  of  Agr.  Report,  1015. 
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has  developed  a  remarkable  interest  all  over  the  United 
States  in  organizing  clubs  to  promote  work  with  pigs,  calves, 
sheep,  rabbits,  and  poultry.  In  1917  there  were  10,000 
young  people  in  poultry  clubs  in  eight  states,  and  45,000 
pig-club  members,  while  in  1920  there  were  33,000  members 
of  live-etock  clubs  in  the  northern  and  western  states. 

The  object  of  the  Uve-stock  dub  is  to  promote  an  inter- 
est in  fann  ftnimitla  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 


Ftcun  2< 


m  lit  ths  InteroBtioul.     Photoccftph  by  Uildebiuid. 


farm.  Mr.  W.  F,  Ward  gives  nine  objects  in  forming  pig 
clubs.*  The  ninth  one,  although  ^ven  last,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important. 

'To  instill  in  the  boys  while  young  a  love  of  animals  which  will  re- 
sult in  their  taking  more  interest  in  (arm  life,  and  to  furnish  them  at 
the  same  time  some  work  which  will  in  a  practical  way  give  an  ini^ght 
into  the  buaineaa  side  of  farm  life  and  incite  in  them  a  desire  to  struggle 
for  and  attain  success." 

There  are  various  other  good  reasons  why  boys  in  partic- 
ular  should  interest  themselves  in  these  live-stock  clubs. 

•Boyi'  Fig  Dubi,  FumEti'  BuUctia  MB,  Dncmbsr  31,  1013. 
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The  competitive  side  of  the  work  demonstrates  the  value 
of  good  blood  in  farm  animals  and  its  relationship  to  profit- 
able production.  Thus  better  breeding  will  be  stimulated. 
The  cost  of  production  will  teach  the  boy  how  to  use  the 
forage  crops  and  concentrates  of  the  farm  to  best  advantage 
rather  than  purchase  expensive  feeds  on  the  market.  Boys 
through  live-stock  clubs  study  the  breeds  and  compare  them 
with  grades  and  scrubs,  thus  becoming  judges  capable  of 
measuring  up  values.  In  this  same  connection  boys  become 
interested  in  promoting  certain  breeds,  thereby  contributing 
to  live-stock  improvement.  Live-stock  clubs  of  necessity 
place  a  premium  on  proper  management,  involving  breeding, 
feeding  and  sanitation,  each  of  which  is  of  vital  importance 
in  profitable  production.  During  the  late  World  War,  when 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  American  stockmen  to  produce 
more  meat,  it  was  estimated  that  the  45,000  pig-club  mem- 
bers produced  about  ten  million  pounds  of  dressed  pork. 

The  organization  of  live-stock  clubs  is  comparatively 
simple.  In  1915,  Mr.  W.  H.  Balis,  in  charge  of  Boys'  Pig 
Clubs  in  Louisiana,  wrote.* 

"The  organization  of  a  pig  club  consists  simply  in  enrolling  each 
boy  and  girl  of  the  school  who  is  willing  to  raise  a  pig  and  keep  a  record 
of  how  much  the  pig  is  fed,  etc.  Any  teacher  may  oo  this  and  send  the 
names  to  the  parish  demonstration  agent,  or  if  there  is  no  parish  a^ent, 
to  the  Junior  Extension  Department  of  the  Louisiana  State  Umver- 
sity.  Before  sending  the  names  to  the  club  agent  it  is  very  important 
that  the  parents  give  their  consent,  as  very  few  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  unless  the  parents  are  willing  to  co-operate." 

Boys'  and  girls'  live-stock  clubs  are  now  generally  under 
the  supervision  of  the  extension  service  of  our  state  agricul* 
tural  colleges,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  a  rule,  county  agricultural  agents 
where  such  persons  hold  office,  organize  the  clubs,  and  see 
that  the  work  is  properly  started  and  supervised.  Where 
there  are  no  county  agents,  the  work  may  be  conducted  by 
local  clubs,  supervised  by  volunteer  leaders.  Teachers  in 
the  rural  schools,  especially''  those  teaching  agricultural  sub- 

*OrgazuBation  of  Boys'  Pig  Clubs,  Circular  No.  2,  Louisiana  State  Univeraity. 
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jects,  UHUally 
take  an  active 
interest  in  pro- 
raoting  the 
clube.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that 
a  simple  form  of 
orgafiization  be 
adopted  by  all 
clubs.     Itis 

, .  _        T1«iir«  209. — Newmm  RoHiiberry,  >  county  pic  club 

customary   to  ehsmpioD  vstchiiK  hi*  wu.     Photocrmph  from  Prof. 

J       ,  1-  '"■  B.  P»lniw. 

adopt  a  consti- 

tutioD  and  by-laws,  and  the  following  is  offered  as  a  su^es* 

tion  in  organizing  clubs  devoted  to  live-stock  work. 

A  aUOOKflTKO  COHSTITITTIOK  aND  BT-UWS  FOft  * 

soxr  AHo  aaui'  uti-btock  cm. 

consTrnmoN 

Article  L  Htme.    The  name  of  this  orpiniEation  shall  be  the 

Boys'  and  Girb' Club. 

Article  n.  Object     The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  promote 

interest  in  impravM  live  stock,  and  more  especially  in , 

to  instruct  it«  members  in  selectinii;,  feeding,  and  caring  for  these 
animals,  and  to  cultivate  a  love  for  farm  nnimnla  and  greater  interest 
in  country  life. 

Article  m.  Membership.     Any  boy  or  girl  between  the'  age  of  10 

&Dd  18  years  who  will  agree  to  secure  at  least  one and 

care  for  it  under  the  instructiona  of  the  club  leader,  may  at  any  time 
become  a  member. 

Article  IV.  Officers.  The  ofticers  shall  be  a  oresident,  vice  presi- 
dent, oecretary  and  treasurer. 

Article  V.  Heetings.    An  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on 

and  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  president  at  such  time  and 
place  as  he  deems  neceasary. 

Article  VI.  Elections.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  at  the 
regular  annual  meeting,  and  such  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Article  VD.  Amendments.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  m  at 
any  special  meeting  where  two  weeks' notice  has  been  given  dub  mem- 
b^  of  proposed  change  in  the  constitution. 

BY-LAWS 

Section  1.  Duties  and  privileges.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
member  to  co-operate  bb  far  as  possible  with  fellow  members  in  promot- 
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ing  the  special  work  of  the  club,  and  to  solicit  dediable  Mew  membera. 
Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  buBinem  meatings  of 
the  B8M>ciation. 

Section  8.  Officers.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  one 
year,  or  until  their  succesmre  are  elected,  and  shall  perform  such  servicea 
as  are  ordinarily  required  by  their  positione. 


Section  4.  Vlce-Pretideat  The  vice^reaident  shall  perform  tJie 
duties  of  the  president  in  his  abaenoe. 

Section  6.  Secretary.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  reoord  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  each  meeting,  and  report  on  the  same  at  the  following 
meeting.  The  aecretary  ahall  act  as  oorreepondent  in  matt«rB  relating 
to  the  buaineai  of  the  club,  and  shall  keep  a  roll  of  the  membcrahip. 

Section  6.  Treasurer.  The  treasurer,  to  whom  dueashall  be  paid, 
shall  bft  the  custodian  of  all  funds  and  shall  make  an  annual  finflnf!i|fcj 
report,  or  otherwise  at  the  request  of  the  president- 
Section  7.  Order  of  business,  (a)  Secretary's  report  of  previous 
meeting,  (b)  Roll  call,  (c)  Reporte  of  committees,  (d)  Unfiniahed 
business,  (e)  New  business,  (r)  Adjournment  of  business  session. 
(g)  Social  session. 

The  stand- 
ardization of 
club  woik   was 

undertaken  by 
the  United 
States  Departs 
raent  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1915.  It 
was  thought  de- 
sirable to  or- 
ganise club 
members  in 
groups,  to  be 
FiFun  310.— Edwud  B*  11,  of  Ohio,  and  hu  fint  priie  etV  Supervised  by 
«o£rsLt"Fi~9So"¥hSt5^ipfr™or^^  local  leaders.  In 

^•^''o^'y-  1918   an    agree- 

ment was  made  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  several  state  club  leaders,  to  provide 
for  standard  clubs,  and  as  a  result  of  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing organization  requirements  were  adopted. 
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1.  Each  dub  shall  have  a  membership  of  at  least  five  working  on 
the  same  project. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  local  club  leader  in  charge  during  the  club 
year. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  local  club  organisation  with  necessary  officera 
and  duties  prescribed  in  a  club  constitution. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  definite  club  program  of  work  for  the  vear. 

5.  There  shall  be  held  at  least  six  regular  club  meetings  during  the 
year.  The  secretary  shall  be  required  to  keep  definite  records  of  these 
meetings  and  also  of  the  progress  of  each  member. 

6.  A  local  exhibit  shall  oe  held  annually  by  the  club. 

7.  There  shall  be  a  club  demonstration  team  which  must  give  at 
least  one  public  demonstration  in  the  home  community. 

8.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  members  must  complete  the  farm 
or  home  demonstration  and  file  a  final  report  with  the  county  or  state 
dub  leader. 

9.  A  judging  team  shall  be  chosen  by  competition  between  Uie 
members. 

10.  An  achievement  day  program  shall  be  held  at  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

11.  The  club  shall  hold  a  membership  in  the  farm  biureau  or  other 
county  extension  organization. 

When  the  first  four  requirements  have  been  met,  a  stand* 
ard  club  charter  is  issued.  When  all  the  requirements  have 
been  met  for  any  one  year,  a  seal  of  achievement  is  awarded. 

A  county  club  committee  organized  to  promote  the  organ- 
ization and  welfare  of  the  clubs  is  desirable.  Such  a  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  one  person  from  each  community 
or  township  of  a  county,  and  should  be  made  up  where  pos- 
sible of  men  and  women  representing  organizations  interested 
in  the  bojrs  and  girls  of  the  county.  This  general  committee 
will,  in  co-operation  with  the  county  leader,  select  persons  to 
serve  as  local  community  committees.  This  latter  body 
need  not  have  over  five  members,  preferably  representing 
various  community  clubs.  It  will  be  well  also  to  have  on 
this  committee  one  each  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  especially 
if  they  have  previously  been  club  members.  The  commu- 
nity committee  will  decide  upon  the  projects  for  the  com- 
munity, and  should  meet  in  conference  with  the  cotmty 
leader  or  other  person  in  charge,  to  plan  the  work. 

The  activities  of  boys*  and  girls*  clubs  are  developed  in 
several  directions.    What  probably  appeals  to  yoimg  people 
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most  is  the  demonstration  work,  as  seen  in  feeding  and  ear- 
ing for  animals,  the  exhibits  of  live  stock,  and  the  judging 
contests.  Social  events  are  also  of  importance,  and  an  an- 
nual picnic  is  popular.  Demonstrations  of  feeding  live  stock 
and  competitive  exhibits  of  animals  are  now  commonly  made 
by  club  members  all  over  the  United  States.  These  exhibits, 
especially  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens,  have  become  large 
and  important  parts  of  the  Uvenstock  shows  at  some  of  our 
local  and  state  fairs.  At  the  1921  Iowa  State  Fair  416  pigs 
were  shown  by  members  of  such  clubs.  Judging  contests 
are  very  attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls.  In  local  commun- 
ity clubs  contests  are  held  to  determine  who  the  best  three 
or  four  live-«tock  judges  are,  and  these  are  appointed  to 
participate  in  county  club  contests.  The  best  team  of  three 
represents  the  county  in  a  state-wide  county  contest  at  the 
college  of  agriculture.  Demonstrations  by  club  members  at 
fairs  are  becoming  popular,  and  are  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Such  a  demonstration  may  show  the  effects  of 
certain  feeds  in  producing  meat  or  growth.  One  club  at  the 
1921  fair  at  Sioux  City  gave  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  com- 
position of  a  fleece  of  wool  in  scoured  fiber,  grease,  and  dirt, 
and  showed  how  the  fleece  should  be  tied  for  market. 

Prizes  for  competition  of  club  members  or  teams  have 
greatly  stimulated  interest  among  the  boys  and  girls.  These 
prizes  are  widely  different  in  character  and  value.  As  a 
general  policy  it  is  not  desirable  to  offer  cash  prizes,  unless 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for  some  specific  educational  pur- 
pose. Educational  trips,  such  as  visiting  stock  farms  under 
proper  supervision,  and  scholarships  in  agricultural  schools 
or  colleges,  are  most  commendable.  A  local  tour  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  a  club  is  centered,  inspecting  the  stock  on 
farms  or  the  animals  in  charge  of  club  members,  is  usually 
very  attractive  to  all  concerned.  In  1921,  a  team  of  Texas 
club  boys  who  had  won  the  highest  honors  in  the  South 
judging  live  stock  made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  visit  stock  farms, 
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the  prize  in  tliis  case  being  their  expenses  on  that  trip.  A 
prise  greatly  valued  by  lar^  numbers  of  club  members  has 
been  the  payment  of  all  necessary  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the 
state  fair  or  to  the  college  of  agriculture.  Each  year  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  the  club  boys  and  girb  have  contests 
in  judging  covering  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  five  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points  have  been 
awarded  special  medals.  Stiver  cups  and  banners  are  also 
desirable  prizes,  especially  for  competition  between  clubs. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  woric  of  club  members  is 
far  greater  than  might  be  thought  possible.    Certainly 


Figure  Zll  — Tha  Henry  County.  Ohio.  Pif  Club.     Photocrkph  (rom  Eitea- 

■ion  Service,  Ohio  Swta  Univenity. 

throu^  these  organizations  has  come  a  greatly  increased 
interest  in  farm  life,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  keeping  of 
better  live  stock  on  many  farms.  As  never  before  in  the 
history  of  America,  young  boys  and  girls  have  become  part- 
ners with  their  parents.  During  1920,  according  to  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Smith  and  G.  E.  Farrell,*  5,000  farmers  were  led  to 
replace  scrub  pigs  with  pure-breds  as  a  result  of  the  pig-club 
work.  Further,  this  same  year  3,000  poultry-club  members 
in  the  northern  and  western  states  introduced  38,000  pure- 
bred fowls  on  their  home  fanns,  culled  1,200  Socks,  and 
raised  155,000  chickens.     Thousands  of  pure-bred  animals, 

•Ycvbook  U.  S.  Dept.  ot  Aricultun,  1920,  p.  4S9. 
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write  Messrs.  Smith  and  Farrell,  have  been  introduced  as  a 
result  of  the  club  work  with  baby  beeves,  daiiy  animals, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Some  33,000  club  members  are  now  en- 
gaged in  such  work  in  the  northern  and  western  states.  Of 
174  entries  by  club  members  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in  the 
baby  beef  class,  121  were  sold  at  auction  and  2  by  private 
sale.  The  123  calves  weighed  124,220  pounds  and  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $18.30  per  hundred  weight.  Iowa  State 
College  purchased  two  of  the  calves  for  S650.  During  the 
year  1918  an  appeal  was  made  to  increase  our  meat  stocks. 
A  special  appeal  was  made  to  urban  boys  and  girls  to  assist 
in  this  work,*  because  of  the  ease  with  which  such  clubs 
could  be  carried  on  under  city  conditions.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  26,322  rabbits  and  331,072  chicks  were  raised, 
and  club  members  reported  gathering  133,564  dozens  of 
eggs.  The  total  estimated  value  of  the  food  produced  by 
the  37,723  members  of  2,171  clubs  raising  rabbits  and  chick- 
ens was  $402,238,  a  really  remarkable  showing. 

One  fine  feature  of  the  club  work  is  the  development  of 
community  spirit  and  leadership  among  the  boys  and  girls. 
Without  question  they  are  contributing  much  to  the  uplift 
of  rural  life  which  is  now  taking  place.  Club  work  also  pro- 
motes co-operation  in  the  best  sense.  Where  young  people 
thus  co-operate,  older  ones  are  also  influenced  in  the  same 
direction.  This  result  all  comes  through  well  directed,  gen- 
erous leadership.  In  1918  there  were  about  14,000  volunteer 
leaders  who  devoted  themselves  to  promoting  conununity 
welfare  through  these  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  Another  im- 
portant result  of  club  membership  is  that,  in  assuming  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  things  worth  while,  the  boy  or  the 
girl  obtains  the  reward  that  comes  for  things  well  done. 
To  feed  and  care  for  an  animal,  and  watch  its  growth  and 
development,  is  a  most  beneficial  sort  of  education.  But  if 
one  is  able  to  win  a  prize  at  the  live-stock  show,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  feed  and  care,  the  reward  is  even  greater 

*Boy8'  and  Girls'  Club  Work«  1918.     areular  66,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Acr 
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CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  boys'  live-stock  club  started? 

2.  How  many  members  of  livenstock  clubs  were  there  in  1920  in  the 

northern  and  western  states? 

3.  What  was  Mr.  Ward's  ninth  object  in  forming  pig  dubs? 

4.  How  are  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  organised  and  supervised? 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  a  club? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  standardizing  club  work? 

7.  Of  whom  should  the  membership  of  a  county  club  committee 

consist? 

8.  What  is  the  most  popular  form  of  club  activities? 

9.  What  form  of  prizes  is  most  desirable? 

10.  How  did  club  members  help  furnish  food  during  the  war? 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CLUB  MElfBERS 

11.  Make  a  community  or  similar  map,   giving  locations  of  dub 

members. 

12.  If  more  than  one  club  is  in  your  township  or  county,  ascertain 

which  seems  strongest  in  membership  and  the  reason? 

13.  Ascertain  what  projects  are  being  carried  out  in  dubs  in  your 

vicinity. 

14.  Learn  if  standard  dubs  are  more  efficient  than  any  others. 

15.  Compare  rations  fed   by   different   boys  and   girls  feeding  the 

same  kind  of  live  stock. 

16.  Write  a  report  for  publication  of  what  you  saw  on  a  dub  trip. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

CO-OPERATIVE  LIVE-STOCK  SHIPPERS' 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  origin  of  co-operative  live-stock  shippers'  associa- 
tions has  been  generally  credited  to  a  community  about 
Litchfield,  in  Meeker  County,  in  south-central  Minnesota, 
where  it  was  organized  in  1908.  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  this  kind  of  an  association  was  organized  in  Winnesheik 
County,  Iowa,  in  1892.*  Wide-spread  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock  dates  from  about 
1912,  and  was  based  upon  the  Minnesota  work.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Tomhave,  then  in  Minnesota,  who  later  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  gave  much  publicity  to  this  subject.  In 
1916  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
Farmer's  Bulletin  718  on  "Co-operative  live-Stock  Ship- 
ping Associations,"  and  this  undoubtedly  greatly  promoted 
such  organizations. 

The  plan  of  organizing  co-operative  shipping  associations 
is  comparatively  simple.  A  group  of  men  agree  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  marketing  and  selling  of  their  live  stock.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  to  provide  for  officials 
to  represent  the  management  and  to  look  after  certain  neces- 
sary details  of  organization.  The  constitution  may  briefly 
specify  the  name  of  the  association,  its  business  head- 
quarters, purpose,  and  management.  It  also  provides  for 
membership,  officers,  elections,  amendments,  and  quorum. 
The  by-laws  set  forth  the  vital  details  of  business  manage- 
ment. The  officers  usually  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors.  The 
latter,  as  a  rule,  appoint  a  manager  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  the  marketing  of  the  live  stock.    The  following 

*Hftrry  R.  O'Brien,  The  Country  Gentleman,  Nov.  15,  1919, 
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by-lawB,  with  slight  change,  are  the  ones  suggested  in 
Farmer's  Bulletin  718,  and  without  doubt  these  have  been 
widely  adopted  by  most  associations. 

PB0P08XD  BY-LAWS  FOB  CO-OPEUTIYB   SmPPIHO  ASSOCIATIONS 

Article  L  Delivefy  for  shipping.  The  shipment  of  stock  in  this 
association  shall  be  made  regaraless  of  membership,  and  the  delivery  of 
stock  to  the  manager  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  him  binds  the 
shipper  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  tne  association.  All  who  desire  to 
ship  stock  with  the  association  shall  report  to  the  manager  the  kind  of 
stock,  the  number  of  each  kind,  and  toe  approximate  weight  of  each, 
when  it  is  ready  to  be  marketed.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  live 
stock  has  been  reported  to  be  ready  for  shipment  to  make  a  f uU  car-load, 
the  manager  shall  order  a  car  for  making  the  shipment,  and  shall  notify 
each  party  havine  stock  listed,  and  state  at  what  time  the  stock  is  to  be 
delivered  for  loading.  In  case  of  non-delivery  of  stock  listed  for  ship- 
ment, the  consignor  should  be  assessed  for  the  loss  to  the  association, 
and  in  event  of  his  not  paying  the  same,  should  be  debarred  from  all 
future  privil^es. 

Axticie  n.  Section  1.  Duties  of  the  manager.  The  manager  shall 
be  at  the  yard  on  the  day  the  shipment  is  to  be  made,  unless  ne  shall 
have  secuired  a  competent  substitute,  and  shall  receive  all  the  stock, 
and  weigh,  mark  ana  load  the  same  on  the  car.  He  shall  have  charge 
of  and  (urect  the  sale  of  all  shipments,  and  receive  all  money  therefor, 
and  pay  the  same  to  the  shippers,  less  his  commission  and  all  other 
expenses  incurred  in  making  tne  shipments,  or  when  so  directed  send 
the  money  by  mail  to  the  shippers.  He  shall  furnish  a  statement  to 
every  shipper,  showing  net  weights,  prices  received,  and  expenses  of 
shipment.  He  shall  keep  on  file  a  complete  statement  of  settlement, 
together  with  returns,  from  the  commission  firm  selling  the  live  stock 
for  the  association  or  from  the  purchaser  of  the  stock.  In  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  he  shall  keep  a  record  showing  the  number  of  cars 
shipped,  ana  the  amount  of  stock  in  such  cars,  during  the  vear.  He 
shall  also  keep  an  account  of  all  disbursements  and  receipts  for  the  as- 
sociation. At  the  annual  meeting  he  shall  furnish  a  detailed  statement 
of  all  business  done  during  the  vear. 

Section  2.  Compensation  of  manager.    The  manager  shall  receive 

as  compensation  for  his  services  the  amount  of cents  per 

hundred  pounds  of  stock  sold  by  him,  and  no  other  compensation  from 
the  association,  except  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  charge  for  anv 
outlay  for  materials  needed  in  making  partitions  to  separate  the  stock 
in  the  car  and  for  bedding,  said  amount  to  be  charged  to  the  expenee  of 
the  shipment  for  which  it  was  incurred.  In  by-laws  sugg^ted  by  the 
Wisconsin  University*  we  have  the  following  on  this  subject:  "The 
manager  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  (a)  the  sum  of 
five  cents  a  100  pounds  for  cattle;  seven  cents  a  100  pounds  for  hogs  and 
ten  cents  a  100  pounds  for  sheep.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  cars  in 
said  shipment,  the  rate  on  additional  cars  shall  be  three  cents  a  100 
pounds  tor  cattle,  three  and  one-half  cents  a  100  pounds  for  hogs,  five 
cents  a  100  pounds  for  sheep,  or  (B)  a  flat  rate  of  six  or  seven  cents  a  100 
pounds  on  all  classes  of  live  stock;  or  (C)  a  certain  amount  on  each  car 

^BuUetiii  314.    Wioconan  Live-Stock  Shippers'  Association,  August,  1020. 
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($10.00  for  the  first  car  and  $5.00  for  each  additional  car  is  conceded  to 
be  fair)^  or  (D)  an  amount  for  each  day,  as  $6.00  for  the  time  spent  in 
taking  m,  loaduig  or  accompanying  to  market  a  shipment  of  livestock, 
and  an  amount,  as  $4.00,  for  time  spent  in  doing  office  work." 

Section  8.  Bond  of  manager.  The  nuinager  shall  furnish  a  satis- 
factory bond,  which  shall  be  approved  b}r  the  board  of  directors.  Said 
bond  shall  be  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Article  m.  Section  I.  Sinking  fund.  There  shall  be  deducted 
on  every  100  pounds  of  wei^t  of  sheep  and  hogs  three  cents,  and  for 
every  100  pounds  of  live  weisht  of  cattle  two  cents,  and  the  same  shall 
be  placed  m  the  sinking  funa,  to  be  used  for  the  paying  of  losses  that 
may  occur  to  any  stock  from  the  time  it  comes  mto  the  hands  of  the 
manager  until  final  disposition  of  same  is  made. 

Section  2.  Payment  for  losses.  Any  shipper  whose  stock  has  been 
damaged  by  injury  while  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  shall  receive  the 
full  amount  for  the  same  as  though  the  stock  had  not  been  injured,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ratio  of  expense  on  the  shipment.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  damage  shall  be  based  on  a  statement  made  by  the  com- 
mission firm  having  charge  of  the  shipment,  or  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
stock,  which  statement  shall  show  the  amount  receivea  for  the  injured 
animal  and  the  amount  in  their  opinion,  it  would  have  brought  had  it 
not  been  injured.  This  statement  shall  be  the  final  basis  for  settlement. 
No  damage  shall  be  paid  for  an  animal  which  was  not  in  healthy  condi- 
tion when  received  at  the.localyards  by  the  manager. 

Article  IV.  Section!.  Unhealthy  stock.  All  stONck  which  niust 
be  sold  subject  to  inspection,  except  such  as  has  been  injured  while  in  a 
healthy  condition  ana  in  charge  of  the  manager  or  any  oiseased  animal, 
shall  be  received  at  the  owner's  risk,  and  he  shall  receive  such  pajnnent 
therefor  as  is  received  by  the  commission  firm  less  all  expenses  figured 
pro  rata  on  the  shipment. 

Ohio  Fann  Bureau  live-stock  shipping  associations  are 

organized  as  incorporated  companies,  although  transacting 
their  business  much  in  general  as  is  done  by  independent 
local  associations.  In  this  method  a  member  of  a  county 
farm  bureau  is  allowed  one  share  of  stock  free  of  expense, 
but  persons  not  members  of  the  local  bureau,  to  become 
stockholders,  must  pay  $30.00.  Persons  not  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  or  of  the  shipping  association  pay  a  special  sum, 
as,  for  example,  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  on  all  species  of 
live  stock  marketed,  which  money  is  credited  to  the  operat- 
ing fimd.  The  sinking  fund,  which  is  used  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  for  losses  on  live  stock,  is  derived  from 
such  charges  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  cattle,  hogs  or 
sheep  marketed,  as  the  directors  may  determine.!  The  man- 
agers do  all  the  prorating,  while  in  the  independent  associa- 
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tions  it  is  done  by  commission  firms  or  other  salesmen.  One 
great  advantage  in  the  Ohio  method  is  that  all  the  companies 
shipping  mider  the  farm  bureau  federation  are  assisted  in 
time  of  trouble  with  transportation  agencies,  in  securing  im- 
portant legislation,  etc.,  by  the  state  federation  officials. 
Late  in  1921  there  were  about  fifty  county  associations  in 
Ohio  working  under  the  farm  bureau  federation. 

The  manager  of  a  co-operatiye  live-stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  should  be  strictly  honest,  have  good  judgment  in 
business  matters,  possess  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  live-stock  market,  and  should  be  a  seasoned  judge  of 
animals  and  their  market  values.  Further,  in  view  of  the 
jealousy  and  friction  so  likely  to  occur  among  a  group  of 
people  mutually  engaged  in  business,  he  should  be  tactful 
and  gracious  in  his  dealings  with  others,  thus  harmonizing 
interests  and  making  friends  for  the  association.  It  is  also 
an  asset  to  have  a  manager  of  attractive  personality,  some- 
thing that  is  too  often  overlooked.  The  manager  should 
visit  the  farms  of  members  of  the  association,  and,  whenever 
desirable,  offer  suggestions  that  will  result  in  improving  the 
stock  to  be  sold  through  the  association.  It  will  also  be 
desirable  for  the  manager  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the 
markets,  that  he  may  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  there. 

The  marking  of  stock  of  shippingassociations  is  necessary, 
for  in  many  cases  car  loads  are  made  up  of  shipments  from 
more  than  one  person.  Each  shipper  should  have  a  number 
or  some  character  by  which  his  stock  may  be  marked  and  so 
easily  identified.  There  are  several  methods  of  marking. 
An  old  European  custom  is  to  clip  Roman  numerals  4  inches 
or  so  long  in  the  hair  on  the  rumps  of  cattle.  This  marking 
is  easily  done  with  either  straight  or  curved  blade  scissors. 
Metal  ear  tags,  on  which  numbers  are  stenciled,  may  be  used 
for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  but  these  are  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, for  the  reason  that  the  numbers,  being  small,  can 
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not  always  be  easily  read.  Hogs  are  commonly  marked  with 
paint  that  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  animal. 
Stripes  about  an  inch  wide  are  made  across  the  back  with  a 
cmnmon  paint  brush.  A  combination  of  different  colors, 
with  variations  in  arrangement  and  position  on  the  animals, 
will  allow  for  giving  numerous  lota  of  hc^  marks  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  identified.  "In  many  associations,"  ac- 


cording to  Farmer's  Bulletin  718,  "hogs  arc  not  marked,  but 
those  of  each  shipper  are  graded  by  the  manager  at  the 
shipping  point,  and  a  record  of  sows,  boars,  and  stags,  sub- 
ject to  dockage  is  kept.  In  this  case  the  hogs  are  pooled  at 
the  market  and  shrinkage  is  prorated  on  the  basis  of  we^ht. 
As  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  owners,  however,  the  mark- 
ing  of  hogs  is  strongly  advocated;  because,  in  case  hogs  of 
a  certain  mark  show  that  they  have  been  'stuffed'  before 
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delivery  or  that  they  have  shrunk  excessively  or  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in  dockage,  proper  adjustments  can  be  made." 
Sheep  are  commonly  marked  with  washable  paint,  rather 
than  ordinary  oil  paint,  which  injures  the  wool,  and  can  not 
be  scoured  out.  Combinations  of  colors  and  marks  on  top 
of  head  or  back  may  be  used,  such  as  will  allow  for  identify- 
ing ownership  of  many  animals. 

Uniform  grading  of  shipments  of  live  stock  is  very  desir- 
able, if  possible.  It  is  quite  customary  for  hogs  of  the  same 
grade,  even  though  shipped  by  several  parties,  to  be  sold 
together  as  one  lot,  and  the  settlement  afterwards  prorated. 
This  method  reduces  extra  labor  of  weighing  different  lots. 

The  sinking  fund  of  the  co-operatiye  shipping  associa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  by-laws  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  losses  incurred  while  live  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
association.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  fimd.  A 
common  custom  in  creating  this  fund  is  to  deduct  two  cents 
per  100  weight  on  cattle  and  3  cents  on  hogs,  sheep,  and 
calves.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  plan,  however,  as,  for 
example,  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  shipment 
may  be  charged,  2  per  cent  being  a  fair  amount. 

The  expense  of  co-operative  shipping  varies  with  the  local 
conditions,  the  distance  from  the  market,  and  the  section  of 
country  where  transportation  takes  place.  Figures  com- 
piled in  Wisconsin*  relating  to  seventy  associations  show 
home  expenses,  including  manager's  salary,  labor,  incidentals, 
and  sinking  fund  contribution,  to  amount  to  $25  per  car; 
the  freight  expense  averaged  $38  per  car,  while  the  terminal 
market  charges  show  that  for  selling,  commission,  yardage, 
feed,  and  bedding,  the  average  expense  was  $30  per  car,  or 
a  total  of  $93.  The  Wisconsin  authorities  estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  marketing  a  car  load  of  live  stock  of  that  state  to 
range  from  $50  to  $150  or  from  2J^  to  7}4  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  live  stock.  The  1917  experience  of  203  Minne- 
sota associations  showed  the  cost  of  central  market  expenses 

^Bulletin  314,  Wisconain  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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and  freight  to  be  $34.15  per  car  load,  and  home  expenses 
$16.50,  a  total  per  car  of  $50.65.* 
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Please  ask  about  anything  not  understood.     Complete  statement  of  each  shipment 
is  on  file. 

M  anager 

Figure  213. — Sample  of  Member's  Statement  in  a  live-stock  shipper's 

association. 

The  advantages  from  selling  live  stock  co-operatively  are 

considerable.  There  is  no  expense  for  soliciting  business, 
and  the  method  does  away  with  unnecessary  stock  buyers 
in  a  community,  reducing  the  number  to  one  paid  employe. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  co-operative  market- 
ing is  the  reduced  cost  of  selling  due  to  the  fact  that  one  per- 
son in  a  community  represents  the  producers  in  this  respect. 
Estimates  from  managers  of  150  Wisconsin  associations  have 

■^Farmers*  Co-operation  in  Minnesota  1913-17.    Bulletin  184  Univ.  o(  Minnwiota. 
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placed  the  savings  in  shipping  from  20  cents  to  $2.50  per 
hundred  weight,  and  from  $15  to  $250  a  car.  The  great 
majority  of  estimates  lie  between  $50  and  $150  a  car,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  the  lower  figm«,  this  estimate  would  indicate 
a  saving  of  $1,500,000  a  year  to  the  members  of  the  150 
associations.*  Mr.  G.  W.  Hurlbert,  of  Iowa,  in  reporting 
on  shippin.?  associations  in  that  state,  f  sajrs  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1918  300  associations  in  Iowa  shipped  $75,000,000 
worth  of  live  stock.  "If,"  sajrs  Mr.  Hurlbert,  "the  farmers 
saved  only  $0.25  to  $0.85  per  100  pounds,  the  total  saving 
would  be  around  $2,500,000.  The  total  business  of  all  the 
live-stock  shipping  associations  for  1918  is  estimated  at 
$500,000,000.  That  sum  means  that  a  total  saving  of  about 
$10,000,000  was  made  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  in 
that  year  by  the  co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock." 

Another  great  advantage  in  co-operative  shipping  is  the 
protective  side  of  the  sinking  fund  and  reimbiu'sement  for 
animals  that  die  or  are  injured  enroute.  Where  tmder  old 
conditions  an  animal  might  be  nearly  an  entire  loss  to  the 
shipper,  by  the  co-operative  method  he  is  saved  a  large 
amount  through  the  sinking  fund. 

Members  of  co-operative  associations  are  usually  in 
closer  touch  with  the  market,  and  thus  more  familiar  with 
comparative  values  than  non-members.  They  check  up  on 
the  manager  and  show  an  interest  in  results  from  the  sales 
of  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

A  difficulty  associated  with  co-operative  marketing  is 
holding  the  members  together  and  supporting  the  organiza- 
tion.   Prof.  H.  E.  Erdman  writes :§ 

"Not  only  do  co-operators'  gain  by  collective  sale,  but  non- 
co-operators  as  well  usually  obtain  higher  prices,  since  competi- 
tors ^  are  spurred  on  even  to  the  extent,  at  times,  of  over- 
bidding. Here,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  bi^;est  weaknessess  of  collective 
selling  as  well  as  of  collective  buying,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  an 
association  together  for  collective  detuing  when  members  see  that  non- 
members  get  as  good  rates  as  they,  with  no  dues  to  pay.    The  real  ques- 

*Bulletin  314  Witeonsin  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 

tHoardfl'  Dairyman,  December  5,  1919. 

§  Bulletin  342  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Station.     Organisations  among  Ohio  Farmers. 
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tioiiy  however.  Is  not  whether  farm  prices  are  higher  than  before  the 
introduction  of  collective  selling,  but  rather  whether  collective  selling 
provides  selling  service  at  lower  rates  than  similar  services  would  be 
performed  under  competition.  The  answer  is  usually  yes,  provided 
such  selling  is  efficiently  done." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  REVIEW 

1.  When  the  first  live-stock  shipping  association  was  organized. 

2.  Conditions  of  delivery  for  shipping. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  manager. 

4.  The  compensation  of  the  manager. 

5.  Conditions  under  which  losses  are  paid. 

6.  How  the  Ohio  federation  system  cufferB  from  the  independent  one. 

7.  Methods  of  marking  live  stock  for  shipping. 

8.  The  expense  of  co-operative  shipping. 

9.  Financial  savinss  from  oo-operation. 

10.  A  weakness  in  the  cooperative  method. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

11.  Compare  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  different  associations. 

12.  Visit  one  or  more  local  associations  and  study  their  work. 

13.  Which  is  more  satisfactory,  settlements  for  losses  through  reg- 

ular dealers  or  through  association  management? 

14.  What  forms  of  marking  are  most  popular  locally? 

15.  Interview  ten  patrons  and  ascertain  their  experiences. 

16.  Is  oo-operative  shipping  growing  in  favor  locally  or  not?    Why? 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

TYPES  AND  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY 

A  classification  of  domestic  poultry  includes  a  number  of 
different  kinds,  each  consisting  of  a  group  with  its  t3rpes 
and  breeds.  The  following  is  a  classification  commonly 
used. 

1.  Fowls  and  chickens  5.  Pheasants. 

2.  Turkeys.  6.  Ducks. 

3.  Guineas.  7.  Geese. 

4.  Peafowls.  8.  Swans. 

FOWLS 
The  types  of  domestic  fowls  may  be  classified  into  four 
groups,  namely: 

1.  Egg-laying.  3.  General-purpose. 

2.  Meat.  4.  Ornamental. 

For  some  time  poultry  students  have  discussed  these 
t3rpes,  but  more  especially  three,  which  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  are  the  only  ones  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  These 
three  are  the  laying,  the  meat,  and  the  general-purpose  fowls. 
Good  examples  of  each  of  these  types  are  common  all  over 
the  coimtry.  The  other  three  types  are  rarely  raised  on 
the  farm,  being  the  product  of  the  fancier,  who  oftentimes 
has  his  poultry  outfit  on  a  town  lot.  The  breeds  are  also 
sometimes  divided  into  two  classes,  sitters  and  non-sitters, 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  hens  have  the  desire  to 
sit  on  and  hatch  a  nest  of  e^s. 

The  egg-la3ring  type  of  fowl,  according  to  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,*  should  show  a  well  balanced,  deep,  nearly  rect- 
angular body,  well  developed  in  breast  and  abdomen.    Great 

^Judging  Fowls  for  egg  production.  Hints  to  Poultrymea,  vol.  8,  No.  2.  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Esperimeat  Station.  1919. 
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depth  of  body  is  especially  desirable,  but  apparent  depth 
must  not  be  due  to  loose  featheriDg,  which  is  generally 
shown  by  an  evidence  of  loose  thigh  feathers.  Laige  cap- 
acity is  essential,  if  a  hen  is  to  lay  long  and  heavily.  Such 
capacity  is  designated  by  a  body  that  is  deeper  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  keel  than  at  the  front  end.  The  underline  should 
be  fairly  straight  and  the  back  should  be  compu-atively 
horizontal.  Prominent  breast  development  and  evidence  of 
a  long  keel  are  desirable  qualities  in  a  high-producing  hen. 
The  general  body  confonnation  of  a  heavy  producer  con- 


Fiiurs  211.— Tb«  «u-l«yin(  typa  of  fowl.     Pbotocriph  trmn  Pouilry  HrraU. 

forms  very  closely  to  a  rectangle  with  pronounced  angles 
rather  than  smooth  curves.  A  male  shows  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics  as  a  female  except  that  the  abdomen  is 
not  80  deep.  Fowls  of  this  type  vary  somewhat  in  size  and 
weight  as  well  as  in  flesh-producing  capacity.  The  Leg- 
horns are  small,  the  hens  weighing  around  3  pounds,  and  do 
not  produce  much  meat  on  the  body,  while  the  Minorcas  are 
lai^r,  the  hens  weighing  about  6j-^  pounds,  and  may  carry 
a  good  amount  of  flesh  when  in  best  condition.     The  fowls 
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of  this  type  are  of  European  ancestry  and  are  iisually 

known  among  poultry  specialistsas  the  Mediterranean  breeds. 
The  meat  ^rpe  of  fowl 

is  said  to  be   comparable 

to  the  draft  horse,   beef 

cattle,  mutton  sheep,  and 

the  fat  hog.  It  ia  squarely 

built,     compact,    thickly 

fleshed,  wide  of  back  and 

breast,  and  heavy  of  limb. 

Fowls  of  this  type,  when 

fat,  have  a  carcass  thickly 

covered   with   meat,  and 

are  especially  valued   for 

roasting.     The  hens,  as  a 

rule,  are  of  sluggish  dis- 
position and  are  inferior  k^2i5__„„^^^^,„,_  p^,^^^t, 

(«g-producers.  The  meat-  from  p«foy  fl«roW. 

type  fowls  sometimes  weigh  10  to  12  pounds.  They  are  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  are 
represented  by  the  Brah- 
ma, Cochin,  and  Lang- 
shan  breeds. 

The  general  -  purpose 
type  of  fowl,  as  might  be 
supposed,  is  valued  for 
both  egg  and  meat  pro- 
duction. This  type  is 
medium  in  size,  has  con- 
siderable fullness  of  breast 
and  width  of  back,  and 
fattens  to  advantage.  In 
egg  production  some 
si-DurpoH  tvp«  A  whiM  general  -  purpose  breeds 
piK.top.pl.  from  p™/»,  jj^yg     excellent    records. 


Fi|ur»2ia.— Gene 
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Standard  weights  vary,  but  7  pounds  for  the  hens  and  9  for 
the  cocks  are  satisfactory.  Fowls  of  the  general-purpose 
type,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  American  breeds,  of  which 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  and  Rhode  Island  Red  are 
the  most  common  examples. 

The  breeds  and  varieties  of  fowls  mclude  a  large  num- 
ber of  wide  difference,  ranging  from  the  tiny  Bantam  to  the 
large  and  heavy  Brahma.  The  breed  characters  of  form,  as 
applied  to  head,  body,  and  legs,  are  rather  distinct  in  each 
case.  The  variety  charac- 
teristics are  usually  shown 
in  color  of  feathers,  though 
there  may  be  otherspecial 
features,  such  as  single  or 
rose  comb.  The  Plymouth 
Rock,  for  example,  in- 
cludes six  varieties;  name- 
ly, (1)  barred,  (2)  white, 
(3)  buff,  (4)  silver  pencil- 
ed, (5)  partridge,  and  (6) 
Columbian.  The  follow- 
ing very  brief  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  leading 
breeds  in  America,  in- 
Fi(uie2i7.-:-B.rrBi  Plymouth  Rook  cock-  fludc  the  more  important 
irurn  Pnuiity  iiaaid.  representatives  of  each. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  originated  in  America,  and  is  of 
medium  size.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  single,  upright 
red  comb,  and  the  ear  lobes  and  wattles  are  also  red.  The 
neck  is  broad,  breast  full  and  wide,  back  broad,  and  body 
compact.  Beak,  legs,  toes,  and  skin  should  be  yellow  in 
color.  This  breed  is  hardy  and  matures  early,  furnishing 
excellent  broilers  when  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  The  hens 
are  moderate  layers,  the  eggs  being  of  a  brown  color.  This 
is  a  sitting  breed,  and  the  hens  make  excellent  mothers. 
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The  mature  males  weigh  914,  and  the  females  7|^  pounds. 
Varieties  of  this  breed  differ  only  in  color  of  feathers. 

The  Wyandotte  originated  in  America,  and  is  of  medium 
size,  with  a  form  very  similar  to  the  Plymouth  Rock.   These 
two  breeds  look  very  much  alike  when  fowls  of  the  same 
color  are  compared.     The  Wyandotte,  however,  should  have 
an  outline  of  form  somewhat  shorter  and  deeper  in  its  lines 
than  the  Plymouth  Rock.     This  breed  has  a  rose  comb  in- 
stead of  a  single  form,  and 
red  ear  lobes  and  wattles. 
The     legs     are     yellow. 
Wyandottes  are  excellent 
layers,  but  their  e^s  are 
of  small   size,   brown    in 
color.    These    fowls    are 
valued  for   broiling  and 
roasting,   for   their  flesh 
is  of  fine  grain  and  quaUty. 
The  mature  males  have 
a  standard  weight  of  83^ 
pounds  and  the  females 
Q}/^  pounds.    Wyandottes 
are  extremely  popular. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red 
derives  its  name  from  the 

»««i    !»,«*  :>    «-:~:».,t«J    .V    Figun    2I8.     WUte     Wyaodotls     cockerel. 

fact  that  It  ongmated  m  Tint  pru*  .t  utitm,  s.  y.  Phowp-Bph 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  '™"  ^"^'^  ^"""■ 
The  American  Standard  of  Perfection,  in  referring  to  these 
fowls,  states  that  "their  chief  characteristics  are:  red  color, 
oblong  shape,  compact  form,  and  smooth  surface  plum- 
age." This  is  a  medium-sized  breed,  mature  males 
weighing  8Ki  and  the  females  6J^  pounds.  The  comb 
is  either  single  or  rose  in  form,  and  of  medium  size. 
The  shank  and  feet  should  be  yellow  or  reddish  horn  in 
color.    This  breed  has  become  quite  popular  on  account 
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of  ita  merit  as  a  table  fowl  and  for  egg  production.  The 
Rhode  Island  Red,  however,  is  more  or  less  criticized  for 
lack  of  uniformity  in  plum- 
age color  and  excessive 
broodiness  during  the 
npring  season. 

The  OipingtoD  was  first 
developed  in  the  town  of 
Orpington,  England,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name. 
There  is  no  great  difference 
between  this  breed  and  the 
general^purpose  American 
breeds,    except    that    the 

Picura      Z19.-Whito      Or,«n.t«.      hrn        OipingtOU        IB       BOmBwhat 

phototr«ph  from  porffry  BerM.  heavier,  and  has  skin  that 
is  whitfi  with  a  tendency  to  pink  tint,  and  black  or  fiesh- 
colored  legs.  The  comb 
may  be  of  the  single  or 
rose  form.  The  ear  lobes 
are  red.  There  are  three 
varieties,  white,  black, 
and  buff.  The  mature 
males  weigh  10  and  the 
females  8  pounds.  The 
Orpington  in  recent 
years  has  become  very 
popular,  ranking  high  for 
table  use  and  for  egg 
production.  Hens  of  this 
variety  tend  to  be  unrea- 
sonably broody. 

The    Leghorn 
breed  of  European  ori- 


Ficurc  220, — A  viiproiu  White  Leihot 


i!<;ttiiw  its  i»me    axstT.T'iS'on-i'ir' 
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name  from  Leghorn,  Italy.    This  is  distinctly  an  eaE-laying 
breed.    The  features  of  importance  are  large,  single,  or 
rose  comb,  the  single  comb  on  the  hens  drooping  to  one  side. 
The  head  is  small,  the  eye  of  good  aze,  ear  lobes  white, 
comb  and  wattles  red,  and  beak,  legs,  and  skin  yellow.    The 
breast  is  prominent,  though  not  very  wide;  the  back  of 
medium  width  and  length,  the  feathers  snugly  laid  to  the 
body,  and  the  tail  carried  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  Leghorn  is  very  hardy  and  one  of  the  most  active  breeds 
of  fowl,  rather  small  of  size,  and  famou?  for  e^  production. 
The     females    are     non  -  sitters. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Leg- 
horns, of  which  the  white,  brown, 
and     buif    are    most    common. 
Mature    males    weigh    about    4 
pounds  and  females  3.    This  is 
one  of  the  most  commoo  breeds 
kept  on  American  farms;  in  fact, 
it  is  almost  universally  the  one 
that  is  used  especially  for  egg 
production  on  a  lai^  scale. 

The  Mimvca  is  an  egg-laying, 
non-sitting  breed,  originating  on  ^ThM^^bi^A,M^''ai- 
the  island  of  Minorca  in  the  Med-  *'* 
iterranean  sea.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection:  "They  are  distinguished  by  long 
bodies,  very  large  combs,  long  full  wattles,  large  white  ear 
lobes,  dark  colored  legs,  and  pinkish-white  or  flesh-colored 
skin.  The  Minorca  head  is  carried  rather  high;  the  back  is 
long  and  sloping;  the  tail  is  spread  somewhat  and  only 
moderately  elevated,  being  carried  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  Their  legs  are  firm,  muscular,  and  set 
squarely  under  the  long,  powerful-looking  bodies."  There 
are  both  single  and  rose  comb  strains  of  this  biased.  Notable 
egg  producers,  the  Minorcas  rank  as  a  close  second  to  the 
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Leghorns  and,  furthermore,  they  are    known  as  the  breed 
producing  the  largest  egg,  which  is  white  in  color. 

The  Light  Brahma  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  has  been 

known  in  America  for  many  years.     It  is  strictly  of  the  meat 

type,  and  is  the  largest  breed  of  fowls,  the  mature  males 

weighing  12  pounds  and  the  females  9}/^  pounds.     The  head 

is  of  medium  size,  with  a  small  pea  comb,  medium-msed  red 

wattles,  and  large  red  ear  lobes.    The  breast  is  very  broad 

and  full,  the  back  wide,  the  legs,  toes,  and  skin  yellow,  and 

the  shanks  feathered.     The  neck, 

tail,  and  lai^  wing  feathers  are 

black,  and   white    striped    with 

black,  the  other  feathers  being 

white.    This  breed  is  valued  for 

roasting,  but  does  not  rate  high 

in  egg    production.       There     is 

another  variety  called  the  Dark 

Brahma,    but    neither  of    these 

varieties  is  longer  popular,  and  but 

few  flocks  are  now  kept,  although 

they  once  were  common. 

The  Cochin  is  also  an  Asiatic 
breed,    large    in    size,    like    the 
Lildyv.flr>tsi<;hic«Q"phc.tS;  Brahma,   a  standard   weight  for 
■rip    torn   0    ry    ir    .        males  being  11    pounds   and    for 
females  9]^   pounds.     This  is  a  deep-bodied,  massive  fowl, 
having  a  loose  plumage  with    much    downy  fiber  under- 
neath, which  gives  the  entire  body  a  fluify  appearance. 
The  legs  are  heavily  feathered.     These  fowls  are  valued  for 
roasters  rather  than  for  egg  production.     There  are  four 
varieties  of  Cochins,  buif,  black,  white,  and  partridge. 

The  Langshan  is  a  single-combed  Asiatic  breed,  some- 
what smaller  and  more  active  than  the  Brahma  or  Cochin, 
and  much  more  popular,  both  for  meat  and  for  egg  produc- 
tion.   There  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white. 
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The  males  weigh  9J^  pounds  and  the  females  7}/^  pounds,  at 
maturity.  There  is  much  fullness  of  breast,  and  the  form 
is  compact.  The  legs  of  the  black  variety  are  bluish  colored, 
and  slightly  feathered.  The  comb,  face,  wattles,  and  ear 
lobes  are  bright  red  in  color. 

There  are  many  other  breeds  and  varieties  of  fowls, 
but  these  are  usually  kept  only  in  a  small  way  by  poultry 
fanciers  and  do  not  need  attention  here. 

The  bantam  may  be  a  dwarf  of  some  of  the  larger  breeds 
or  a  distinct  breed.  Bantams  are  kept  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  have  no  practical  value.  The  weights  naturally 
vary  somewhat,  but  26  ounces  for  mature  males,  and  22 
ounces  for  the  females  are  standards.  The  Cochin  and 
Brahma  bantams  weigh  slightly  more,  30  ounces  for  the 
male  and  26  for  the  female.  The  bantams  make  very  inter- 
esting pets  for  children. 

THE  TURKEY 

The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America  and  was  unknown  in 
Europe  previous  to  1624.  The  present  domesticated  turkey 
originated  from  the  wild  stock  which  once  was  found  in 
large  numbers  in  this  country,  and  is  yet  found  to  a  small 
extent  in  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern 
states.  According  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  frame  of  the  turkey 
should  be  large,  the  body  deep,  "with  a  broad,  round,  full 
breast  that  varies  in  prominence  according  to  the  variety," 
The  head  should  be  of  good  size,  and  the  eyes  bright  and 
alert.  The  leg  and  shank  bones  should  be  large,  straight, 
and  well  set.  The  carriage  should  be  proud  and  erect. 
There  are  but  few  breeds  of  turkeys,  and  but  one  that  may 
be  regarded  as  common. 

The  Bronze  turkey  is  very  large,  and  the  feathers  are 
bronze  or  brown  black,  with  shadings  of  color.  The  stand- 
dard  weight  for  an  adult  male  is  36  pounds,  and  for  the  hen. 
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20    pounds.     This   is  the   most    common    variety    raised. 
The  Namgausett  turkey  is  of  a  metallic  black  color, 
with  shadings  to  steel  gray  or  approaching  white.     Mature 
cocks  weigh  about  30  pounds  and  hens  IS  pounds. 

The  White  Holland  turkey,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  a 
white  plumage.     The  beard  of  the  male,  however,  is  a  deep 
black  in  color.     Mature  cocks  weigh  about  28  pounds  and 
hens  IS  pounds.    This  is  not  as  hardy  a  variety  as  the 
Bronze  or  Narragansett, 
but  its  flesh  is  highly  re- 
garded,  and    it    is   the 
most  domestic  and  easily 
controlled     of     all    the 
breeds. 

The  Bourbon  Red 
turkey  is  a  native  of 
Bourbon  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  from 
what  in  early  days  in 
Kentucky  was  known  as 
the  wild  yellow  turkey. 
The  neck,  breast,  back, 

Fi(un  2Z3.— A  BrODK  turkey.     Pholocrftpll       bodv.    End    fluff    of    this 
ItODi  Fonilry  a/rala^  ^  ' 

breed  are  of  a  deep, 
brownish  red.  It  has  about  the  same  we^ht  as  the  Narrsr 
gansett,  the  males  weighing  about  30  pounds  and  the  hens  18. 

THE  DUCK 
The  Mallard,  or  common  wild  duck,  is  regarded  as  the 
parent  stock,  or  ancestor,  of  all  domestic  ducks.  This  duck 
has  a  broad  flat  bill,  small  eye,  good-sized  head,  long  neck, 
full  breast,  long  body,  short  tail,  and  short  web-footed  legs. 
The  body  has  a  dense  covering  of  downy  feathers,  over  which 
hes  the  feathery  plumage.     The  thick  plumage,  which  is 
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characteristic  of  water  fowl,  is  oiled  by  a  natural  secretion, 
which  prevents  water  from  penetrating  among  the  feathers. 

Tliree  types  of  ducks  are  recognized,  meat,  egg-laying, 
aod  ornamental.  Those  which  best  supply  the  needs  of  the 
table  for  meat  are  most  in  demand. 

The  Pekin  duck  was  brought  to  England  from  Pekin, 
China,  in  1874.  It  ia  white  in  color  and  of  large  size,  weigh- 
ing 7  to  9  pounds,  and  is  the  most  popular  duck  for  table 
use.  The  bill  is  orange-yellow  in  color,  while  the  shanks 
and  toes  are  reddish  orange.    The  Pekin  duck  may  be  re- 


naura  224.— PekiD  duclu  cm  ■  Rhode  liluid  lum.     Fbotoarspb  by  Chu.  X. 

garded  as  the  universal  favorite  where  duck  culture  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States. 

The  Aylesbury  duck  is  white  and  much  resembles  the 
Pekin.  The  bill  is  fieah-cotored,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
pale  orange.  The  standard  weight  is  the  same  as  the  Pekin. 
These  ducks  are  more  popular  in  England,  where  they  have 
been  bred  many  years,  than  they  are  in  America. 

The  Rouen  duck  is  a  breed  that  takes  its  name  from  a 
city  in  northern  France,  where  it  has  long  been  bred.  It  is 
grayish  in  color,  with  dark  shadings  or  black  on  head,  neck, 
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wings,  and  back.  The  bill  is  of  greenish-yellow  color,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  orange  with  a  green  or  brown  shade. 

The  Cayuga  duck  originated  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  It  is  greenish-black  in  color,  except  some  of  the  large 
wing  feathers,  which  are  brown.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the 
legs  preferably  black,  though  slate  color  occurs. 

The  Muscovy  duck  is  a  native  of  South  America.  In  size 
it  IB  very  large,  adult  drakes  weighing  10  pounds  and  females 
7  pounds.  The  body  is  long 
and  broad,  and  is  carried 
nearly  horizontally.  The 
head  is  rather  long,  and  large 
with  the  male,  and  has  large 
crest-like  feathers,  which  the 
duck  often  raises  when  ex- 
cited. The  head  is  partly 
bare  of  feathers,  and  the  sides 
and  top  above  the  bill  have 
rough  wart-like  coverings 
known  a^  caruncles,  which 
are  red  of  color  and  rather 
conspicuous.  The  bill  is 
pink  or  flesh-colored.  Color- 
ed Muscovies  have  yellow  to 
piture  22S.— A  "r.pij  prowih"  dark  lead-colofcd  Icgs,  whUe 
Rep^uM'd''by*'.!i,''urirry**cyph!i  thosc  of  the  white  Variety 
inc«i»t«  Conip.py.  ^^    ycUow.     The    plumage 

varies  in  color,  but  white  or  black-and-white  are  the 
favorite  varieties.  Ducks  of  this  breed  fly  much  more  than 
others,  and  sometimes  perch  on  elevated  places. 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  India.  It  is  rather  small,  a  standard  weight  beii^  about 
4  pounds  at  maturity.  The  body,  which  is  long  and  nar- 
row, is  carried  somewhat  erect,  after  the  style  of  the  wild 
penguin.     The  popular  color  is  fawn  or  gray  and  white. 
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The  claim  is  made  that  the  young  ducks  at  6  weeks  of  age 
dress  into  broilers  weighing  2J^  to  3  pounds.  This  duck, 
however,  is  valued  chiefly  for  egg  production,  a  female 
occasionally  laying  as  many  as  200  eggs  in  a  year. 

THE  GOOSE 

The  domesticated  breeds  of  geese  have  been  developed 
from  the  wild  breeds,  but  more  especially  the  common  Can- 
adian wild  goose,  which  is  often  domesticated  and  kept  in 
confinement.  So  common  is  this  wild  goose  in  confinement 
that  it  is  standardized  in  the  American  Poultry  Association 
Standard  of  Perfection.  It  has  a  black  head  with  white 
stripe,  a  gray  body,  and  adults  weigh  from  10  to  12  pounds. 
There  are  several  breeds  of  importance. 

The  Embdra  goose  is  of  European  origin.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  adult  ganders  weighing  about  20  pounds.  The 
bill  and  legs  are  orange 
in  color,  and  the  plum- 
age is  white.  This  is  a 
very  popukr  breed. 

The  Toulouse  goose 
gets   its    name  from  a 
city   of    that  name    in 
France.    It  is  of  large 
size,     adults     weighing 
about  25   pounds.     The 
bill  is  pale   orange  and 
the  legs  a  deep  shade  of 
that  color.     The  plum- 
age is  gray,  with  dark 
shadings  about  the  neck, 
Piiture  22fl^ouioiuM^  ^«*^  Fhotogrsph     back,  wings,  SJid  breast. 
Most  of  our  domestic 
flocks  of  commercial  importance  consist  of  these  two  breeds. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REFLECTION 

1.  What  makes  the  six  types  of  domestic  fowls? 

2.  Describe  the  egg-laying  type  of  hen. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  breed  and  a  variety? 

4.  Compare  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Wyandotte. 

5.  Compare  the  Light  Brahma  and  the  Le(diom. 

6.  Name  the  place  of  oridn  of  each  of  five  oreeds  of  fowls. 

7.  Discuss  the  origin  of  the  turkey. 

8.  What  are  common  features  of  different  breeds  of  ducks? 

9.  Compare  the  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks. 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Muscovy 

duck? 

DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  COULD 

11.  Give  the  names  of  five  men  keeping  pure-bred  poultry  in  your 

neighborhood,  and  the  breeds  they  keep? 

12.  Bring  a  small  collection  of  eggs  of  different  breeds  to  school? 

13.  Interest  local  poultrymen  to  arrange  a  small  poultry  show  for  the 

benefit  of  the  school? 

14.  Weigh  some  specimens  of  live  poultry  of  different  breeds  and 

reprart  on  the  age  and  weight  of  each? 

15.  Bring  to  school  specimens  of  feathers  showing  breed  colors? 


CHAPTER  XL 
JUDGING  POULTRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

The  poultiy  judge  who  understands  his  work  must  be 
familiar  with  many  details.     There  is  in  this  country  an 


t  d(  Acriculture. 

ot^nization  known  as  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
This  devotes  much  attention  to  the  establishment  of  stand- 
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arda  of  perfection  for  the  various  breeds  and  varieties  of 
fowls,  and  provides  rules  and  methods  for  judging  fowls.     A 
book  published  by  the  association,  known  as  the  "Standard 
of  Perfection,"  is  the  American  authority  for  judges  and  stu- 
dents to  follow.     No  poultry  show  in  which  the  breeds  and 
varieties  are  exhibited  could  be  property  conducted  with- 
out the  judge's  being  guided  by  this  standard.     No  breed 
of  fowls  can  be  regarded  as  established  until  officially  rec- 
(^ized  and  described  by  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
Tlie  parts  of 
the  fowl  passed 
on  by  the  judge 
have  certain  out- 
lines, colors,  and 
other    marking 
as  applied  to 
each  breed.   The 
feathers  differ  in 
size  and  form  in 
a  striking   way, 
according    to 
their  location  on 
the  body.     The 
illustration  of  a 
male   bird   on 

Fi,u™   2i8,-WhiW    Leghorn   cwkerel   showing   ,mi1o      page   473  shoWS, 
comb  poi.«.     l-hoto,«ph  Ir™  P™I.  F.  8.  J«»by.       j^rOUgh   a   HUm- 

bering  system,  the  location  of  the  parts  and  feathers. 

The  head  of  the  fowl  is  one  of  the  striking  breed  features. 
It  is  topped  with  a  comb,  which  is  larger  on  the  cocks  than 
on  the  hens.  A  very  common  form  is  single,  upright  or 
lopped,  the  top  being  serrated,  or  separated  into  points  si^- 
gesting  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock 
varieties  have  this  form.  The  rose  comb  is  wide  and  low, 
consisting  of  many  knobs  crowded  together,  the  rear  part 


^.•^^3 
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tapering  more  or  less  to  a  smooth  point.    Thia  comb  occurs 

on  Wyandott«s,  Minorcas,  and  other  varieties.    The  pea 

comb  is  very  small,  and  resembles  three  single  combs  dwarfed 

in  size  and  crowded  side  by  side, 

with  the  central  one  somewhat 

larger  than  the  others.    There  are 

also  V-shaped    and  strawberry 

combs,  but  these  are  not  common. 

The  ear  lobes  are  usually  small, 

and  vary  in  color  from  red  to 

white  or    bluish,   according    to 

breed.     The  wattles  are  usually 

red,  and  on  the  cock  often  hang 

below  the  bill  m  a  conspicuous 

manner.    The  bill  does  not  show  the  striking  differences 

seen  in  the  comb  and  wattles.     Some  breeds,  like  the  Houdan 

and  Polish,  have  crests,  or  clusters  of  feathers,  which  some- 
times lai^ly  hide  the 
head  proper  from  view 
and  also  often  alTect  the 
fflght  of  the  birds. 

The  feathers  of  the 
fowl  differ  in  a  remark- 
able way  in  size,  form, 
and  color.  Even  with 
varieties  of  one  color,  as, 
for  example,  white,  the 
shades  of  this  hue  are 
made  asubject  of  discus- 
sion by  poultry  experts. 
This  difference  also  ap- 

Piiurs     230.— OuUtntched     irinc    thovina  v      j.        j.\.  I'j       i 

barred    r»tlicn    at   the    Plymaulh    Hock.       pIlCS  tO  Other  Bolld  COlOTS. 
Photocrmph  from  Prof.  P.  f).  Jacoby.  ,  f    f       i      i_       ■ 

In  case  of  fowls  havmg 
more  than  one  color-marking  to  the  feather,  there  are  barred 
feathers,  as  with  the  Plymouth  Rock;  penciled  feathers,  as 
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with  the  Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte;  laced  feathers,  as  with 
the  Golden  Wyandotte;  and  still  other  markings,  as  striped, 
spangled,  edged,  etc.  The  color-markings  of  some  birds  are 
very  beautiful.  The  correct  color  and  form  of  the  feather 
are  of  most  interest  to  the  fancier;  yet  the  practical  poultry- 
man  little  interested  in  this  feature  has  been  able  to  secure 
his  favorite  breed  through  patient  breeding,  development, 
and  improvement  by  the  so-called  fancier. 

Methods  of  judging.  The  breeds  and  varieties  of  fowls 
are  ordinarily  judged  by  one  of  two  methods,  the  score  card 
or  by  comparison.  In  recent  years  utiUty  classes  have  been 
exhibited  at  poultry  shows,  and  this  fact  has  introduced 
another  phase  of  judging  where  egg  production  is  an  import- 
tant  factor.  The  score-card  method  of  judging  has  been 
generally  used  at  poultry  shows  for  many  years.  Its  use, 
however,  is  not  so  common  now  as  formerly.  Poultry  judges 
using  the  score  card  put  down  the  number  of  points  or  frac- 
tion of  a  point  cut,  and  adding  these,  deduct  from  100,  which 
gives  the  total  score.  In  cutting  for  defects  from  J^  to  3 
points  are  reconunended  for  certain  deficiencies,  and  these 
are  specified  in  the  standard  for  the  benefit  of  official  judges. 
Judging  by  comparison  is  becoming  common,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  than  by  score  card,  for  the  reasons  already  given 
in  Chapter  XIII. 

Instructions  for  judges  of  poultry  include  various  points. 
Among  these,  weight  receives  considerable  attention,  and 
two  points  are  usually  deducted  for  each  pound  that  the  fowl 
falls  short  of  the  standard  weight.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  one  nearest  standard  weight  is  awarded  the  prize.  To 
receive  a  first  prize,  a  specimen  must  score  90  or  more  points, 
except  cocks  in  parti-colored  varieties,  which  are  allowed  88 
points  as  a  minimum.  When  young  and  old  birds  are  in 
competition,  other  things  being  equal,  the  older  ones  are  to 
be  awarded  the  prizes.  Ties  often  result  in  judging.-  When 
a  tie  occurs,  if  it  can  not  be  broken  by  other  rules,  then  the 
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specimen  receiving  the  smallest  total  sum  of  cuts  for  shape 
shall  be  awarded  the  prize. 

The  of&cial  score  card  of  the  American  Poultry  Associ* 
ation  is  here  given: 

(Name  of  association  here) 


(Date,  month,  days  and  year  show  is  held) 
Official  Scobe  Card  of  the  American  Poultrt  Association 

Exhibitor 

Variety Sex 

Entry  No Band  No Weight 


Symmetry 

Weijribt  or  size 

Condition 

Comb 

Head 

Beak 

Eves 

Wattles  and  ear  lobes 

Neck 

Wings 

Back 

Tail 

Breast 

Body  and  fluff 

Legs  and  toes 

tCJrest  and  beard .... 
^Shortness  of  feather . 


Shape 


Color 


Remarks. 


Total  cuts Score 


Judge 
Secretary 


tApplies  to  crested  breeds.       ^Applies  to  games  and  game  bantams. 

This  score  card  is  intended  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Standard  of  Perfection,  which  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  each  variety  of  fowl. 
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Disqualification  in  judging  poultry  is  allowed  for  various 
reasons.  The  occurrence  of  feathers  on  the  legs  of  what 
should  be  a  smooth-legged  breed;  or  of  smooth  legs  when 
feathers  should  occur;  irregular  color  of  ear  lobes  and  legs 
or  of  the  plumage;  web  feet  and  excessive  number  of  toes 
or  too  few  toes;  incorrect  position  of  the  comb,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, lopping  when  it  should  be  erect;  absence  of  crest 
in  crested  varieties  are  examples  of  conditions  which  jus- 
tify disqualification. 

Judging  fowls  for  utility  has  received  special  attention 
at  poultry  shows  since  about  1915.  In  the  utility  classes 
the  birds  are  to  be  brought  forward  for  show  when  at  the 
height  of  egg  production.  This  practice  is  not  the  case  with 
ordinary  exhibition  birds,  for  they  are  shown  just  prior  to 
beginning  production,  when  in  thek  finest  plumage.  Only 
standard-bred  fowls  are  shown  in  each  class,  but  in  the 
utility  group  less  consideration  is  given  to  plumage  and 
more  emphasis  is  paid  to  body  form  and  evidence  of  egg 
production.  A  score  card  for  utiUty  judging  was  drawn  up 
in  November,  1919,  at  a  conference  of  poultry  specialists  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  1,000 
yearling  hens  in  the  International  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

''In  working  out  a  production  score  card,"  writes  Professor  Hany  R. 
Lewis*,  the  idea  has  not  been  to  develop  a  score  card  which  shoufdbe 
used  in  placing  premiums  at  utility  shows,  but  rather  to  develop  numeri- 
cal values  for  the  various  sections  of  the  bird,  in  order  that  utility  judges 
and  exhibitors  may  have  a  common  working  basis,  that  is,  in  oraer  that 
the  exhibitor  in  picking  his  birds  may  have  a  more  or  less  accurate  idea 


of  what  the  judge  is  going  to  look  for  in  determining  the  relative  values 

11  give  the  various  sections  and  Q^ 

the  numerical  values  for  the  score  card  the  penect  bird  was  recognised  as 


which  he  will  give  the  various  sections  and  qualities.    In  working  out 


100  per  cent,  which  was  allowed  to  be  eqmvalent  to  a  production  of  300 
eggs.  Numerical  valu^  for  all  sections  were  then  so  arranged  that  each 
per  cent  of  value  is  equivalent  to  three  eggs  or,  put  differently,  a  cut  of 
one  point  in  any  one  section  is  equivalent  to  a  cut  of  three  eggs." 

The  following  score  card  for  utility  judging  is  based  in 
principle  on  much  of  the  work  developed  at  the  Cornell 
University  judging  school  during  1918  and  1919. 

*Judffing  fowls  for  egg  production.  Hints  to  Poultrymeii — Vol.  8,  No.  2,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1919. 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  JUDGING  UTILnT  HENS  AND  PULLETS 

Egg  produo- 

Parts  scored                                                 Perfection  tion  value 

Body  type(a8  seen  in  ooop  or  on  floor) 25  points  75 

Head  and  adjuncts 15       **  45 

Body  conformation  (as  determined  by  handling)    30       *'  90 

Handlinx  quality 10       ''  30 

Legs  and  toes 5       "  15 

Ck)ndition 15       "  45 

Total  for  perfection 100       "  300 

The  following  discussion  is  given  as  explanatory  of  the  application  of 
the  score  card  in  utility  judging. 

BODY  TYPE 
Perfect  Score— 25  Paints,  75  Eggs 

A  bird  of  good  body  is  usually  well-balanced  in  that  the  body  itself 
must  be  deep,  showins  a  nearly  rectangular  form,  well  developed  in  breast 
and  abdomen.  Great  depth  of  body  is  especially  desirable,  but  apparent 
depth  must  not  be  due  to  loose  feathering,  which  is  generally  shown  by 
an  evidence  of  loose  thi^  feathers.  Cochin  and  eicnibition  game  type 
and  feathering  are  usually  associated  with  poor  production.  Lars|e 
capacity  is  essential  if  a  hen  is  to  lay  long  and  heavily.  Such  capacity  is 
designated  by  a  body  that  is  deeper  at  the  rear  end  of  the  keel  than  at 
the  front  end.  The  underline  should  be  fairly  straight  and  the  back 
should  be  comparatively  horizontal.  Prominent  breast  development, 
with  evidence  of  a  Ions  keel  are  desirable  qualities  in  a  high-producing 
hen.  The  general  boay  conformation  of  a  heavy  producer  conforms 
very  closely  to  a  rectangle  with  pronounced  angles  rather  than  smooth 
curves.  A  male  shows  the  same  ^neral  characteristics  as  a  female  except 
that  the  abdomen  is  not  so  deep. 

A  small-capacity  hen  generaUy  stands  erect.  The  body  is  either  very 
shallow  and  cut  away  at  the  breast  and  abdomen  or,  in  the  case  of  beefy 
individiuds,  the  abdomen  shows  a  pronounced  sagging  at  the  rear  of  the 
keel  due  to  large  accumulations  of  fat.  Extremely  poor  producers 
frequently  show  a  hump  on  the  back. 

HEAD  AND  ADJUNCTS 

Perfect  Score — 15  Points,  45  Eggs 

One  of  the  best  indications  in  picking  hiph  layers  is  the  fineness  of  the 
head.  The  head  of  the  heavy  producer  is  fine,  showing  a  lean  face,  free 
from  wrinkles  and  overhangmg  eyebrows.  The  wattles  and  ear  lobes 
fit  close  to  the  head  and  are  not  loose  and  flabby.  The  face  is  clean  cut, 
the  eye  is  full,  round  and  prominent,  especially  when  seen  from  the  front. 
An  eye  which  sives  a  clean-cut  wide-open  appearane  is  desirable.  The 
eyeball  of  the  neavy  producer  is  generally  set  in  the  rear  of  a  large  oval 
socket,  showing  considerable  of  the  white  eye  membrance  in  front  of  the 
eyeball.  The  head  of  a  heavyproducer  should  be  well  balanced,  being 
moderately  deep  and  broad.  Tne  extremely  fat,  full  head  of  the  beefy 
bird  and  the  long,  thin  pointed  head  of  the  low-vitality  birds  are  both 
undesirable  and  ^ould  call  for  heavy  cuts  in  this  section.  The  low- 
producing  bird  generally  shows  a  depressed  eye  with  over-hanging 
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eyebrows  and  wrinkled  skin  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  extremely 
lonff  sharp  beak  is  usually  possessed  by  the  low  producer,  while  the 
meoium  stout,  well-curved  beak  is  characteristic  of  the  high  producer. 

BODY  CX)NFORMATION 
Perfect  Scor^—30  Points^  90  Eggs 

When  taken  in  the  hands,  a  heavv  producer  will  show,  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  ve&t  depth  of  body,  especially  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  keel 
bone.  The  keel  must  be  moderately  straight,  relatively  long  and  carried 
well  back.  The  space  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  keel  must  be  free 
from  excessive  accumulations  of  tat.  Birds  which  are  laying  heavily 
can  be  readilv  detected  by  the  development  of  the  abdomen.  Such  birds 
will  show  pelvic  arches  which  are  widespread  and  a  keel  which  is  forced 
down  away  from  the  pelvic  arches  so  as  to  give  large  capacity. 

The  poor  producer  generally  shows  a  shallow  body  especially  at  the 
front  of  the  keel,  a  small  shrunken  abdomen,  together  with  all  evidences 
of  small  capacity.  . 

HANDLING  QUALITY 

Perfect  Scare — 10  Points^  30  Eggs 

The  skin  of  the  heavy-producing  hen  is  thin,  soft  and  pliable^  es- 
pecially the  skin  on  the  abdomen  must  be  thin  and  loose.  The  skm  of 
the  poor  producer  is  ^nerally  thick,  hard  and  rather  coarse  to  the  touch. 
The  thin  velvety  skm  is  almost  always  associated  with  heavy  ovarian 
activity. 

LEGS  AND  TOES 

Perfect  Score — 5  Points,  15  Eggs 

The  shanks  of  a  heavy  producer  are  flat,  pliable  and  smooth  scaled. 
In  hens  at  the  end  of  their  laying  year,  or  pullets  which  havo  been  laying 
heavily  for  some  time,  the  shanks  will  be  bleached  out.  The  toes  should 
be  straight  and  the  toenails  show  indication  of  proper  activity.  The 
shanks  of  the  poor  producer  are  usually  round,  nard  and  rather  coarse 
scaled. 

CXDNDITION 

^Perfect  Score— 15  Points,  45  Eggs 

A  bird  to  be  capable  of  highest  sustained  production  must  be  first  of 
all  healthy.  She  must  show  vigor  and  activity  and  be  well  fleshed.  Late 
molting  m  hens  is  desirable.  Ekirly  moltmg  and  slow  maturing,  as 
shown  by  the  primary  feathers,  should  be  cut  severely.  Late  developing 
and  late  maturing  usually  indicate  low  production.  In  applying;  this 
section  to  hens,  health  and  molting  conditions  should  be  given  pnmary 
consideration.  In  applying  this  section  to  pullets  health  and  noaturity 
should  be  given  primary  consideration. 

Judging  poultry  products,  such  bs  dressed  poultry  and 
eggs,  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  The  score  card 
is  not  specially  recommended  for  this  purpose,  the  compara- 
tive method  being  very  generally  regarded  as  the  most  sat- 
isfactory.    Referring  to  this  point,  one  authority  says: 
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"In  judging  dressed  poultry  and  e^,  the  number  of  qualities  or 
points  to  be  considered  is  small;  slight  dmerences  in  Quality  do  not  make 
great  differences  in  value,  as  in  high-class  birds,  and  degrees  of  quality 
are  more  readily  appreciated.  While  score  cards  are  sometimes  used  for 
judging  dr^sea  poultry  and  e^,  the  number  of  sections  into  which  a 
card  may  appropriately  be  divided  is  so  small  that  there  is  little  if  any 
advantage  m  scoring,  and  if,  to  develop  a  system  of  scoring,  many  sec- 
tions are  made,  the  process  of  judging  is  complicated  when  it  should 
remain  simple.  The  points  to  be  considered  are  so  few,  and  the  values  so 
apparent,  tnat  judgment  of  all  is  practically  instantaneous.  *  *  * 
The  rational  method  of  judging  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  is  to  grade 
them  according  to  market  quality  and  value." 

The  judging  of  eggs  by  score  card  has  been  attempted  to 
some  extent.  An  egg  show,  in  which  eggs  were  scored  by 
the  students,  has  been  held  annually  at  Purdue  University. 
Two  classes  of  eggs  were  provided,  "fancy"  and  "commer- 
cial." The  following  score  card  and  explanation  of  its  use 
are  well  worth  consideration: 


Exhibitor. 


COMMEECIAL  KOO  SCOBS  CABD. 

Date 192... 


Address Color.  . 

Entry  No Class Weight. 


Ozs. 


Features  considered 


Size 

Shape.. 

Uniformity  of  color 

Uniformity  of  size  and  shape 

Shell  texture 

Condition  of  shells 

Quality  (by  testing) 

(a)  Size  air  cell 

(b)  Opaqueness 


Total  points 100 


Perfec- 
tion 


25 
4 

8 
5 
4 
4 

25 
25 


Cuts 


Remarks 


Judge 

Secretary. 

Explanation  of  Commercial  Egg  Score  Card 

Size:  Extras,  26  to  28  ounces.  Firsts,  24  to  26  ounces. 
One  point  cut  for  each  ounce  over  or  under  required  weight 
in  either  class. 

16 
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Shape:    }4  point  allowed  for  each  egg. 
Uniformity  of  color:    If  white,  eggs  should  be  all  pure 
white  and  of  the  same  shade.    If  brown,  the  color  may  be 
any  shade,  but  the  dozen  should  be  uniformly  the  same 
color;  ^  i)oint  allowed  for  each  egg. 

Uniformity  of  size  and  shape:    All  eggs  must  be  of  same 
size  and  shape.    \i  point  allowed  for  each  egg. 

Shell  texture:  Free  from  wrinkles,  si)ot8,  cracks,  and 
rough  places;  ^  point  for  each  egg. 

Condition  of  shell:    Free  from  dirt  or  stain,  unwashed. 

Quality:  Test  with  candles,  (a)  Air  cell  very  small, 
about  size  of  a  dime,  indicating  freshness,  (b)  Egg  must 
appear  opaque,  the  yolk  free  from  dark  color,  white  thick, 
yolk  barely  visible.  Large  air  cell,  floating  yolks  or  air  cells 
are  defects.     E^ggs  must  be  fresh  and  sweet. 

Disqualifications:  Cracked,  broken,  spots,  musty  rots, 
and  germs  or  blood  rings  in  any  one  egg  will  disqualify  the 
dozen. 

COULD  TOU  TELL 

1.  The  purpose  and  value  of  the  Standard  of  Perfection? 

2.  How  the  combs  of  fowls  differ  in  form? 

3.  In  what  wav  feathers  differ  in  coloring? 

4.  The  method  of  making  cuts  in  scoring  poultry? 

5.  How  weight  and  size  are  graded  by  the  judge? 

6.  Two  conditions  that  might  cause  disqualifications? 

7.  The  difference  between  utility  and  ordinary  exhibition  classes? 

8.  On  what  basis  the  utility  score  card  is  constructed? 

9.  Some  of  the  features  of  a  perfect  head  in  the  utility  score? 

10.  Why  the  commercial  score  card  is  not  more  used  in  judging  poul- 

try products? 

EAST  THINGS  TO  DO 

11.  Holding  Saturday  afternoon  poultry  judging  contests. 

12.  CoUectmg  an  exhibit  of  one  breed  for  comparison  at  school. 

13.  Scoring  a  numb^  of  hens  in  the  utility  class. 

14.  Getting  up  a  prize  egg  show,  and  judgmg  by  score  card. 

15.  Sorting  over  and    studying  a  case  of  eggs  loaned  by  the  egg 

dttuer  or  grocer. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

CDLLING  THE  POULTRY  FLOCK 

The  reUtionship  of  fonn  to  functioa  with  fowls  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attentioD  in  recent  years.  Careful 
study  of  egg  production  by  individual  fowls,  as  explained  in 
chapter  XL,  demonstrates  that  the  most  productive  layers 
possess  certain  characteristics  which  are  associated  with  the 


Kcnre  331. — A  ouUina  demomtanboii  br  Prof.  E.  L.  Dsksa  on  an  Ohio  farm. 

Fholocrmph  froni  Ohio  BUM  Univeraitv. 

laying  habit.  If  one  seeks  egg  production  in  a  flock,  it 
is  very  important  to  make  practical  application  of  this 
knowledge  and  cull  out  all  birds  that  do  not  measiu^  up  to 
the  desired  standard  or  that  are  lacking  in  vitality.  So 
important  has  this  subject  of  culling  out  the  undesirables 
become,  that  demonstrations  on  this  subject  have  been  held 
in  many  communities  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have 
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profited  thereby.  In  1921  nearly  all  the  88  counties  of  Ohio 
had  special  culling  demonstrations,  50,000  persons  being  in  at- 
tendance. During  the  month  of  July  599  demonstrations  were 
held  in  32  counties,  and  64,651  hens  were  handled,  23  per 
cent  of  which  were  culls.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University  that  these  culls 
that  were  removed  from  the  flock,  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
$11,766  to  the  flock  owners.  This  Ohio  experience  is  simply 
given  as  an  example  of  the  importance  of  this  work.  The 
following  instructions  for  culling  the  flock,  are  based  ui)on 
an  excellent  bulletin*  prepared  by  Professor  E.  L.  Dakan,  a 
poultry  specialist  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Indications  of  egg-producing  capacity  may  be  sought  in 
several  directions.  In  general  these  indications  are  shown 
in  three  ways: 

1.  In  color  changes  due  to  egg  production. 

2.  In  body  changes  in  fat  and  pelvic  bones. 

3.  The  period  of  molting. 

A  discussion  of  the  above  indications  involves  a  number 
of  special  features  which  must  be  considered  by  themselves. 

CX)LOR  CHANGES  IN  HENS  DUE  TO  EGG  PRODUCTION 

A  yellow  pigment  is  more  or  less  present  in  the  hen, 
according  to  conditions.  When  not  producing  eggs,  the 
hen  lays  up  body  fat.  In  the  case  of  yellow-skinned  fowls, 
this  fat  contains  a  yellow  pigment  which  colors  not  only  the 
body  fat  and  skin,  but  also  the  legs,  beak,  eye  ring,  and  to 
some  extent  the  ear  lobe.  As  soon  as  a  hen  begins  to  pro- 
duce eggs,  this  yellow  pigment  fades  from  the  body  and 
intensifies  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  So  long  as  a  hen  produces 
eggs  the  pigment  is  diverted  to  the  yolk,  none  being  deposited 
in  the  body,  which  is  now  bluish-white  or  pink  in  color. 
When  laying  is  discontinued,  the  body  once  more  takes  on 
the  yellow  color.    This  process  of  fading  follows  a  certain 

♦Culling  the  poultry  flock.      By  E.   L.   Dakan.   Bulletin  18,  voL  XV,  1910-20, 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  University 
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well  defined  course,  always  in  the  following  order:  first,  the 
vent;  second,  the  eye  rings;  third,  the  beak;  and  last,  the 
shanks.  The  kind  of  feed  used  affects  the  length  of  the 
fading  period  in  the  hen,  because  the  yellow  pigment  is 
derived  from  the  grain  and  green  feed  that  the  hen  eats. 
The  fowl  that  has  had  yellow  com  and  plenty  of  green  feed 
has  a  larger  supply  of  yellow  pigment  stored  in  her  body 
than  the  one  fed  on  white  corn  with  no  green  feed.  Further, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  yellow  pigment  stored  up  in  the 
body,  the  longer  the  time  required  for  the  fowl  to  undergo 
the  bleaching  process.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  possi- 
ble to  select  the  hen  that  has  been  the  continuous,  consistent 
layer,  as  well  as  to  determine  those  which  have  just  begun 
to  lay  or  have  been  poor  layers. 

COLOR  MARKS 

The  vent  is  the  first  part  to  lose  the  yellow  color  after 
egg  production  starts.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  blood  circulation  is  great- 
est fade  first.  A  white  or  pink  vent  of  a  yellow-skinned  bird 
indicates  that  she  is  laying. 

The  eye  rings,  which  are  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, bleach  out  a  little  more  slowly  than  the  vent  and,  there- 
fore, bleached  or  white  eye  rings  indicate  a  longer  produc- 
tion than  a  bleached  vent. 

The  ear  lobes  on  the  white-lobed  varieties  bleach  next 
and  indicate  a  still  longer  period  of  production  than  a  white 
vent  and  white  eye  rings. 

The  color  of  the  beak  is  lost  before  that  of  the  shanks 
and  thus  a  white  beak  indicates  that  the  hen  has  been 
producing  eggs  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  color  leaves 
the  beak,  beginning  at  its  base,  and  gradually  disapi)ears, 
leaving  the  front  part  of  the  upper  beak  last.  The  lower  beak 
bleaches  faster  than  the  upper.  The  lower  beak  should  be 
used  for  oberservation  when  the  upper  is  covered  with  black 
or  horn,  as  with  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
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The  shank  color  is  the  last  to  be  affected,  the  yellow 
renuuDing  in  this  part  after  it  has  disappeared  elsewhere. 
For  this  reason  we  have  here  the  surest  indication  of  long 
continued  production.  It  requires  from  four  to  five  months 
for  the  shanks  to  bleach  out  after  the  hen  begins  to  produce 
eggs.  The  color  leaves  the  front  (rf  the  shanks  first  and 
gradually  fades  from  the  scales  on  the  back  side  as  the  length 
of  the  laying  period  increases. 


figure  m.^nvaw  view  Bliuwin«  miuv   vvui.  mu\i  cue  jbjtjub  lufui  uu  hjil,  >qu 

uDtJl  vent  uid  meat  (orm  on  right.     Pliotocr*ph  Irom  Dr.  O.  B.  Kant. 

BODY  CHANGES  DUE  TO  EGG  PRODUCTION 
The  following  discussion  of  body  changes  is  in  the  order 
that  is  usually  followed  in  culling  demonstrations. 

The  vent  of  a  laying  hen  is  large,  as  is  shown  in  figure 
232,  and  it  is  also  open,  moist,  and  soft,  while  that  of  a  non- 
laying  fowl  is  small,  close,  dry,  and  puckered. 
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The  comb  of  a  laying  hen  is  large,  full,  and  bright  in 
color,  while  the  comb  of  a  non-laying  one  is  dry  and  com- 
paratively hard,  often  covered  with  scale,  and  is  pale  in  color. 

The  abdomen  of  a  laying  fowl  has  a  fat  covering  that  is 
soft  and  pliable,  and  feels  much  like  an  udder  that  has  been 
partly  milked.  The  skin  is  also  soft  and  velvety.  The 
abdomen  of  a  non-laying  hen  is  dry  and  hard. 

The  pelvic,  or  pin,  bones  of  a  laying  hen  are  straight 
and  flexible,  with 
very  little  or  no 
fat  around  them. 
They  are  spread 
far  enough  to 
permit  the  pass- 
age of  the  egg. 
The  spread  var- 
ies with  the  in- 
dividual and  the 
breed,  and  no 
definite  measure- 
ment applies  in 
this  regard.  In 
general,  how- 
ever, a  laying 

hen  will    show  a       Figure  2S3.— A  cullini  demDiutratian.     Botly  depth  b 


spread      between  SMn™y"  f''[oil  ond"  co^'uently  °^"e  ■  \v% 

*!.-.  >,;«   K»«~,  «f  number  ol  egw.     The  one  on  the  lefl  la  t.  deep-bodied, 

the  pm   bones  Ot  high  producer,  the  one  od  the  riiht        '     '  ' 


leuure  ol  ■  hen'i  eapaeity   to  coiuume  it  luge 

T  food  und  cotiAequeatly  praduce  %  I&ric 

igga.     The  one  on  the  leit  la  t.  deep-bodiec 

Diga  prouuoer,  the  one  on  the  rijcht  &  BhollaH,  rouou 

at  least  three  ^"^  "=™''-  P''°t°^'p''  '"^  ^•^-  «■  ^  ^"^ 
fingers.  Practice  is  necessary  to  determine  just  what  spread 
indicates  that  the  hen  is  layi:^,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  heD  that  is  laying  will  show  a  greater  spread  of  pin 
bones  than  one  not  laying,  and  that  the  bones  of  a  non-laying 
hen  are  thick,  stiff,  and  blunt,  with  the  ends  bent  in. 

The  distance  from  tiie  pelvic  to  keel  bones  of  a  laying 
hen  is  an  important  indication.    A  laying  hen  consumes 
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more  food  than  one  that  is  not  la3ring.  A  high  egg-producer 
consumes  more  feed  than  a  poor  egg-producer.  In  order  to 
consume  and  digest  this  feed  the  intestines  of  a  laying  hen 
are  larger  than  of  one  not  laying.  When  laying,  the  ovary 
and  oviduct  are  greatly  enlarged  and  require  more  room. 
To  provide  this  extra  space,  the  body  increases  in  capacity 
or  depth.  This  is  noticeable  by  the  increase  in  the  distance 
from  the  pin  bones  to  the  end  of  the  keel  bone.  The  increase 
in  size  of  the  body  cavity  is  secured  by  the  dropping,  down 
of  the  keel  bone.  By  measuring  the  distance  from  the  pin 
bones  to  the  keel  bone  an  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  whether 
the  hen  is  in  la3ring  condition  or  not.  No  definite  measure- 
ment can  be  given  that  will  fit  all  individual  hens.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  hen  that  measures  less  than  three  fingers  wide 
of  body  depth,  is  not  laying  or  is  a  poor  layer,  because  such 
a  hen  lacks  the  capacity  for  handling  a  large  amount  of  feed. 
The  hen  that  shows  the  greater  body  depth  may,  as  a  rule, 
he  selected  as  a  good  layer  if  in  addition  to  this  she  exhibits 
the  other  marks  of  egg  production. 

THE  MOLT  INFLUENCE  ON  EGG  PRODUCTION 
Most  hens  stop  laying  when  they  begin  to  molt.  Since 
the  molting  period  covers  several  weeks,  it  is  advisable  to 
sell  the  hens  that  molt  early.  It  is  a  fact  no  longer  disputed, 
that  a  hen,  in  order  to  make  a  high  yearly  record,  must  be 
a  consistent  layer.  The  early  molting  hen  is  not  a  consist- 
ent layer.  She  takes  all  the  fall  months  as  a  vacation  for 
changing  her  plumage.  The  consistent  layer  molts  late  and 
grows  her  new  plumage  rapidly.  The  time  of  the  molt  is 
the  best  indication  of  the  last  year's  performance.  The 
molting  period  may  be  a  guide  in  culling  all  breeds  and 
varieties,  but  is  of  special  importance  with  such  breeds  as 
the  Orpingtons  and  Minorcas  that  do  not  have  the  yellow 
skin.  The  hen  that  molts  early,  under  normal  conditions, 
will  not  lay  as  many  winter  eggs  as  the  one  that  molts  late. 
Neither  will  the   early-molting  fowl  begin  egg  production 
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earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  late-molting  one.     No  definite 
date  can  be  set  as  to  early  molting.    As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever,  the  first  hens  in  the  flock  to  molt  should  he  sold,  and 
the  last  to  molt  should  be  retained  for  breeding  purposes. 
Hens  may  be  caused  to  molt  early  if  placed  on  starvation 
diet  while  laying  heavily;  by  irregular  feeding;  by  roosting 
in  a  house  that  is  poorly  ventilated,  or  in  any  way  that  tends 
to  check  egg  production  suddenly.    Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  these  undesirable  conditions  occur,  otherwise  a 
lower  total  egg  production  is  quite  hkely  to  follow.     If  the 
pullets  are  hatched  early, 
they  will  be  laying  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus 
egg  production  will  be 
kept  up.     In  an  article 
on  culling,*  Professor  H. 
C.  Knandel  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College 
touches  still  another  side 
to  the  plumage  question. 
He  says  that  during  the 
fallmonths  the  condition 
of  the   plumage  is  the 
most  noticeable  indica- 
tion  of   production   that      p,         aa,..^  ^en  i»  b«vy  »oaltin,  «... 

applies  to  all  breeds.  The  j^-  P*"^f*i>>^  '«>"  ^"f-  *■-  s- 
hen  whose  plumage  ap- 
pears most  soiled,  whose  tail  and  wing  feathers  are  badly  worn, 
is  the  hen  that  has  been  laying  heavily.  The  early-molting 
hen  during  the  late  fall  months  appears  very  much  dressed 
up  in  her  new  suit,  but  has  not  produced  a  quantity  of  eggs 
sufficient  to  pay  her  board  bill.  Hence  the  hen  that  is  the 
good  producer  is  too  busy  laying  eggs  to  stop  to  molt,  with 
the  result  that  she  does  not  shed  her  feathers  and  get  ready 
to  engage  in  ^g  production  until  late  in  the  year. 

•Tha  Ttuth  kbout  Cullins.     Naikmai  SloeimaH  and  Farmtr,  Sept.  3, 1031. 
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IN  CULLING  THE  FLOCK  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

1.  Why  be  influenced  in  your  judgment  by  skin  pigment? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  green  food  on  the  egg? 

3.  Should  the  vent  be  yellow  or  white?  large  or  small? 

4.  How  would  you  value  the  color  of  the  beak? 

5.  What  kind  of  a  comb  would  you  seek? 

6.  How  should  the  fat  covering  on  the  abdomen  feel? 

7.  Should  the  pin  bones  be  spread  or  close? 

8.  What  shoula  be  the  distance  from  the  pin  bones  to  the  keel? 

9.  Would  you  select  an  early  or  late  moltmg  hen?    Why? 

10.  What  hens  should  be  sold  first? 

DO  A  LITTLE  CULLING  YOURSELF 

11.  Compare  the  seneral  forms  of  birds  you  know  to  be  good  layers 

with  those  that  are  not. 

12.  Feed  two  hens  of  the  same  breed,  one  conii  the  other  wheat,  and 

notice  the  effect  in  pigment  coloring. 

13.  Compare  the  eye  rings,  ear  lobes  and  beak  color  of  ten  hens,  of  the 

same  breed. 

14.  Examine  the  combs  of  laying  and  non-laying  hens  and  note  the 

difference. 

15.  Select  two  groups  of  fowls,  one  molting,  one  in  full  plumage,  and 

measure  the  distance  between  pin  bones  and  keel  in  each  group. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

EGGS  AND  INCUBATION 

The  egg  is  an  object  of  much  interest,  for  it  is  not  only 
the  source  of  the  chicken  itself,  but  also  a  most  important 
source  of  income  to  the  poultryman.  If  one  is  to  handle 
the  egg  intelligently,  one  must  know  something  of  its  com- 
position, of  how  the  chick  is  developed  within  the  shell,  and 
of  commercial  differences  and  values. 

The  parts  of  the  egg  of  special  interest  are  five: 

The  shelly  composed  mostly  of  lime,  and  hard  enough  to 
enclose  and  protect  the  softer  interior. 

Two  tough  membranes  lying  next  within  the  shell.  These 
separate  at  the  large  end,  forming  a  small  air  sac,  which  is 
easily  seen  in  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  albumen,  ox,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  white  of 
the  egg.  This  forms  about  57  per  cent  of  the  egg  and  con- 
sists of  much  nitrogenous  matter  of  a  liquid,  sticky,  trans- 
parent character.  Boiling  hardens,  or  coagulates,  the  white 
into  a  firm,  white  structure. 

The  yolkf  comprising  about  33  per  cent  of  the  egg,  is  a 
round  yellow  sac,  surrounded  by  the  white.  This  is  used 
for  nourishing  the  young  chick  just  before  and  after  leaving 
the  shell.  The  yolk  is  suspended  midway  in  the  white  and 
kept  in  proper  position  by  two  albuminous  cords. 

The  blastoderm  in  the  fresh-laid  egg  is  seen  as  a  white 
speck  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  yolk.  The  blastoderm  is  the  true  egg  and 
source  of  the  chick  in  incubation. 

The  fertile  egg  is  one  that  will  produce  a  chick  under 
proper  conditions  of  what  is  called  incubation.  The  infertile 
or  sterile  egg  can  not  be  hatched,  and  so  has  no  value  in 
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reproduction,  although  for  food  it  haa  equal  value  with  the 
fertile  one.  The  fertility  of  the  egg  can  not  be  determined 
except  by  incubation.  After  the  egg  has  been  under  the 
hen  for  five  to  seven  days,  ordinarily  one  may  easily  tell 
whether  it  is  fertile  or  infertile.  If  infertile,  it  will  appear 
clear  and  show  none  of  the  changes  subsequently  described. 
The  testing  or  candling  of  eggs  is  a  simple  process  of 
looking  throi^h  the  e^  with  the  aid  of  special  light.    One 


Figure  835.— A  homo  mule  egg 
No.  1040.  United^ 

may  take  a  piece  of  common  cardboard,  one  aide  of  which  b 
black,  in  which  is  cut  an  oval  hole  not  quite  as  large  as  an 
egg.  If  the  cardboard  is  held  before  a  lighted  lamp  in  a 
dark  room,  blackened  side  towards  one,  and  an  egg  is  held 
in  the  hole,  the  one  that  contains  a  chick  will  appear  dark 
and  opaque  except  at  the  larger  end,  while  a  sterile  e|^  will 
be  clear  and  show  light.  In  the  trade,  where  all  e^s  are 
examined  before  a  light,  this  process  is  known  as  candling. 
Black  lamp  chimnej-s  with  holes  in  them  are  made  for  use 
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in  a  small  way;  but,  in  the  larger  commercial  trade,  eggs  are 
candled  over  set^  of  electric  lights  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
The  incubation  of  the  egg  of  the  hen  occupies  a  period 
of  21  days.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
changes  that  take  place  during  incubation.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  blastoderm  enlarges  to  about  a  half 
inch  in  size,  within  which  the  first  stages  of  bead  and  some 
other  parts  appear.  During  the  second  day  the  heart  begins 
to  beat  and  the  blood  to  flow.  By  the  end  of  the  third  day 
the  veins  and  arteries  are  considerably  developed,  and  the 
young  chick  turns  on  its  left  side.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
wing  folds,  and  the  folds  forming  the  legs  appear.    The  beak 


Fi«ure  23a.— The  et--     -— , 

liabt  eii.    infertile.     Hpproduced   I 
Acricultunl  Eiperiment  Ststion. 

begins  to  form  on  the  eighth  day,  and  shows  its  homy  shape 
on  the  twelfth.  The  entire  shell  except  the  air  cell  is  occu- 
pied by  the  chick  by  the  twelfth  day.  The  feathere  appear 
first  on  the  eighth  day,  and  by  the  thirteenth  cover  the  body 
to  the  length  of  one  fourth  inch.  At  this  time  the  nails  of 
the  feet  appear.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  chick  changes 
its  position  and  extends  lengthwise,  the  beak  reaching  the 
inner  shell  membrane.  The  air  cell  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  by  this  time  is  much  larger.  From  now 
on,  the  chick  increases  in  development  to  the  twenty-first 
day.  The  following  interesting  description  of  the  hatching 
process  is  pven  byProfessor  Lewis:* 

•  Poultry  Uboratory  Guide.  1910. 
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"When  ready  to  come  out,  the  chick  raisee  its  head  and  piercee  the 
inner  shell  membraDe,  and  immediately  starts  breathing  the  air  !□  the 
chamber,  which  causes  the  pulmou&ry  circulatioD  to  become  active  and 
the  embryonic  circulation  to  cease.  The  head  is  next  raised  into  the  air 
chamber,  and  the  chick  deals  blows  upon  the  shell,  which,  when  often 
repeated  in  the  same  place,  result  in  fracturing  it.  This  prooeas  is  re- 
peated until  the  shell  is  broken  around  about  one  third  of  the  way  from 
ttke  large  end.  The  chick  then  presses  its  head  amiost  the  laj^  eoA 
and  its  feet  against  the  small  end.  and  then  by  pushing  is  able  to  throw 
off  the  abeU  lid  and  make  its  exit.'' 

The  incubator  is  a  box-like  device  containing  a  space  is 
which  eggs  may  be  incubated  by  means  of  artificial  heat. 
The  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  incubation  has  been  in 
operation  for  thousands  of  years,  especially  in  Egypt  and 


Ficure  S37. — A  pair  of  vicoroua  dur-old   ebieks.     Photosrkph  from   Prof. 
F,  8.  jMoby. 

China.  There  are  various  designs  of  incubators  made,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  those  which  contain  but  a  few  eggs  up  to 
those  with  a  capacity  for  thousands.  Incubators  in  use  at 
the  present  time  are  heated  by  hot  air  frtHn  a  kerosene 
lamp  or  by  a  hot-water  system.  The  hot-air  type  is  the  one 
in  more  common  use.  The  eggs,  one  layer  deep,  are  placed 
in  movable,  wire-bottomed  trays.  The  temperature  of  the 
incubator  is  regulated  by  the  automatic  action  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  thermostat,  which  is  sensitive  to  heat  changes. 
This  instrument  is  set  so  as  to  reduce  or  increase  automatic- 
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ally  the  amount  of  incommg  pure  air.  A  thennometer 
within  may  be  read  through  the  glass  front.  Incubators 
should  stand  level,  and  a  popular 
location  in  which  to  operate  them 
is  a  dry  cellar  that  will  maintain 
a  uniform  temperature. 

The  artificial  process  of  incu- 
bation in  the  incubator  requires 
one  to  look  carefully  after  the 
following  features  of  importance. 
These  are  location,  temperature, 
ventilation,  and  moisture,  and 
'fe  ^rUT"^^:^  t"™"K  *"^  »™B  *•>«  «B8«-    The 

from  Ohio  StMe  Uuvenily.        foUowing  dlSCUSBlOU  of  thcSe   faCt- 

ors  is  abstracted  from  writinga  by  Professor  F.S.Jacoby,head 
of  the  Poultry  Department  at  the  Ohio  State  University.* 

The  location  of  the  hicnbator  may  have  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  the  number  of  chicks  hatched.  Heretofore  the 
usual  recommendation  has  been  to  locate  the  incubator  in 
a  cellar  that  maintains  a  more  or  less  uniform  temperature. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  incu- 
bator, this  reason  for  location  is  not  so  important  as  it  used 
to  be.  The  important  point  is  pure  air.  The  room,  whether 
a  cellar  or  not,  should  be  so  arranged  that  both  the  heavy 
gases  near  the  floor  and  the  light  odors  near  the  ceiling  have 
a  means  of  being  dispelled.  If  the  air  in  the  room  is  impure, 
the  air  in  the  incubator  will  be  even  more  so.  The  uni- 
fonnity  of  temperature  in  a  cellar  is  a  decided  help  in  the 
operation  of  the  incubator,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  room 
with  a  variable  temperature,  if  the  (ur  is  purer  thereby.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  in  a  room  having  a 
cement  or  dirt  floor,  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  F. 

Tenqierature.  The  normal  incubation  temperature  of 
hen  eggs  is  103"  F.     The  position  of  the  thermometer  will 
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determine  the  temperature  at  which  the  incubator  should 
be  operated.  The  thermometer  may  be  arranged  so  that 
the  bulb  is  in  contact  with  the  eggs  or  it  may  be  hung  above 
the  eggs  so  that  the  bulb  does  not  touch  the  top  of  the  eggs. 
These  two  methods  would  each  require  a  different  reading 
to  produce  the  correct  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the 
egg.  When  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  in  contact  with 
one  or  two  eggs  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  one  fourth 
of  the  egg,  the  temperature  should  be  102°  the  first  week, 
103®  the  second  week,  and  104°  the  third  week.  If  the 
thermometer  is  hung  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  rests  on 
the  top  of  the  egg,  the  readings  should  be  103°  the  first  week, 
104°  the  second  week,  and  104)/^°  the  third  week.  With 
the  thermometer  suspended  just  above  the  eggs  so  that  the 
tray  can  be  removed  without  striking  the  thermometer,  the 
temperature  should  be  103°  the  first  week,  104°  the  second 
week  and  105°  the  third  week. 

The  incubator  thermometer  should  be  tested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season  by  comparing  the  readings  with  those 
of  a  certified  standard  thermometer  in  warm  water  at  102°, 
103°,  104°  and  105°  F,  and  careful  note  made  of  all  variations. 

Moisture  and  ventilation  in  the  incubator  are  so  closely 
associated  that  they  can  not  be  considered  separately. 
Nearly  all  incubators  have  some  provision  for  supplying 
moisture  during  incubation.  The  use  of  moistiire  permits 
greater  ventilation  during  incubation  without  excessive  evap- 
oration of  the  egg  contents.  The  amount  of  ventilation  will 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  quality  and  number  of 
chicks  hatched.  The  greatest  amoimt  of  oxygen  is  needed 
from  the  7th  to  the  20th  day  of  incubation.  The  air  in  the 
incubator  should  always  smell  sweet.  If  it  has  any  per- 
ceptible odor,  there  is  not  sufficient  ventilation,  and  the  eggs 
will  not  hatch  as  they  should.  The  safest  method  of  supply- 
ing moisture  is  by  means  of  moisture  pans  located  under 
the  egg  trays.    The  question  of  ventilation  is  automatically 
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cared  for  in  mo6t  incubators.  Openings  in  the  bottom, 
sides,  or  top  permit  fresh  air  to  enter  and  impure  air  to  pass 
out.  If  there  are  openings  in  the  top  of  the  machine,  much 
more  moisture  must  be  supplied  in  the  egg  chamber,  for 
there  will  be  considerable  moisture  carried  out  of  the  machine 
with  the  warm  air.  If  there  are  no  openings  in  the  top  of 
the  incubator,  the  moisture  in  the  eggs  will  be  conserved; 
but,  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  oxygen  to  the  developing 
embryos,  there  must  be  a  system  of  ventilation  that  will 
circulate  the  air  inside  the  incubator  so  that  the  light  odors 
as  well  as  the  heavy  gases  will  be  dispelled  and  replaced  with 
a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  of 
ventilation  should  be  increased  as  the  hatch  progresses. 
Late  hatches  require  more  ventilation  than  the  earUer 
hatches.  The  best  guide  as  to  the  moisture  requirement  is 
the  egg  itself.  About  two  thirds  of  the  egg  content  should 
be  occupied  by  the  embryo  on  the  nineteenth  day.  If  too 
much  moisture  is  supplied  and  too  Uttle  ventilation  allowed, 
the  chicks  will  hatch  with  considerable  irregularity  and  will 
not  dry  off  with  a  soft,  smooth  down.  If  proper  ventilation 
and  moisture  conditions  have  prevailed,  the  chicks  will  hatch 
out  with  imiformity,  with  a  clean,  soft  down. 

Turning  and  airing  the  eggs.  Turning  and  airing  the 
eggs  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  strong,  vigorous 
chicks.  The  hen  on  the  nest  turns  the  eggs  with  her  feet 
several  times  a  day.  Turning  insures  an  even  development 
of  the  embryo  and  prevents  any  parts  from  adhering  to  the 
inside  of  the  shell.  The  necessity  for  turning  is  apparent 
from  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  incubation;  but,  in 
those  incubators  that  have  automatic  turning  devices  which 
permit  the  eggs  to  be  turned  without  opening  the  machine, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  turn  the  eggs  from  the  second  to  the 
nineteenth  day.  There  is  no  advantage  in  extending  the 
time,  if  the  machine  must  be  opened  and  the  egg  tray  re- 
moved in  order  to  turn  the  eggs.    Airing  the  eggs  is  a  better 
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expression  than  cooling,  because  it  expresses  more  concisely 
the  real  value  that  accompanies  cooling.  It  is  the  fresh 
oxygen  that  the  eggs  draw  in  as  they  cool  that  has  a  strength- 
ening effect  upon  the  embryo.  The  usual  period  for  airing 
is  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  day.  The  eggs  should  be 
tinned  three  times  a  day — morning,  noon,  and  afternoon. 
They  should  be  aired  once  a  day,  preferably  at  noon.  The 
length  of  the  airing  period  will  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  the  eggs  are  aired.  It  will  vary  from  two  to  three 
minutes  for  eggs  five  days  incubated  early  in  the  season,  to 
forty-five  minutes  for  eighteen-day  eggs  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer.  Turning  by  hand  is  undoubtedly  more  nearly 
perfect  than  any  automatic  egg  turning  device,  and  if  done 
once  a  day  in  addition  to  the  other  turnings  there  will  be  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  crippled  chicks. 

Care  of  incubator  after  the  hatch.  Remove  all  shells 
and  unhatched  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  day. 
Chicks  hatched  after  the  twenty-second  day  will  be  too  weak 
to  prove  worth  raising. 

The  incubator  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected after  each  hatch.  Certain  communicable  diseases 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  chicks  through  the  medium  of 
bits  of  egg  shell  and  droppings,  imless  the  trays  are  kept  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  Remove  the  trays  and  all  portable 
parts  from  the  interior  of  the  machine.  Scrub  these  as  well 
as  the  inside  of  the  machine  with  hot  soapy  water.  Then 
drain  and  disinfect  everything  with  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin  or  zenoleum.  Replace  the  trays,  plose  the  door 
of  the  incubator,  Ught  the  lamp,  and  let  the  machine  dry 
out.  The  fumes  from  the  disinfectant  will  penetrate  to  all 
parts  of  the  machine.  If  burlap  is  used  on  the  nursery  tray, 
use  a  clean  burlap  for  each  hatch. 

Eggs  for  incubation  should  be  from  vigorous,  well-mated 
fowls,  and  not  from  what  might  be  called  mongrel  stock. 
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These  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  atmosphere  UDtil 
placed  under  the  hen  or  In  the  incubator.     A  place  having 
a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  re- 
garded as  best.     The  eggs  should  be  carefully  handled,  not 
being  severely  shaken  nor  cracked.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark 
on  each  egg  the  date  laid,  and  no  e^s  over  10  days  old 
should  be  set.     In  making  up  settings,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
those  of  uniform  size,  color,  and  condition.   Hatchings  will 
be  likely  to  be  more  uniform  if 
the  ^gs  are  of  much  the  same 
age  and  condition  of  keep  pre- 
vious to  setting. 

The  size  and  weight  of  eggs 
vary  more  than  many  suppose. 
Professor     Lewis     gives*    some 
interesting    figures     about    the 
size  and    weight    of    eggs    of 
different  breeds  of  fowb.     The 
e^s   of  seven   different   breeds 
showed  an  average  large  circum- 
ference of  6.19  inches,  a  small  cir- 
cumference of  5.27  inches,  and  an 
average  weight  of  1  pound,  8.05 
Qunces  per  dozen.  The  eggs  from 
the   hens    were    slightly    larger 
and  weighed  a  trifle  more  than 
those  from  the  pullets.     A  dozen 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  weighed  1 
pound,    11.2  ounces;   the  Leghorns    ranking    second   at 
1  pound,  10.3  ounces.     In  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Ohio   State    University,  t  it    was  shown  that,  in  sorting 
over  a  case  of  eg^,  a  dozen  of  the  largest  ones  weighed 
303^    ounces,    the    medium-sized    26}^    ounces,    and   the 
small  ones  21^  ounces.    On  this  basis  it  was  figured 

•PoultiT  Lkborttoiy  Guide,  1B10.  p.  10. 
tTbe  MulHtiDs  of  Eggi,  April,  1911.  p.  It. 
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that  a  case  of  30  dozens  of  large  eggs  would  weigh  57  poiuids, 
3  ounoea,  while  the  small  ones  would  weigh  but  40  pounds, 
12  ounces,  an  astonishing  difference.  The  Leghorn  naturally 
produces  small  eggs,  and  the  Minorca  large  ones,  and  figures 
in  the  bulletin  referred  to  give  a  weight  of  22  ounces  for  a 
dozen  of  the  former,  and  27Ji  ounces  for  the  latter.  The 
fact  is,  that,  for  the  same  price,  a  dozen  large  eggs  furnish 
more   actual  nutriment   than    a  dozen  small  ones. 

The  color  of  the  egg  is  due  to 
a  pigment,  or  coloring  substance 
developed  in  the  shell  during  the 
process  of  formation  in  the  body 
of  the  hen.    The  color  is  either 
white  or  brown.     Leghorn  and 
Minorcas   produce    white  e^s, 
and     Brahmas    and    Plymouth 
Rocks,  brown  ones.     Some  buy- 
ers prefer  the  white  color,  and 
others  the  brown.     Fggs  of  a 
chalk-white   color,  with  a  light 
yellow  yolk,  bring  the  best  prices 
in  New  York  City.    This  prefer- 
Fimire  ^^.^j-;;*  ™iip»ii«on  of      ence  is  merely  a  matter  of  fancy, 
Emph  from  Ohio  Bute  Uni-      because  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  food  value.    When  fresh  laid, 
the  egg  has  a  clear  shell  of  a  beautiful  dull  glaze,  but  with 
age  and  handling  it  becomes  somewhat  glossy  or  polished 
and  often  is  soiled. 

The  degree  of  freshness  of  the  egg  has  much  to  do  with 
its  value  on  the  common  market.  Prime  fresh  eggs,  such 
as  producers  supply  to  private  consumers,  bring  the  highest 
price.  In  a  commercial  way,  e^s  are  gathered  from  farmers 
by  hucksters  or  are  sold  to  country  grocers  by  the  produc- 
ers. They  are  placed  in  wooden  cases  holding  30  dozens  and 
are  shipped  to  the  city  dealers,  by  whom  they  are  graded  and 
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then  placed  on  the  market.  Often  the  eggs  are  very  poor, 
especially  during  the  sununer  season.  Eggs  from  stolen 
nests,  dirty  nests,  from  held-over 
stock,  etc.,  find  their  way  into 
the  same  case,  and  form  a  motley 
collection.  The  careful  dealer 
sorts  these,  candles  them,  and 
tries  to  grade  them  before  plac- 
ing them  on  the  market. 

The  grades  of  eggs  on  the 
market  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  Bome  places 
more  than  in  others.  Large 
markets  like  New  York  or  Boston 
handle  the  moet  grades.  Pro- 
fessor Philips  gives  the  follow- 
ing clas^fication  as  on  idea) 
way  to  grade  eggs  :• 

Extras.  Weigh  2S-26  ozs.  naturally  and  absolutely  clean;  ft«sh 
and  sound. 

No.  1.  Weigh  26-24  oia.,  sound,  fresh,  and  reasonably  clean. 

No.  2.  Shrunken  or  stale,  washed,  small,  stained  and  dirty. 

No.  3.  Checks — cracked,  but  not  leaking. 

No.  4.  Rots.  Incubator  and  decomposed  eggs. 

New  York  quotation  on  egga  in  November,  1921,  showed  the  follow- 
■  ing  grades  and  prices. 

Caluomia  whites-Extra  firsts 70c 

Extra  firsts 58!4-60c. 

Pinit  grade  firsts 50-54c. 

Refrigerator  fireta 34}4-3SJ^c. 

Refrigerator  seconds 30c. 

The  preservation  rf  eggs  during  low  prices,  to  sell  when 
they  are  high,  is  &  common  practice.  The  egg  easily  spoils 
under  a  hot  sun  or  in  warm  moist  weather.  Germs  of  rot 
develop  rapidly  in  the  egg  at  55  degrees  or  higher,  con- 
sequently it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  below  this  temperature 
until  they  can  be  used.  In  cold  storage,  it  is  preferred  that 
a  temperature  of  34  degrees  be  maintained. 

•BulUtiD  No.  lez,  Kbdui  Eipcriment  SUtion.  p.  2SI. 
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The  use  of  common  water  glass  (sodimn  silicate)   for 

preservingeggsisDDw veiygenerallyrecoimnended.  Thisisa 
liquid  that  aelb  at  a  compara- 
tively low  price.  The  preserving 
fluid  is  made  by  thoroughly  mix- 
ing one  quart  of  the  water  glass 
in  nine  quarts  of  water  that  baa 
been  boiled  and  cooled.  Stone 
crocks  or   barrels    make    good 

Fiiure  243— A  ewg  of  tt»     receptacles     for     preservation. 

v^i&  '""  °"''  ^""^     These    should  be  weU  scalded 

before  using,  and  then  kept  in  a 

place  where  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  60  degrees. 

The  best  eggs  for  preservation  are  those  laid  in  April,  May, 

and  early  June. 

SFBCUL  TOPICS  FOR  STUDT 

1.  Describe  the  different  parts  of  the  e^. 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  teatiiiK  e^. 

3.  Describe   the   stage  of   incuEatioD    on    the    second,   eighth,  and 

twelfth  days. 

4.  Describe  the  methods  by  which  the  chick  g^ta  out  of  the  egg. 

5.  Why  is  moisture  necessary  during  incubation? 

6.  Describe  the  incubator. 

7.  How  ahould  the  egg  for  incubation  be  selected  and  caied  for? 

8.  ComfMre  eggs  for  siie  and  weight. 

9.  Describe  Professor  Philips'  ideal  of  market  grades, 

10.  Give  method  for  preservation. 

SOME  THINGS  TOV  MIGHT  DO 

11.  Boil  an  egg  hard  tor  three  minutes,  and  when  cold  separate  into 

four  parte— shell,  membrane,  whit«  and  yolk. 

12.  Test  some  egp  by  candUi^  eitha  from  an  egg  case  or  from 

those  being  incubated. 

13.  Fill  a  small  incubator  and  keep'a  daily  record  of  its  temperature  for 

21  days. 

14.  Go  to  a  grocery  and  inspect  a  quantity  of  e^s,  and  report  on 

what  you  saw  as  to  sise,  shape,  color,  and  condition. 

15.  Find  market  grades  and    quotations   on    egp    in   at  least   three 

markets.    Make  comparisons. 

16.  Bring  a  sample  doten  of  your  home  eggs  to  acbool  for  ioapectiDii. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  FEEDING  OF  POULTRY 

The  organs  of  digestion  of  the  fowl  perfonn  their  work 
and  have  the  same  influence  on  the  food  as  do  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  animals.  The  form  of  these  organs,  how- 
ever, is  peculiar  to  birds.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

The  beak,  a  hard,  homy  part  for  breaking,  tearing,  pull- 
ing or  picking  up  food. 

The  mouth  and  tongue,  within  and  back  of  .the  beak. 

The  gullet  J  a  tube  which  extends  to 

The  crop,  which  lies  in  front  and  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 
Here  the  food  accumulates  and  is  somewhat,  softened  by 
digestive  fluids. 

The  stomach,  where  food  from  the  crop  is  mixed  with  the 
gastric  juice. 

The  gizzard,  a  tough  muscular  organ  containing  small 
particles  of  stone.  Here  the  food  is  ground  to  a  pulp,  mixed 
with  digestive  fluid,  and  then  moves  on  to 

The  intestines,  where  the  last  stage  of  digestion  takes 
place. 

The  foods  suitable  for  fowls  vary  widely  in  kind  and 
character.  In  fact,  farm  poultry  will  eat  almost  anything 
that  has  any  nutritive  value.  So  adaptable  are  fowls  to 
local  conditions,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fed  the  cheapest 
and  most  common  foods  grown  in  the  region  in  which  they 
are  kept.  Very  naturally,  in  America  com  is  most  com- 
monly fed,  with  wheat  or  its  by-products  next  in  favor.  In 
Japan,  rice  is  the  food  generally  used.  The  kind  of  food, 
however,  should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  birds,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept.    If  for 

503 
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fattening,  then  a  carbonaceous  food  is  best;  but,  if  for  eggs, 
then  that  of  a  protein  nature  should  be  used.  Protein  foods 
recommended  for  fowls  are  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  milk 
of   various   forms.     The   common   grains   and   cereal   by- 


Ficure  243.— AaBtomiol  chkrt  d  ft  foirt.     It«producsd  tram  Poultry  Mknnal 
oC  Uu  Q.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  Clavtluid. 

products,  such  as  com,  wheat,  oats,  bran,  middlings,  etc., 
supply  the  necessary  carbohydrates. 
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The  appetite  of  fowls  for  different  kinds  of  food  is  well 
worth  observing.  They  eat  grain  or  concentrated  feed  with 
great  relish,  and  when  in  confinement  this  is  the  kind  most 
used  at  regular  feeding  times.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
meat,  table  scraps,  tender  herbs  and  grass,  and  of  insects, 
worms,  etc.  In  fact,  no  one  class  of  food  seems  most  relished, 
and  poultrymen  generally  agree  that  variety  in  the  diet 
usually  gives  the  best  results,  from  both  the  health  and  the 
producing  point  of  view. 

The  special  preparation  of  feed  for  fowls  naturally  de- 
pends upon  conditions.  Small  particles  are  usually  prefer- 
able to  large  ones.  Wheat  and  other  small  grains  are  very 
satisfactory.  Large  grains  like  com  are  best  cracked  or 
broken.  Groimd  or  pulverized  feeds,  singly  or  in  mixture, 
are  known  as  mashes.  Where  no  water  is  used,  this  food  is 
called  dry  mash;  with  water,  a  wet  mash.  Dry  mash  is  a 
favorite  in  some  places  and  not  in  others.  Clover  or  alfalfa 
hay  is  often  thrown  into  the  yard,  the  fowls  readily  eating 
the  leaves  and  deUcate  parts.  Young  chicks  require  fine, 
easily  digested  food,  like  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  finely- 
granulated  com,  chopped  vegetables,  etc.  Skim  milk  also  is 
a  valuable  food  for  growing  chickens. 

Green  food  for  fowls  causes  them  to  respond  very  rapidly 
in  increased  growth  or  egg  production.  When  on  a  range 
of  good  grass  no  other  green  food  need  be  provided,  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  succulent  food  is  most  desirable. 
Coarse  vegetables  are  often  sliced  or  chopped  into  small 
pieces  before  feeding,  although  entire  cabbages  or  roots  may 
be  hung  in  the  house  or  fastened  to  nails  on  the  walls,  from 
which  points  they  will  be  picked  to  pieces.  In  recent  years 
sprouted  oats  have  been  used  in  a  small  way  for  feed,  espe- 
cially for  yoimg  chicks.  The  conmion  plan  is  to  make  a 
wooden  rack-like  arrangement,  to  contain  series  of  shallow 
pans.  The  desired  amount  of  oats  is  put  into  a  vessel 
and  covered  with  warm  water  and  let  stand  over  night. 
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The  surplus  water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  oats  are  spread 
over  the  pans  to  a  depth  of  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch.     The  oats  should  then  be  placed  in  a  room,  preferably 
a  basement  or  cellar,  having  a  temperature  of  60  to  65  de- 
grees.    The  oats  should  be  sprinkled  daily  with  tepid  water, 
and,  to  provide  drainage, 
the  bottom  of  the  pans 
should  be  perforated  with 
small  holes.     In  about 
ten  days  the  sprouts  will 
be  ready  to  feed  to  the 
chickens,  biit  they  should 
be  used  sparingly  in  tiie 
first  of  the  feeding. 
The  amount  of  food 
^pib^vTuiVh^.^^^SS^'SSL^tES     necessary  for  fowls  de- 
'•Pouitry  M«.u^"  .    ^^^^  entirely  upon  their 

size,  egg  production,  and  kind  of  food  fed.  The  best  plan  is 
to  prepare  standard  mixtures,  and  feed  as  much  as  will  be 
eaten  with  appetite. 

Regularity  in  feeding  fowls  is  essential.    On  many  farms 
the  poultry  must  forage 
for  themselves,  but  under 
proper  conditions  there 
should   be  special  grain 
feeding  morning  and  eve- 
ning.     A   dry  mash   is 
conmionly   kept   in   the 
house  at  all  times.    Other 
special  feeds  are  also  giv- 
en early  in  the  morning, 
about  noon,  and  just  before  the  birds  go  to  roost.  Regularity 
of  feeding  also  brings  the  fowls  into  intimate  touch  with  the 
poultryman,  and  enables  him  to  handle  them  and  watch 
their  condition  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Frequency  of  feeding  fowls  depends  upon  the  age,  con- 
dition, and  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept.  Young  chicks 
should  be  fed  four  or  five  times  daily.  The  feeding  of 
mature  fowls  varies  among  poultrymen,  some  feeding  twice 
and  others  three  times  a  day.  If  one  has  time  to  look  after 
the  stock  in  detail,  three  feeds  a  day  for  fowls  in  limited 
yards  will  give  better  results  than  will  two.  Most  good 
poultrymen  use  what  are  called  "hoppers"  or  "self-feeders." 
The  hopper  is  a  box-Jike  arrangement  containing  more  or 
less  feed,  from  which  the  fowls  can  eat  freely  at  any  time. 


finn  24B  — Pm-ced  tesdinc  of  fowli  in  EncUdd,     Photosraph  by  counoi'  of 
Pamllry  BaaU. 

Scattering  grain  in  cut  straw  or  floor  litter  is  a  good  plan, 
for  it  keeps  the  fowls  busy  and  ensures  slow  eating,  both 
of  which  habits  are  desirable.  Some  persons  feed  a  wet 
mash  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  grain  being  used  morning 
and  night.    Some  prefer  one  method  and  some  another. 

The  effect  of  food  od  the  quali^  of  the  ^x  '^  very  notice- 
able in  some  cases.  Foods  of  strong  odor,  such  as  onions, 
impart  objectionable  flavor  to  eggs.     Com  gives  an  undesir- 
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able  yellow  yolk,  while  most  other  grains  produce  less  color. 

Green  food  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  also  furnish  the  high 

color  to  the  egg  so  commonly  seen  when  these  foods  are  fed. 

Forced  feeding  of  fowls  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  one 

when  the  feeder  simply  gives  the  birds  more  feed  than  they 

need  or  would  eat  under  natural  conditions;  the  other  being 

a  special  artificial  feeding  process  known  as  cramming, 

whereby  the  crop  is  fiUed  with  food  by  the  use  of  a  machine, 

and  the  fowl  fattened  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Of  course 

what  would  be  a  forced  feeding  of  one  fowl  might  not  be  of 

another,  because  of  difference  in  capacity. 

On  this  subject  of  forced  feeding  Robinson  say^:* 
"Forced  feeding  is  almost  iiniversal  among  poultarymen.  All  regular, 
good  feeding  is  in  a  sense  forced  feeding.  Even  under  natural  conditions 
with  opportunity  to  balance  their  own  rations,  full-fed  poultry  develop 
faster  and  better  individually jbut  at  the  cost  of  shorter  life  and  reduc- 
tion of  vitality  in  the  ofFsprmg.  The  poultryman's  object  is  to  ^t 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  birds  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  that  is. 
to  market  as  soon  as  possible  those  destined  primarily  forthetable^ana 
to  keep  laying  and  breeding  poultry  only  as  long  as  they  are  highly 
productive.  He  forces  by  feecQng,  but  not  (intentionally)  to  the  danger 
point,  just  as  a  careful  horseman  often  drives  his  horse  much  faster  and 
tarther  than  the  horse  would  go  of  its  own  accord,  yet  avoids  over 
driving." 

The  use  of  mineral  foods  by  fowls  is  even  more  important 
than  with  farm  animals.  Growth  in  proportion  is  really 
much  greater  with  the  fed  fowl  than  the  four-footed  animal, 
while  the  production  of  eggs  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  mineral  matter.  The  common  supply  of  food  docs  not 
always  furnish  enough  of  the  mineral  substances,  and  espe- 
cially lime,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fowl.  This  lack  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  laying  hen.  Consequently  some 
other  material  must  be  added,  and  green  ground  or  broken 
burned  bone,  granulated  dry  bone,  and  finely  broken  stone 
are  commonly  used,  to  meet  this  need.  Ground  or  finely 
broken  oyster  shells  have  always  been  popular  for  laying 
hens.  As  to  the  exact  needs  of  the  body  for  mineral  food, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  assiuned,  as  based  on  practice 
and  the  result  secured  with  farm  animals,  that  the  mineral 

^Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture.     1911,  page  213. 
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substances  play  a  part  in  Dutrition.    Robinson,  however, 
believes  that  in  "good  feeding  of  mixed  rations,"  under  range 
conditions  young  birds  get  all  the  mineral  elements  they 
require,  and  adult  birds  all  they  need,  except  for  producing 
e^  shells.     He  does  not 
think  grit  is  necessary, 
and  since  1902  has  fed 
none  to  poultry,  except 
in  the  first  feeds  of  young 
ducks  and  geese.     Gran- 
ulated   charcoal   is   fre- 
quently  used,  being  re- 
garded   as    valuable    for       R«u™  247,  — Cbe»ply  mulii  drinking  foun- 
"  ,  Uina.     Tli«e  >re  jsn  Ailed  oilh  water  ■nd 

correcting  sour    stomach  turned  with  momh.  do»n  in  p*n«  ol  water. 

J      ^,         r  t-    J-  PhQtOBTupb  from  Ohio  Sute  Omvenity. 

and  other  forms  of  indi- 
gestion.   Some  poultrymen  think  charcoal  is  a  blood  purifier. 
Water  for  fowls  should  be  clean  and  pure.     Drinking 
fountains  in  which  clean  water  may  always  be  found  are 


Ficure  248. — A  feed  hopper  and  oovcred  water  pan  at  left.     Fhotociaph  from 
Prtrf.  F.  8.  JaeobJ. 

commendable.    Fowls  are  rather  frequent  drinkers,  and 
should  always  have  plenty  of  clean  water  available.    In  win- 
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ter,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  water  and  not  ice  or 
snow  is  supplied.  A  flock  of  fifty  hens  will  use  from  four 
to  six  quarts  of  water  a  day  in  ordinary  weather  conditions. 

Feeding  rations  for  fowls  naturally  vary,  some  persons 
preferring  one  ration  and  some  another.  Most  of  these  here 
given  are  easily  secured  or  may  be  readily  prepared,  as  the 
foods  used  in  the  combinations  are  grown  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  The  rations  given  are  quoted  from  reports, 
and  so  differ  in  total  amounts  and  in  statement  of  weights 
or  p>arts.  The  common  method,  however,  is  to  mix  up  a 
quantity  of  feed,  and  then  use  as  much  as  the  flock  requires. 

The  feeding  of  young  chicks  requires  very  careful  atten- 
tion. The  following  is  the  general  course  of  feeding  recom- 
mended by  the  poultry  department  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Milk  should  be  the  first  food  given.  Either  fine 
commercial  chick  feed  or  finely  cracked  com  and  wheat 
should  be  given  in  the  litter  about  five  times  daily,  making 
sure  the  chicks  have  to  scratch  in  the  litter  to  get  the  grain. 
Plenty  of  exercise  for  the  chicks  is  desirable.  For  the  first 
week  bran  should  be  kept  available  in  shallow  pans  all  the 
time,  as  this  is  rich  in  mineral  matter,  is  bulky,  and  serves 
as  a  mild  laxative.  As  the  chicks  get  older  the  grain  feed- 
ing can  gradually  be  reduced  until  only  morning  and  even- 
ing scratch  feeds  are  given.  The  following  course  of  feed- 
ing is  especially  recommended  for  the  various  stages  of 
development,  using  as  much  of  the  several  mixtures  as  may 

be  desirable. 

First  week  Second  to  ei^ffa  week 

Scratch  Feed  Scratch  Feed 

50  Ibe.  com  finely  cracked  -  60  lbs.  com  finely  cracked 

40    "  wheat    "  •*  40  lbs.  wheat  "  " 

10    **  roll^oata  Mash 

Mash  20  lbs.  bran 

Wheat  bran  10    **    middlings 

Milk  all  time  10    **    com  meal 

10    "    gromid  oats 
5   "     meat  scraps  or  tankage^ 
1    "     bone  meal 
*\]se  milk  in  place  of  scrap  or  tankage,  if  available. 
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Ei{htfa  week  U  nutuilty 
SckaichFeed  Mash 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn  200  lbs.   bran 

100    "  oata  or  wheat  100   "     raiddlings 

100    "      oom  me&l 
100    "      ground  oats 
75   "     meat  aciap 
5  "    booemeal 
In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  deniable  to  feed  young 
chicks  sprouted  oate,  cabbage,  mangeb,  beets  or  green  grass, 
each  of  these  to  be  fed  in  finely  prepared  form,  as  may  be 
available.     When  on  the  range  such  food  need  not  be  pre- 
pared.    Infertile  eggs  from  the  incubator,  hard  boiled  and 
chopped  up,  make  excellent  feed  for  young  chicks  and  they 
should  always  be  fed  rather  than  cast  aside. 


Fi(un  24B. — The  averoce  UDOuat  of  crftin  onnaunieil  by  n  InyiiiB  hen  ia  k 
y«r,  prDducina  112  egci.  Pholucrmpb  [ram  U,  S.  D«pt.  ct  Aonoulturs, 
f^mera-  BuUeUo  No.  IMO. 

Rations  for  egg  productioa  used  in  diiTerent  sections  of 
the  United  States,  vary  more  or  less,  according  to  material 
available.  The  following  rations  are  recommended  by  vari- 
ous authorities  engaged  in  research  work  in  feeding  fowls. 
{By  VniUd  Slates  Department  of  Agriadture—Famuri'  Bulktin  1067) 
Radon  Ifo.  1 
Mash  Scratch  Mdctube 

16  lbs.  com  meal  1  lb.    cracked  com 

6)^ "    meat  aorap  1    "      wheat 

1    "   middlings 
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Ration  No.  2 

2  lbs.  oorn  or  barley  meal  2  lbs.  cracked  com 
1    "   bran  1    "     oats 

1    "  middlings  1   "     wheat  or  barley 

1   ''    meat  or  fish  scrap 

Ration  No.  3 

3  lbs.  com  meal  2  lbs.  cracked  com 

1  **  meat  scrap  1   "     oats 

Ration  No.  4 

9  lbs.  com  meal  2  lbs.  cracked  com 

5    **  middlings  1    **     wheat 

4  "   bran  1    *•     oats 

2  "  cottonseed  or  gluten  meal         1   **     barley 
2    "   meat  scrap 

2  per  cent  bone  meal 

(In  Ohio  at  Ohio  State  University) 

Drt  Mash  Scratch 

100  lbs.  com  meal  100  lbs.  cracked  or  shelled  com 

100   ''  wheat  middlings  100    "   wheat  or  oats 

100   **  bran  Green  food,  grits  and  o3rster 

100   ''  oats  shelL<« 

100  "  meat  scraps  or  tankage 

Feed  the  grain  mixture  morning  and  afternoon  in  a  deep 

litter  of  straw.     Feed  sparingly  in  the  morning,  but  give 

the  hens  all  they  will  eat  in  the  afternoon.     Feed  the  dry 

mash  in  a  hopper  which  is  open  at  all  times.    Keep  grit  and 

shell  in  open  hoppers.     Feed  green  food  once  a  day. 

(In  Minnesota,  Bulletin  119,  Minnesota  station^  page  153) 
A  mash  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  finely  ground  com, 
oats,  or  shorts,  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent  of  cooked 
meat,  green  cut  bone,  or  beef  scraps  are  mixed  together  dry. 
Then  thoroughly  mix  with  about  one  third  this  bulk  of 
steeped  clover  leaves  or  finely  cut  clover,  which  has  previ- 
ously been  scalded.  Another  mixture,  to  be  only  slightly 
moistened  with  water,  is  the  following: 

2  parts  bran  1  part  wheat  sharts 

1  part  ground  com  1  part  ground  oats 

1  part  beef  scraps  1-10  put  charcoal 

(In  North  Carolina,  Bulletin  211,  North  Carolina  station,  page  54,) 
In  an  experiment  extending  from  December  to  May,  dif- 
ferent rations  were  fed  to  pens  of  10  hens  each.     The  largest 
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production  of  eggs  and  the  least  cost  occurred  in  pens  14 

and  15,  fed  the  following: 

4  parts  com  meal  4  parts  wheat  bran 

2  parts  meat  meal  2  parts  bone  meal 

Cottonseed  meal  was  used  in  three  cases.  Pens  20  and 
22,  fed  four  parts  each  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  did  very  unequal  work,  one  pen  laying  225  eggs 
and  the  other  378. 

(In  Kansas,  BvtteUn  164,  Kansas  station,  page  290.) 

The  following  laying  ration  has  been  a  success  in  feed- 
ing White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Between 
February  1  and  November  1,  1909,  one  White  Plymouth 
Rock  produced  201  eggs  and  another  196,  at  a  cost  for  feed 
of  90  cents  each.  The  Leghorns  averaged  166.1  eggs  for  the 
same  nine  months,  at  a  slightly  less  cost.  Following  are 
the  rations: 

Grain  Mash 

10  parts  wheat  6  parts  wheat  shorts 

10  parts  com  3  parts  bran 

5  parts  oats  6  parts  com  meal 

5  parts  beef  scrap 
1  part  alfalfa  meal 

Fattening  ration  for  fowls.  Fowls  to  be  fattened  should 
be  kept  in  a  limited  enclosure  and  given  but  little  exercise, 
and  fed  a  fattening  ration.  Specialists  place  chickens  in 
crates  and  fatten  them  rapidly  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Professor  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  station,  re- 
porting on  fattening  in  Bulletin  No.  107,  says: 

"The  common  ration  of  com  meal  is  rarely  as  satisfactory  as  a 
combination  of  grains.  An  excellent  mixture  is  eaual  parts  of  finely 
ground  com  meal,  buckwheat,  and  oats  with  the  nulls  removed.  A 
ration  of  one  to  two  parts  com  meal,  one  part  middlings  and  five  per  cent 
m^t  scrap  may  be  used  if  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  other  grains. 
It  is  important,  whatever  grains  are  used,  that  they  be  finely  ground. 
If  this  ration  is  mixed  with  sour  milk,  no  animal  food  will  be  needed.'' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  above  rations,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  wheat  bran  or  middlings  are  the  standard 
foods  used.  Meat  meal  or  beef  scrap,  skimmed  milk,  and 
clover  or  alfalfa,  are  always  desirable.    In  the  far  West, 

17 
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Kafir  com  or  millet  seed  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Where 
barley  is  commonly  grown,  this  is  to  be  recommended  as  a 
feed,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  corn,  if  desired. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  POULTRY  FEEDING  STTUATION 

1.  Compare  the  crop  and  the  gizzard. 

2.  What  kind  of  diet  should  be  given  a  fowl? 

3.  How  often  should  poultry  be  fed? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  forced  feeding,  and  when  it  is  practiced. 

5.  Whv  is  mineral  matter  fed,  and  under  what  oondilions? 

6.  Under  what  conditions  should  water  be  supplied? 

7.  Give  the  best  method  of  feeding  young  chides  from  the  second  to 

eighth  week. 

8.  Give  two  rations  for  l&ying  hena  used  in  dififeroit  states,  and  the 

method  of  feeding. 

9.  Name  the  five  most  common  feeding  stuffs  used. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

10.  Carefullv  examine  the  crop  and  digestive  organs  of  a  chicken. 

!a)  when  taken  from  a  freshl^-kuled  fowl, 
b)  Freeze  a  fowl  solid  in  wmter,  fiind  with  a  saw  cut  it  in  two 
lengthwise  and  somewhat  on  one  side,  to  show  the  digestive 
organs  in  place. 

11.  Make  up  two  pens  of  hens,  equal  in  number.    Feed  one  lot  a  car- 

bonaceous food,  like  com;  the  other  a  protein  food,  such  as  wheat. 
Give  some  green  food,  oyster  shells,  and  grits.  Keep  a  record  of 
egg  production,  and  after  some  weeks  report  to  the  sdiool. 

12.  Make  up  two  pens  of  hens.    Feed  alike,  except  to  give  one  pen 

oyster  shells,  and  allow  none  to  the  other.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  eggs,  and  report. 

13.  Prepare  what  you  believe  to  be  a  good  ration  of  home-grown  feeds 

for  growing  chickens,  eind  bring  a  sample  to  school  for  inspection 
and  criticism. 

14.  Report  on  the  rations  fed  by  any  two  or  more  poultrymen  in  the 

community  in  which  you  live. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  need  of  hoissiiig  or  shelter  for  fowls  varies  with  the 
section  of  the  country  and  the  local  conditions  under  ^diich 
they  are  kept.  While  close  housing  is  no  longer  needed  to 
the  extent  formerly  thought  necessary,  naturally  more  pro- 
tection is  required  in  the  colder  sections  than  in  the  warmer. 
In  winter,  in  New  England,  where  the  ground  is  usually 
covered  with  snow,  shelter  is  a  necessity;  while  in  Texas, 
where  snow  rarely  falls,  less  protection  is  required. 

The  forms  and  styles  of  poultry  houses  differ  widely,  and 
no  one  kind  is  regarded  as  the  best.  A  collection  of  photo- 
graphs or  views  of  one  thousand  houses  will  show  a  very 
interesting  variety  of  style  and  construction.  Years  ago 
buildings  were  often  made  of  brick  or  stone,  at  great  expense, 
and  were  very  warm  and  almost  air  tight  in  winter.  In 
recent  years  the  construction  is  less  expensive,  and  fresh  air 
properly  supplied  is  an  important  feature. 

Several  types  of  poultry  houses,  each  for  a  special  pm*- 
pose,  are  more  or  less  in  use  in  this  country.  These  may  be 
placed  in  the  following  classes:  (a)  Laying  pen  house,  (b) 
fattening  house,  (e)  brooder  house,  (d)  colony  house,  (e) 
shelter  coop.  While  plans  and  details  of  construction  can 
not  be  given  in  the  limited  space  of  this  volume,  some  sug- 
gestions of  interest  and  value  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  that  may  be  well  worth  careful  study. 

The  laying  pen  house  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing fowls  in  confinement,  in  groups  suitable  for  the  best 
results.  Ymxls  or  runs  limit  the  range  of  the  hens.  These 
houses  are  permanent  of  location  and,  as  a  rule,  are  of  sub- 
stantial construction.    Formerly  they  were  made  with  tight 
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walls,  bad  glass  windows,  and  in  winter  the  air  within  was 
kept  at  as  comfortable  a  temperature  as  possible.  Some- 
times these  bouses  were  lathed  and  plastered.  Not  much 
attention  was  given  to  ventilation.  Houses  of  this  sort  are 
not  built  aa  much  aa  formerly;  and,  if  they  are,  cloth  screens 
on  the  front  or  south  side  replace  most  of  the  glass,  pure  air 
being  regarded  as  a  necessity.  In  many  cases,  these  houses 
have  open  front  windows,  except  in  the  coldest  winter 
weather,  when  the  cloth  screens  are  dropped.  Laying  pen 
bouses  are  of  different  styles,  a  common  one  having  a  simple 
aingle-pitcb  shed  roof,  with  a  he^ht  of  6  or  7  feet  at  the 


south,  and  4  or  5  feet  at  the  rear.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
house  of  a  depth  that  will  allow  sunshine  to  reach  aa  near 
the  back  wall  as  possible.  A  depth  of  14  feet  and  a  width 
of  12  to  14  feet  for  each  pen  is  a  satisfactory  size.  One 
should  allow  5  square  feet  for  each  bird  in  such  a  bouse.  In 
a  bouse  of  this  sort  the  floor  should  be  made  of  concrete  in 
order  to  make  it  rat-proof  and  to  keep  it  dry.  This  floor 
may  be  covered  with  cut  straw  or  chaff,  and  be  used  in  cold 
weather  as  a  scratching  shed.    The  walls  should  be  tight 
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enough  to  prevent  drafts.  The  roosts  may  be  placed  just 
above  a  low  platform  at  the  rear  or  on  one  side,  below  which 
are  the  nests.  In  front,  plenty  of  window  space  should  be 
provided,  which  should  be  covered  with  poultry  wire  netting, 
and  also  have  cotton  cloth  screens,  to  be  dropped  during  very 
cold  weather.  Doors  of  standard  size  are  usually  placed  at 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  house,  with  wire  doors  in  the  parti- 
tions, to  allow  passage  through  the  various  pens.  In  houses 
containing  many  pens,  doors  are  sometimes  provided  to  give 
entrance  from  the  pens  into  the  yards. 

The  fattening  house  is  a  small  structure  containing  crates 
in  which  fowls  are  fattened,  arranged  along  each  side  of  a 
passage  way.  The  house  is  of  simple  construction,  and 
has  superior  ventilation  with  inferior  light,  as  fowls  are  best 
fattened  under  conditions  of  subdued  light.  Fattening 
crates  are  in  tiers,  with  feeding  trays  in  front  of  each,  which 
with  other  conditions  provide  for  the  least  amount  of  labor 
in  caring  for  the  birds.  Houses  of  this  kind  are  not  com- 
mon on  American  farms,  but  are  used  especially  by  men  who 
make  a  business  of  fattening  fowls  for  market. 

A  brooder  is  a  device  used  in  connection  with  the  incu- 
bator, and  is  in  a  sense  an  artificial  mother.  The  general 
plan  of  the  brooder  is  that  of  a  warm  box  or  room,  heated 
either  by  a  small  oil  stove  or  a  coal  stove.  The  former  pro- 
vides uniform  warmth  for  from  100  to  200  chicks,  and  the 
latter  for  from  200  to  600.  Within  the  brooder  is  what 
is  called  a  "hover."  A  circular  plate  or  cover  of  more  or 
less  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hover,  is  placed 
about  ten  inches  above  the  floor.  From  the  rim  of  this 
plate  a  cloth  curtain  extends  to  the  floor.  Pieces  of  cloth 
are  also  suspended  from  different  parts  of  the  underside  of 
the  cover  to  the  floor.  Here  and  there  the  cloth  is  slit  so 
the  chicks  may  freely  pass  through  and  find  a  warm  protec- 
tion among  the  strips  of  cloth,  comparable  to  being  under  the 
mother's  wing.   The  small  brooder  house  has  but  one  hover, 
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but  the  Ui^  houses,  which  are  heated  by  ooal  stoves,  may 
have  several.  The  temperature  under  the  brottder  ^ould 
be  kept  as  nearly  100°  F.  as  possible.  A  brooder  house 
may  be  a  simple  box-4ike  affair  of  one  room  6  by  S  feet  in 
me,  with  the  hover  tn  the  back  and  a  dow  and  window  in 
front.  On  lai^  farms  it  may  be  of  considerable  sise,  con- 
taining a  series  of  pens,  tn  the  end  of  each  of  whidi  is  a 
hover,  warm  air  being  supplied  1:^  a  hot-water  heating 
plant.  The  Hoor  of  the  brooder  should  be  covered  with  fine 
sand,  if  at  all  available.  The  brooder  should  have  plenty 
•  of  sunlight;  it  should  be  rat-pnxtf;  it  should  be  roomy  with 
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plenty  of  scratching  space;  good  ventilation  should  prevail; 
and  the  temperature  should  be  easily  controlled. 

The  colony  house  is  a  small,  single-room  building  con- 
taining roosts  and  nests,  and  located  in  a  yard  or  field.  It 
is  simple  and  cheap  of  construction,  and  is  usually  portable, 
so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  There  is  no 
one  style  of  house;  and  structures  are  made  of  all  kinds  of 
material,  ranging  from  piano  boxes,  at  a  total  cost  of  S3  w 
94  up  to  those  made  with  care  by  a  carpenter,  costing  $35 
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or  (40.  A  fairly  good  type  of  colony  houae  has  both  a  door 
and  window  in  front,  the  latter  being  covered  with  wire 
screening,  and  with  a  curtain  to  be  used  for  cold  weather 
protection.  A  small  window  in  one  end,  for  both  ventila- 
tion and  l^t,  and  a  wooden  floor  are  also  desirable  features. 
Poultrymen  having  houses  difl'ering  widely  in  style  of  con- 
struction and  lightii^  seem  to  get  equally  good  results  from 
their  fowls.  Two  strong  arguments  for  the  colony  house 
are,  that  a  flodi  of  about  the  right  size  may  be  kept  in  a 
yard  of  suitable  area;  also  the  houae  may  be  shifted  from 
time  to  time  to  new  and  clean  soil  conditions,  thus  provid- 
ing good,  permanent  sanitation.  Colony  houses  may  be 
hauted  into  grain  fields  after  the  harvest,  where  the  fowls 
secure  unconunooly  good  forage  of  grain  and  insects. 


Vtfani  M6. — A  luuuljr  abdMr  ooop  uid  run.     Rsptwluoed  tnm  "Poultnr 
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The  shelter  coop  is  usually  built  for  a  hen  and  a  brood 
of  chickens.  It  varies  much  in  construction.  Common 
boxes  2  or  3  feet  square,  with  slat  or  wire  front ;  empty  barrels, 
with  a  slat  attachment  at  one  end;  and  shelters  of  teitt  or  A- 
shape  are  frequently  seen.  These  coops  should  be  made  so 
as  to  enable  the  chicks  to  pass  freely  in  and  out,  to  give 
the  hens  dry  and  comfortable  shelter,  and  to  protect  the 
chicks  at  night  fnxn  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  location  and  construction  of  the  poultry  house  require 
careful  thought,  if  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
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secured.  A  few  suggestions,  therefore,  which  are  rather 
general  in  their  appUcation,  are  here  given. 

The  site  of  the  poultry  building  should  be  where  drainage 
is  good  and  the  soil  natiu-ally  dry.  Further,  the  elevation 
should  be  sufficient  for  a  good  circulation  of  /dr.  Under 
damp  conditions  throat  or  lung  trouble  is  very  likely  to 
occur.  In  damp  soil  of  a  clayey  or  loamy  nature,  intestinal 
and  other  parasites  that  affect  poultry  breed  more  freely 
than  elsewhere.  A  dry  location  promotes  clean  bodies  and 
feet,  which  mean  the  production  of  clean  eggs. 

The  size  of  the  poultry  house  should  depend  upon  the 
niunber  of  fowls  one  wishes  to  keep.  On  most  farms  large 
flocks  do  not  give  as  satisfactory  returns  as  small  ones.  With 
a  flock  of  50,  each  bird  should  be  allowed  5  square  feet  of 
room.  With  larger  flocks  not  quite  so  much  space  per  fowl 
will  be  required.  One  can  obtain  satisfactory  returns  with 
100  fowls  of  the  smaller  breeds  in  a  house  with  20  by  20  feet 
of  floor  space.  If  fowls  are  crowded,  good  results  in  egg 
production  can  not  be  expected. 

The  width  of  the  poultry  house  depends  upon  size  of  the 
flock.  Under  most  conditions,  a  house  14  or  16  feet  wide 
is  ample  for  each  pen.  One  should  plan  to  use  standard 
lengths  of  timber,  so  that  as  little  waste  as  possible  will 
occur  in  sawing.  Poultry  houses  20  feet  wide  are  being 
constructed  to-day  quite  generally  by  farmers  with  large 
flocks,  this  size  being  economical  in  cost  of  material,  and 
providing  a  maximum  of  space  for  the  same. 

The  foundation  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  of  con- 
crete or  stone,  if  intended  for  a  permanent  laying  house. 
This  foundation  should  be  deep  enough  in  the  ground  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  action  of  frost,  and  should  rise  6  to  12 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  thickness  of  wall  will  depend 
on  local  conditions,  ranging  from  6  to  8  inches.  Portable 
colony  houses  may  be  built  on  4  x  4  runners.  Halpin  and 
Ocock,   of  Wisconsin   University,   recommend   the  use  of 
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"two  small  trees  of  some  durable  wood  which  may  be  flat- 
tened off  on  top  and  tapered  off  at  both  ends  so  as  to  make 
a  satisfactory  runner." 

The  walls  of  the  poultry  houses  are  built  of  wood,  brick, 
concrete,  or  stone.  The  most  common  method  is  to  use 
2x4  studs  nailed  to  2  x  6  sills,  over  which  matched  siding 
is  nailed  horizontally.  When  well  put  together,  this  makes 
a  wall  freei  from  drafts  and  very  satisfactory.  If  rough 
boards  are  used,  battens  or  strips  should  be  tacked  over 
any  cracks.     It  is  not  desirable  to  place  siding  over  the 
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Figure  252. — Front  elevation  building  plans  of  the  Purdue  Brooder  Colony 
House.    Reproduced  from  ExteuAion  Bulletin  52,  Purdue  UniverBity. 

studs  on  the  inside,  for  in  that  case  rats  and  mice  will  find  a 
place  for  hiding.  A  wooden  wall  in  winter  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, as  solid  concrete  or  stone  may  be  moist  or  frosty  imder 
some  conditions.  Concrete  or  brick  walls  that  are  partly 
hollow  are  preferable  to  the  solid  wall. 

The  roof  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  strong,  simple, 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  A  single-span  or  shed  roof 
is  most  common  and  can  be  built  with  least  cost.  If  the 
house  is  over  14  feet  wide,  the  usual  2x4  rafters  should  be 
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supported.  A  combination  roof  has  a  double  pitch,  having 
a  short  pitch  in  front  and  a  long  one  behind.  This  t3rpe  of 
roof  is  well  suited  to  buildings  wider  than  14  feet,  and  gives 
a  strong  construction.  A  two-pitch,  or  gable-roof,  house 
usually  has  rafters  of  the  same  length,  coming  to  a  ridge  in 
the  center.  This  gives  a  high  center  to  the  pen,  hence  a 
loss  of  heat,  so  that  in  winter  the  house  is  likely  to  be  cold. 
A  ceiling  is  sometimes  built  in  such  a  house,  and  attic  stor- 
age room  thus  provided.  What  is  called  the  half-monitor 
roof  has  one  long  sweep  of  rafter  for  perhaps  two  thirds  the 
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Figure   253. — End   view  Purdue  Brooder  Colony  House.     Reproduced  from 
Ezteosion  Bulletin  52,  Purdue  University. 

width  of  the  house.  Below  the  high  point  of  rafter  a  vertical 
wall  is  dropped  sufficiently  to  aUow  a  line  of  windows.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  window  sill,  a  shorter  length  of  rafter 
gives  the  necessary  front  pitch  to  the  roof.  There  are  also 
houses  with  the  fronts  slanting  to  the  ground,  and  others  of 
wood  that  have  roofs  of  the  tent  form,  with  no  side  walls  in 
front  or  behind.  A  roof  covering  of  rough  boards  and  as- 
phalt or  tarred  composition  paper  of  some  sort  gives  good 
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satififactitm.  Woodeo  Bhinglea  in  most  localities  are  too  ex- 
penuve,  and  in  the  colder  aectioos  shingle  roofs  are  too 
draf  ty  and  cold  in  winter. 

Tlie  floor  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  of  coDcret«  io 
the  permanent  house;  but,  in  the  colony  house,  one  of 
matched  flooring  is  best.  Effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
floor  dry,  and  to  prevent  the  harboring  of  rats  or  other  vermin. 

Partition  nuterial  in  the  poultry  house  should  usually  be 
of  wire  netting.     If  the  house  is  long,  a  close  wooden  or 
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cloth  partition  at  intervals  is  desirable,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  building,  and  also  to  prevent  drafts.  A  house  of  six  pens 
might  have  one  solid  central  partition,  and  others  of  wire. 
The  windows  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  adjusted  to 
local  conditions.  In  the  southern  states,  glass  should  be  un- 
necessary. In  the  colder  North,  an  arrangement  by  which 
one  sliding  glass  window  can  be  arranged  in  connection  with 
cloth-ecreened  openings  will  give  the  best  satisfaction.    The 
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windows  should  have  a  covering  of  wire  screening,  with  cur- 
tains  that  are  to  be  used  only  in  severe  weather.    Some 
men,  in  fact,  keep  permanent  open  fronts  in  their  houses, 
never  using  glass  or  cloth  screen,  and  do  not  believe  that 
their  birds  suffer  from  cold  at  any  time. 

Perches  should  be  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  pen,  free 
from  drafts,  and  not  high  above  the  floor.  The  perches 
should  be  12  inches  apart,  and  not  nearer  the  wall  than  15 


Figure  255. — Details  of  wall  nests.     From  Extension  Bulletin  57  of  Purdue 

University. 

inches.  They  should  be  fastened  together  in  a  frame  and 
hinged  to  the  wall,  being  supported  level  with  standards, 
or  legs.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  board  platform  a  few 
inches  below  the  perch,  on  which  the  droppings  may  be 
caught.  The  perches  may  be  raised  as  desired,  and  the 
droppings  removed.  Perches  of  2  x  4  pieces,  on  edge,  with 
rounded  corners  are  recommended. 
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The  nests  should  be  against  the  wall,  and  be  12  or  14 
Inches  square,  according  to  the  size  of  fowl.  Nests  are  some- 
times placed  below  the  dropping  board,  the  hens  entering 
from  the  back  and  the  eggs  being  removed  from  the  front 
by  means  of  a  hinged  door.  These  nests  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  rather  dark,  as  hens  under  such  conditions 
rarely  eat  their  e^.  Open  nests  may  be  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  pen,  if  desired,  a  common  method.  Trap  nests 
are  used  in  naany  houses  to-day.  The  principle  of  this  nest 
is  that,  when  the  hen  enters,  she  springs  a  trapdoor,  and  so 
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is  confined  until  released  by  the  poultryman.  Thus  he 
knows  just  what  hens  lay  each  day,  and  makes  a  record  of 
the  same.  Hens  laying  in  trap  nests  usually  are  numbered 
with  metal  leg-bands. 

A  dust  bath  in  the  poultry  house  is  most  important.  The 
process  of  dusting  is  the  method  by  which  the  bird  keeps 
herself  free  from  lice  and  similar  pests.  Many  poultrymen 
have  a  comer  of  the  pen  arranged  so  that  road  dust,  sifted 
coal  ashes,  or  dry  sand  may  be  put  there  for  dusting,  A 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches  of  dust  enclosed  by  pieces  of  com- 
mon six-inch  fencing  boards  will  do.  No  poultry  house 
should  be  without  a  dust  bath,  especially  during  the  winter. 
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IF  YOU  HAD  '^CmCKBN  FEVER,''  COULD  70U 

1.  Describe  the  important  features  of  the  laying  house? 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  fattening  house? 

3.  Dttcribe  a  hover  and  its  use? 

4.  Tell  of  the  construction  and  value  of  the  colony  house? 

5.  Compare  a  good  and  a  bad  site  for  poultry  buildings? 

6.  Figure  out  we  size  of  house  you  mif^t  need,  and  tell  ^y? 

7.  Compare  the  single  and  the  double-t>itch  roof? 

8.  Discuss  the  subject  of  window  covering? 

9.  Instruct  in  the  essentials  of  perch  construction? 

10.  TeU  where  to  place  the  nests  and  the  size  they  should  be  made? 

SOME  INTERSSTINO  THDf  OS  TO  BRINO  TO  SCHOOL 

11.  A  picture  of  the  poultry  yard  at  home,  showing  buildingB. 

12.  A  picture  of  the  best  poultry  building  you  know  of  in  tne  vicinity. 

13.  A  drawing  showing  cross-section  construction  of  some  poultry 

house  of  which  you  know. 

14.  A  report  on  the  roost  arrangement  in  di£Ferent  poultry  buildings. 

15.  A  report  on  the  locations  of  a  few  poultry  yards  on  different  farms. 

16.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity  who  keep 

chickens  but  have  no  special  poultry  houses  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

DISEASES  AND  AILIIENTS  OF  POULTRY 

Poultry  is  not  only  universal  on  the  farm,  but  frequently 
raised  on  the  home  lot  in  smaller  villages  and  towns.  Thus 
a  large  percentage  of  our  population  comes  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  poultry,  but  more  especially  with  chickens.  Un- 
fortimately  many  of  these  birds  are  given  inferior  care. 
They  are  kept  in  unsanitary  pens,  and,  as  a  result,  disease 
or  various  ailments  affect  them.  Under  such  conditions 
comes  a  call  for  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
and  means  of  remedying  it.  This  chapter,  therefore,  will 
discuss  briefly  the  more  common  affictions  of  poultry,  with 
suggestions  of  preventive  measures  or  curative  treatment. 

Roup.  This  is  a  germ  disease  that  affects  the  nose, 
mouth,  or  eye  of  chickens.  In  the  nasal  form  there  is  a 
thin,  watery,  offensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which 
finally  becomes  thick  and  stops  the  nasal  passage.  In  the 
mouth  form,  yellow  or  yellow-white  patches  and  ulcers, 
similar  to  diphtheria,  occur.  In  the  eye  form  the  membrane 
covering  the  front  of  the  eye  becomes  inflamed,  a  watery, 
whitish  fluid  accumulates,  and  the  eyelids  stick  together. 
The  birds  sneeze  and  throw  off  mucus,  the  appetite  fails, 
diarrhea  occurs,  and  there  is  marked  weakness.  In  con- 
nection with  each  form,  in  order,  comes  catarrh  and  discharge 
of  mucus;  the  formation  of  a  membrane  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  similar  to  diphtheria;  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  often  destruction  of  the  eyeball. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  provide  sanitary 
quarters  for  fowls,  to  ward  off  this  disease.  Good  ventila- 
tion should  be  provided  in  the  poultry  house,  but  no  drafts 
should  be  permitted.    It  is  important  that  the  house  be 
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kept  dry,  and  cleaned  and  disinfected  daily.  A  5  per  cent 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  mixed  with  whitewash  is  an 
excellent  disinfectant,  using  2  pounds  of  the  acid  to  5  gallons 
of  the  whitewash.  A  preventive  measure  used  with  success 
in  recent  years  is  the  bacterin  treatment,  inoculating  the 
fowls  with  a  product  made  from  the  disease  germs.  This 
treatment  makes  the  birds  immune. 

For  medical  treatment  of  roup,  stick  silver  nitrate  is  used 
-  for  burning  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and,  after  the  white  matter 
of  the  eye  is  wiped  off  with  absorbent  cotton,  the  silver 
nitrate  may  be  used  here.     The  nasal  pass^e  may  be  washed 
out  with  a  20  per 
cent     solution      of 
common  baking 
soda  (sodium  bicar- 
bonate),    using 
either   a   medicine 
dropper    or    small 
syringe,  forcing  the 
fluid  through    the 
passage    into    the 

Pifure  3S7.— A  hen  aick  with  roup.     Photograph        mOUth.   Tllis  treats 
(torn  Ohio  SUl«  Uoivenity.  i.      *  i 

ment  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  affected  peirts  should 
theii  be  cleaned  with  essential  oils,  of  which  the  following  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp:*  Oil  of  thyme  1  dram, 
oil  of  eucalyptus  20  drops,  oil  of  petrol  2  ounces.  This 
treatment  should  be  given  three  times  daily. 

Fowl  cholera  is  a  germ  disease,  distributed  by  many 
agencies,  as  sick  birds,  water,  wind,  manure,  insects,  wild 
birds,  etc.  Cholera  affects  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese, 
pigeons  and  wild  birds,  especially  the  buzzard.  The  germs 
exist  under  quite  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  and  may  live  a 
long  time.  In  protracted  cases,  writes  Dr.  Kaupp,  "therQ 
is  a  noted  loss  of  appetite,  great  prostration,  staring  feathers; 

•Poultry  IKhum  bdcI  Thw  TreKtmeiit.  1914. 
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the  bird  mopes  or  sits  around  with  tail  and  head  down,  giv- 
ing a  so-called  'ball'  appearance,  the  comb  is  dark,  the  gait 
swaying,  and  there  is  trembling,  convulsions,  thirst,  and 
severe  diarrhea,  with  passages  of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 
There  is  high  fever  and  the  bird  rapidly  becomes  emaciated." 
Post  mortem  shows  enlargements  of  liver,  spleen  and  kid- 
neys, and  unnatural  dark  color  of  these  organs.  The  intes- 
tines are  also  inflamed,  and  may  show  hemorrhage. 

Preventive  measures  against  cholera  require  absolute 
cleanliness,  and  the  liberal  use  of  disinfectants.  Dr.  Kaupp 
reports  that  inoculating  with  vaccine  made  from  germs 
producing  the  disease  has  given  excellent  results.* 

Treatment  of  birds  sick  with  cholera  is  not  generally 
satisfactory,  especially  if  the  cases  are  bad,  the  best  plan 
being  to  kill  and  bum  the  carcass.  Sick  birds  should  be 
isolated  from  the  flock.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  fowls 
antiseptic  water,  consisting  of  one  teaspoonful  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  which  is  also  added  1  per 
cent  of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  permanganate. 

Chicken  pox  is  very  closely  related  to  roup,  excepting 
that  the  face  and  comb  are  affected  with  scabby  excrescences 
from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  a  pea.  The  same  treatment 
should  be  given  as  for  roup,  and  the  affected  parts  should  be 
bathed  with  antiseptics. 

White  diarrhea  is  a  bacterial  disease  of  an  infectious  nature 
that  affects  chicks  at  from  one  to  four  days  of  age.  The 
disease  may  come  from  an  infected  egg,  or  from  other  flocks. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  appear  before  the 
chicks  are  ten  dajns  old.  The  chicks  appear  ''droopy,'*  do 
not  eat  well,  the  wings  hang  low,  there  is  general  weakness, 
the  birds  peep  constantly,  and  a  loose,  somewhat  sticky  dis- 
charge comes  from  the  bowels,  which  more  or  less  pastes  up 
the  vent.  A  dead  chick  will  appear  very  bloodless  and  thin, 
with  crop  and  intestines  empty  or  containing  slimy  material. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease.    It  is  of  the  first  importance 

fPovllrj  DiaeMM  and  Theb  Treatment,  1914. 
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that  e^s  for  hatching  come  from  a  flock  free  from  this 
malady.  The  disease  may  be  detected  by  a  blood  test  of 
egg-laying  hens,  and  such  tests  are  made  by  some  of  the  state 
experiment  stations.  Proper  sanitation  of  the  incubator  and 
chicken  quarters  is  vitally  necessary.  The  incubator  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  until  the  chicks  are  removed  to  the 
brooder,  thus  in  a  measure  preventinE  the  chicks  from  pick- 
ing bits  from  the  e^^.  It  is  also  wise  to  keep  the  chicks  in 
small  lots,  thus  restricting  spread  of  the  disease.  Sour  milk 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease. 
Tuberculous  of  fowls,  or  what  is  known  as  aviiui  tuber- 
culosis, has  been 
known  in  the 
United  States  since 
1899,  It  being  first 
reported  in  investi- 
gations  at  the 
Oregon  Experiment 
StatifMi.  Since  then 
it  has  been  located 
in  different  part£ 
of  the  country,  and 
the  disease  seems  to 
be  becoming  quite 
common.  Tuber- 
culosis of  fowls  is 
much  the  same  as 
that  of  humans, 
cattle,  or  swine,  and 
aSect«  the  birds  in 
like  manner.  There  is  emaciation,  paleness  of  comb,  wattles, 
and  skin,  oftentimes  a  persistent  greenish  diarrhea,  luneness, 
Mid  in  the  later  stages  the  feathers  become  dry  and  ruffled, 
and  the  bird  is  weak  and  stands  about,  moving  but  little.  A 
post  mortem  examination  shows  the  Uver  more  or  less  thickly 
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covered  with  3reIIowish  spots  vajying  from  very  small  size 
to  as  much  as  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  The  intestines  are 
also  often  extensively  covered  with  tubercles,  In  fact  the 
disease  in  advanced  stage  affects  all  the  internal  organs,  and 
even  the  skeleton  itself. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  disease.  All  known  affected 
birds  should  be  killed  and  burned,  and  the  poultry  houses 
and  yards  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Whitewash  should  be 
freely  used  in  the  houses.  As  the  disease  is  known  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  eggs,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  eggs  for  setting,  as  well  as  purchased  fowls,  come  from 
healthy  flocks.  If  fowls  roam  among  droppings  from 
tubercular  cattle  or  swine,  the  disease  may  be  contracted. 

Gapes  is  a  parasitic  disease  due  to  small  worms  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  windpipe.  These  worms  increase  and 
finally  choke  the  chicken,  which  gapes  for  breath,  hence  the 
name.  Unless  the  worms  are  removed,  death  may  ensue. 
The  female  worm  while  in  the  windpipe  produces  many  eggs, 
which  are  either  sneezed  out  by  the  fowl  or  are  swallowed 
and  passed  off  in  the  droppings.  In  a  few  days,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  these  eggs  hatch,  and  the  young  worms  re- 
main alive  in  the  soil  a  long  time  or  may  be  picked  up  by 
the  chickens  and  the  trouble  thus  be  continued.  A  common 
treatment  recommended  is  to  take  a  long  horse  hair  and  twist 
the  ends  together  to  make  a  loop.  By  holding  the  chick's  head 
in  one  hand,  the  neck  extended,  the  bill  wide  open,  one  may 
insert  the  hair  loop  down  the  windpipe  about  an  inch,  give 
it  two  or  three  turns,  and  then  withdraw,  in  which  event 
several  worms  will  come  out.  It  is  recommended  to  dip 
the  hair  loop  in  a  solution  of  creolin,  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water,  before  placing  in  the  windpipe.  Turpentine 
is  also  used  in  the  same  manner.  This  will  destroy  worms 
by  contact.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  creolin  solution 
may  be  sprayed  in  the  throat  with  a  common  atomizer,  which 
will  kill  the  worms  so  that  the  chick  may  cough  them  up. 
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DiainfectaQts  should  be  liberally  used  about  the  poultry 
plant  in  order  to  ward  off  this  parasite. 

Scaly  leg,  or  scabies,  is  due  to  a  parasite  that  develops 
on  the  legs  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  The  parasite  gets 
imder  the  scales  on  the  l^s  and  bites  the  tissue,  causing  an 
irritation  and  blistering.  From  these  blisters  when  ruptured 
come  the  scales  which  appear  in  many  instances  as  a  thick 
coat  or  mass  on  the  feet  and  legs.  This  condition  is  associ- 
ated with  extreme  itching  of  the  parts,  and  birds  may  stop 
laying  and  die  from  the  influence  of  the  parasites. 

Scabies  is  easily  destroyed.  The  scabby  patches  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  with  suds  made  from  tarred  soap  or 
other  antiseptic  soap.  After  removing  the  scales,  the  legs 
should  be  scrubbed  with  kerosene. 

If  the  roosts  and  droppingboards  of  the  poultry  house 
are  from  time  to  time  thoroughly  sprayed  with  kerosene, 
scaly  legs  will  not  be  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

lice  and  mites  among  fowls  cause  much  irritation  and 
loss  of  condition.  There  are  many  forms  of  these  external 
parasites,  of  which  seven  are  common  on  chickens.  These 
are  known  as  body  lice,  head  lice  and  feather  lice. 

Body  lice  are  most  abundant  imder  the  wings  and  about 
the  vent.  These  lice  lay  eggs  in  clusters  on  the  web  part  of 
the  feather  close  to  the  quill,  mostly  on  the  small,  short 
feathers  below  the  vent.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  week, 
and  the  lice  reach  full  size  in  about  20  da3rs. 

Feather  lice,  which  are  usually  foimd  on  the  feathers  of 
the  back  or  breast  of  mature  fowls,  even  though  common, 
are  not  so  troublesome,  as  they  feed  on  the  feathers  and 
scales  along  the  quills.  Both  body  and  feather  lice  are  easily 
gotten  rid  of,  either  by  the  use  of  sodiiun  fluoride,  a  powder 
poisonous  to  poultry  lice,  applied  among  the  feathers  next 
to  the  skin^  or  by  blue  ointment  about  the  vent,  using  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  sodium  fluoride  is  used, 
''not  more  than  12  small  pinches  should  be  put  on  one  fowl 
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at  a  time,  as  too  much  is  injurious."*  One  poimd  of  powdered 
sodiimi  fluorid  will  treat  100  fowls. 

Head  lice  are  found  on  the  heads  of  chickens  of  all  ages, 
but  especially  young  chicks.  These  Uce  may  be  killed  by 
applying  a  drop  of  vaseline  or  melted  lard  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  under  the  wings,  and  around  the  vent.  Clean  manage- 
ment and  proper  sanitation  are  safeguards  against  lice. 

Chicken  mites  are  very  small  external  parasites  that  differ 
from  lice,  in  being  blood  suckers,  Uving  on  the  blood  of  the 
fowl.  The  mites  hide  in  the  cracks  about  the  roosts  and 
droppingboards  much  of  the  time,  especially  during  the  day, 
coming  out  at  night  and  crawling  on  the  birds.  These  pests 
are  easily  gotten  rid  of  by  the  use  of  kerosene  or  whitewash 
about  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house. 

Stick-tight  fleas  are  common  on  fowls  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states.  They  locate  in  clusters  on  the 
comb  and  wattles  and  aroimd  the  eyes.  They  breed  in 
cracks  in  the  poultry  house,  and  among  refuse  material. 
Their  attacks,  if  not  prevented,  may  result  in  the  death  of 
young  chickens,  and  will  cause  hens  to  stop  laying.  Treat- 
ment requires  greasing  the  comb  and  wattles  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  kerosene  and  3  parts  lard.  Poultry  buildings  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  disinfectants  or  whitewashed. 

Crop-bound|  or  impaction  of  the  crop,  is  due  to  swallow- 
ing substances  too  large  or  coarse  to  pass  on  into  the  stomach 
and  gizzard.  Small  feathers,  straw,  roots,  parings,  etc.  gen- 
erally cause  the  trouble.  In  a  well  developed  case  of  crop- 
bound,  it  is  recommended  t  to  mix  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
castor  oil  and  hot  milk,  and  pour  through  the  throat  into 
the  crop,  followed  with  a  gentle  kneading  of  the  crop  with 
the  fingers,  and  softening  the  mass,  if  possible,  so  that  it  will 
pass  on  through  the  digestive  tract.  Probably  it  will  be 
wiser  in  most  cases  to  destroy  the  affected  bird. 

Bumble  foot  is  a  swelling  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of 
fowls,  which  is  comparable  with  a  '*stone  bruise."    It  is 

*Lice,  Mites  and  Cleanliness.     Farmers'  Bulletin  1110,  U.  S.  Dep't.  of  Agr. 
tPoultry  Manual.     By  F.  L.  Sewell,  Ida  E.  Tilson  and  others.     1912. 
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usually  caused  by  jumping  from  roosts  to  hard  floors.  When 
the  swelling  reaches  a  certain  stage,  pus  forms  therein.  At 
this  stage  the  bottom  of  the  foot  should  be  opened,  and  the 
swelling  drained,  washed  with  sterilized  water,  and  cleaned 
thoroughly  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  tincture 
of  iodine.  The  bird  must  then  be  kept  on  clean  straw  until, 
after  further  treatment,  the  foot  has  healed.  Heavy  fowls 
should  not  be  compelled  to  fly  from  high  roosts. 

Freezing  of  comb  and  wattles  of  fowls  is  not  unusual  in 
the  colder  latitudes.  In  severe  cases  death  may  foUow  the 
freezing.  If  the  affected  parts  have  not  been  thawed,  they 
should  be  brought  back  to  as  near  normal  condition  as  pos- 
sible by  rubbing  with  snow  or  cold  water,  and  gradually 
thawing.  After  thawing,  apply  to  the  affected  parts  either 
vaseUne,  glycerine,  or  tincture  of  myrrh. 

Egg-eating  by  hens  is  a  bad  habit  which  is  usually  taken 
up  by  accident,  due  to  a  broken  or  frozen  egg.  In  some 
instances  a  number  of  hens  in  a  pen  will  become  egg-eaters, 
and  the  habit  will  become  serious.  Eggs  are  not  so  readUy 
eaten  in  a  dark  nest,  so  if  the  boxes  are  arranged  ^  that  the 
hens  must  enter  from  the  back  side,  away  from  the  light, 
the  eggs  will  not  be  so  visible  and  probably  will  not  be  eaten. 
Another  preventive  method  is  to  cut  off  the  sharp  point  of 
the  beak,  without  cutting  into  the  sensitive  part. 

Cannibalism  among  diicks  may  become  quite  common, 
especially  when  they  are  confined  in  the  brooder  in  large 
numbers.  This  is  due  to  improper  nutrition  and  overcrowd- 
ing. If  the  chicks  do  not  get  green  stuff,  such  as  sprouted 
oats,  bugs,  etc.,  they  tend  to  pick  at  various  objects,  includ- 
ing their  own  kind.  If  blood  starts,  this  satisfies  the  crav- 
ing for  animal  food,  and  they  pick  on  the  injured  chick  until 
it  is  killed  and  partly  eaten.  Sour  milk,  sprouted  oats, 
chimks  of  green  sod,  and  bits  of  meat,  prevent  this  habit. 
Out  door  exercise  each  pleasant  day  is  also  highly  desirable. 
Regarding  overcrowding,  it  is  recommended*  to  brood  not 

*Bsby  Chick  Troubles  and  Their  Control.     E.  L.  Dakan,  Bulletin  No.  5. 
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more  than  300  under  one  stove,  with  200  a  safer  number. 
Leg  weakness  is  quite  common  in  early  hatched  flocks 
that  are  kept  closely  confined.  While  this  trouble  is  not 
well  understood,  it  is  beUeved  to  be  due  to  a  lack  in  nutri- 
tion, possibly  mineral  matter.  Under  ideal  management, 
with  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  liberal  feed  of  bone  meal, 
milk,  and  green  food,  leg  weakness  should  not  exist. 

HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  A  POULTRY  QUESTIOIf  BOX? 

1.  What  forms  of  roup  are  there,  and  how  identified? 

2.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  roup? 

3.  Describe  an  advanced  stage  of  chicken  cholera. 

4.  Is  treatment  for  cholera  satisfactory? 

6.  When  and  where  was  fowl  tuberculosis  first  discovered  in  America? 
Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  disease? 

6.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  gapes? 

7.  Describe  the  development  of  scaly  leg. 

8.  Where  do  body  lice  live  on  chickens,  and  how  do  they  reproduce? 

9.  How  do  mites  get  their  nourishment t 

10.  What  leads  a  hen  to  the  egg-eating  habit? 

MAKE  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 

11.  Try  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  case  of  roup. 

12.  Get  a  sick  fowl  and  determine  the  trouole. 

13.  If  chickens  with  gapes  are  available,  try  spraying  the  throat  with 

creolin  solution  m  an  atomizer  and  note  result. 

14.  Bring  a  case  of  scaly  leg  to  the  class. 

15.  See  how  many  forms  of  lice  you  can  find  among  your  own  poultry. 

16.  Survey  the  neighborhood  and  ascertain  where  poultry  diseases 

occur,  and  how  cases  are  treated. 
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TABLE  A 

Dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients  in  some  common  feeding  stuffs. 

(Total  pounds  in  100  of  feed.) 


Kind  of  feed. 


Com,  dent 

Com,  flint 

Com  meal  or  chop 

Com  and  oob  meal .... 

Gluten  feed,  high  grade . 

Oate 

Ground  oate 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  middlinge-flour  . 

Wheat  middlings,  stand- 
ard  

Cotton  seed 

Cotton-eeed  meal,  choice 

Cotton-seed  meal-good.. 

Cotton-seed  hulls 

Linseed-meal  old  prooess 

Soy  bean 

Tankage-Over  60%  P. 

Com  fodder-green 

Corn  stover,  medium  in 
water 

Corn  silage,  mature .... 

Alfalfa,  green 

Alfalfa,  hay 

Rod  clover  hay 

Timothy  hay 

Cow  pea  hay 

Mangel  wurscl 

Skim  milk  (separator)  . 


Dry 

Protein 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Nutri- 

matter. 

hydrates 

nutrients 

tive 

ratio. 

89.5 

7.6 

67.8 

4.6 

85.7 

1:  10.4 

87.8 

7.7 

66.1 

4.6 

84.2 

:     9.9 

88.7 

6.9 

69.0 

3.5 

83.8 

:  11.1 

89.6 

6.1 

63.7 

3.7 

78.1 

:  11.8 

91.3 

21.6 

51.9 

3.2 

80.7 

:     2.7 

90.8 

9.7 

52.1 

3.8 

70.4 

:     6.3 

89.2 

9.4 

51.4 

4.1 

70.0 

:     6.4 

89.9 

12.5 

41.6 

3.0 

60.9 

:     3.9 

89.3 

15.7 

52.8 

4.3 

78.2 

:    4.0 

89.5 

13.4 

46.2 

4.3 

69.3 

1:    4.2 

90.6 

13.3 

29.6 

16.5 

80.0 

:     5.0 

92.5 

37.0 

21.8 

8.6 

78.2 

:     1.1 

92.1 

31.6 

25.6 

7.8 

74.8 

:     1.4 

90.3 

0.3 

33.3 

1.5 

37.0 

:122.3 

90.9 

30.2 

32.6 

6.7 

77.9 

:     1.6 

90.1 

30.7 

22.8 

14.4 

85.9 

:     1.8 

92.6 

58.7 

•    •     •    a 

12.6 

87.0 

:     0.5 

21.9 

1.0 

12.8 

0.4 

14.7 

:  13.7 

81.0 

2.1 

42.4 

0.7 

46.1 

1:  21.0 

26.3 

1.1 

15.0 

0.7 

17.7 

:  15.1 

25.3 

3.3 

10.4 

0.4 

14.6 

:     3.4 

91.4 

10.6 

39.0 

0.9 

51.6 

;     3.9 

87.1 

7.6 

39.3 

1.8 

50.9 

:     5.7 

88.4 

3.0 

42.8 

1.2 

48.5 

:  15.2 

90.3 

13.1 

33.7 

1.0 

49.0 

;     2.7 

9.4 

0.8 

6.4 

0.1 

7.4 

8.2 

9.9 

3.6 

5.1 

0.2 

9.1 

.     1.5 

*  Note:  The  tables  in  the  appendix  are  compiled  from  "Feeds  and  Feeding" 
by  W.  A.  Henry  and  F.  B.  Momson,  1917  edition  ,  which  volume  contains  stan- 
dard aoalyaea  of  feeding  stuffs  and  feeding,  standards. 
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A  TABLE  OF  FEEDING  STANDARDS 


The  following  table  is  made  up  from  the  modified  Wolff- 
Lehman  feeding  standards,  as  arranged  by  Henry  and  Morri- 
son. The  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  enable  one  to  work  out 
a  few  easy  problems  in  feeding.  For  e3campley  if  we  assume 
one  has  a  horse  at  light  work,  and  is  using  feeds  given  in 
table  A,  then  with  the  aid  of  table  B,  he  should  be  able  to 
figure  out  if  the  ration  fed  is  supplying  the  animals'  needs. 
The  application  of  these  tables  is  explained  in  Chapter  IX. 

TABLES 

Per  day  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 


Animal 


Dairy  cows 

For  maintenance 

To  maintenance  allowance  add: 

For  each  lb.  2.5  per  ot.  milk 

For  each  lb.  3.0  per  ct.  milk .  . . 

For  each  lb.  4.0  per  ct.  milk.  .  . 

For  each  lb.  5.0  per  ot.  milk .  . . 
Crowing  fattening  steers 

250  pounds 

600  pounds 

800  pounds 

Fattentng  2-yr.  old  steers  on  fnU  feed 

Firrt  50-60  days 

Third  50-60  days 

Horses  at  medium  work 

Fattening  lambs 

Weight  50-70  lbs 

Weight  90-110  lbs 

Growing  fattening  pigs 

Weight    50-100  lbs 

Weight  100-150  lbs 

^Weight  160-200  lbs 

Brood  sow  with  iHgs 


Dry  matter 
Pounds 


25.6 
23.9 
21.4 

22.0-25.0 
18.0-22.0 
16.0-24.0 

27.(^30.0 
27.0-31.0 

37.0-40.8 
32.4-35.8 
29.0-32.0 
20.0-24.0 


Digestible 
Protein 
Pounds 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

Pounds. 

0.700 

7.925 

0.045-0.053 
0.047-0.057 
0.054-0.065 
0.06(M).073 

0.256 
0.286 
0.346 
0.402 

3.0 
2.1 
2.0 

17.7 
15.8 
14.3 

2.0-2.3 
1.8-2.1 
1.4-1.7 

18.0-20.0 
16.0-18.5 
12.8-15.6 

3.1-3.3 
2.3-2.5 

19.0-22.0 
19.0-23.0 

5.5-6.0 
4.4-4.9 

3.5-3.9 

2.4-2.7 

32.9-36.4 
28.8-31.9 
25.8-28.5 
18.0-21.0 

Nutritive 
ratio. 


1:4.9 
1:6.5 
1:6J* 

1:7.0-7.8 
1:7.0-7.8 

1:5.0^.0 
1:7.0-8.0 

1:5.0-5.6 
1:5.5-6.2 
1:6.2-7.0 
1:6.0-7.0 
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Aberdeen -Anirus   cattle,   227. 
Accredited   herds.   264. 
Acquaintance   of   breeders,    62. 
Action  of  horse,  171,  188,   194. 
Advertising,   61. 
Age — 

of  horse,  178. 

of  plKs  In  relation  to  feeding, 
420. 

of  sheep,  868. 

influence  of  age  in  beef  pro- 
duction. 267. 

on  growth  of  sheep,  368. 
on  milk  production,  308. 
Airing  of  eggs.  497. 
Albumen  of  egg,  491. 
Alfalfa,  108. 
American  saddle  horse,  148. 

trotter  or  pacer,  160. 
Amino  acid,  77. 
Analyses,  feeding  table,  637. 
Analyzing  feeding  stufit,  84. 
Ancestral  line  of  dam,  42. 
Ancestry  in  pedigree,  48. 
Angora  goats,  863. 
Angus  cattle,  Aberdeen,  227. 
Animal^ 

as  a  machine,  17. 

character,  variation  in,  28. 

form,  study  of.  138. 

relation  to  function,  126. 

type  and  Its  importance,  138. 
knowledge  of,  142. 
Animals— 

and  soil  fertility,  16. 

buying  immature,  127. 

community  breeding  of  farm, 
67. 

composition  of,  65. 

defects  of.  127. 

first  use  of  by  man,  12. 

for  clothing,  13. 

for  food,  14. 

for  labor,  14. 

in  early  days,  138. 

Judging  farm.  125. 

most  prepotent.  22. 

natural  interest  in,  129. 
Ankle,  cocked,  181. 
Anthrax,  226. 

Antiscorbutic  vltamlnes,  71. 
Artificial  selection,  80. 
Ash,  mineral  matter,  66. 


Ass,  161. 
Association — 

community  breeders,  68. 

cow-testing,  308. 

registry,  68. 

Aylesbury  duck,  469. 
Ayrshire  cattle,  281. 

Babcock  text,  307. 
Bacon  hog^— 

belly,  416. 

ham,  416. 

Judging,  416. 

shoulder,  416. 

type,  appearance,  417. 
hog,  416. 
score  card,  416. 
Balanced  ration,  90. 
Bantam.  467. 
Barley,  106,  120. 
Bates,  Thomas,  219. 
Beak,  fowl's,  486.  603. 
Bean,  soy,  109. 
Bedding  for  swine,  431. 
Beef — 

baby,  249. 

bull.   247. 

calves,  247. 

cattle,  breeds,  217. 

cows,  feeding,  breeding,  246. 

feeding,  246. 

form,  236. 

Judging,  233,  248. 

production,  266. 

quality  in.  238. 

score  card  for,  234. 

self-feeder  for,  265. 

selling,  261. 

separate  care,  262. 

type,  301. 
Belgian  horse,  158. 
Belly,  hogs,  412,  416. 
Belted,  cattle,  Dutch,  285. 
Benefits,  club,  447. 
Berkshire  swine,  390. 
Bermuda  grass,  104. 
Big  China  swine,  892. 
Bile    78. 

Black-faced  Highland,  362. 
Black-leg,  264. 
Blanketing  horses,  210. 
Blastoderm,  491. 
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Boar — 

feedingr.  425. 
removing  tusks,  436. 
wild»  389. 

Body  of  carriage  horse,  186. 
of  dairy  cow,  293. 
of  hog,  410. 

Body  lice,  682. 

Bog  spavin,  178. 

Book,  private  flock,  381. 
swine  herd,  436. 

Booth  family,  219. 

Border  Leicester  sheep,  849. 

Bourbon  Red  turkey,  468. 

Boys'  and  girls*  clubs,  440,  446. 

Brahma,  light,  466. 

Bran,  119. 

Breaking  colts,  212. 

Breast  harness,  216. 

Breed  cattle- 
Hereford,  228. 
Holsteln-Friesian,  274. 
Jersey,  269. 

Breed  character,  36. 

Breed  influence  In  beef  produc- 
tion, 256. 
in  feeding  sheep,  369. 

Breed,  special-purpose,  48. 

Breeders',  acquaintance  of,  52. 

Breeders'   associations,   63. 

Breeders',   suggestions  to,  48. 

Breeding — 

community,  57,  60,  62. 
growing  cattle,  248. 
heredity  in  stock,  22. 
ideal  in,  23. 
identiflcatlon  of  stock,  64. 

method  in,  69. 

Breeds— 

beef  cattle,  217. 
dairy  cattle,  269. 
geese,  471. 
horses,  144. 

influence   of   In   milk   produc- 
tion, 302. 
In  pork  production,  421. 
literature  of,  55. 
poultry,  459. 
sheep  and  goats,  383, 
stories  of,  62. 
swine,  389. 

Bridle,  214. 

Brome  grass,  103. 

Bronze  turkey,  467. 

Brood  mare,  feeding,  201. 

Brood  sow,   feeding,  423. 

Brooder,  517. 

Brown  Swiss  cattle,  284. 


Bull,  beef,  247. 

feeding  dairy.  319. 

form,  dairy,  290. 
Bumble  foot,  633. 
Buying  immature  animals,    127. 
Byfleld  swine,  892. 
By-laws,  association,  461. 

club.  443. 
By-products  of  cereals,  116. 

Cake,    cold-pressed    cottonseed, 

122. 
Calculating  rations,  98,  94,  95. 
Calf,  feeding.  247,  311,  812. 
Calorie,  79. 
Calorimeter,  80. 
Canada  field  peas,  109. 
Candling  eggs,  492. 
Cannibalism  among  chicks,   634. 
Cannon  bone,  166,  193. 
Carbohydrates,  67,  70,  77. 
Care  of  cattle,  262. 

of  horses,  208. 

of  sheep.  879. 

of  swine  and  pigs*  480. 

Carrots,  118. 

Cattle — 

Aberdeen -Angus,  227. 

characteristics,  228. 
Ayrshire,  281. 

characteristics,  282. 

distribution,  284. 

milk,  283. 
beef  breeds,  217. 

feeding,  246.  • 

quality.  238. 

score-card  for,  234. 

self-feeder  for,  269. 

selling  margin  in,  261. 
Brown  Swiss,  284. 
dairy  breeds.  269. 

breeding,  310. 

quality,  290. 

temperament,  290. 
Devon,  286. 
Dexter,  286. 
Dutch  Belted,  286. 
feeding  standards,  96,  245.  310. 
French  Canadian,  285. 

Galloway,  231. 
growing    breeding,  243. 

Guernsey,  278. 
characteristics,  279. 
distribution,  281. 
prices,  281. 

Hereford.  228. 

characteristics,  226. 
Polled,  226. 
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Hol8tein-Friesian»  274. 

characteristics,  275. 

distribution,  278. 

milk,  27$. 

prices,  278. 
Jersey.  269. 

characteristica,  270. 

milk.    272. 

prices,  273. 
Judsinff  beef,  233. 

-breeding  beef.  248. 

dairy.  288,  291. 
Kerry,  286. 
Red  Polled.  286. 
short-fed,   252. 
Shorthorn,   218. 

characteristics,  221. 
Wllk  White.  217. 

Cereals.  104.  116. 
Character,  knowledge  of  breed, 
.86. 
variation  In  animal,  28. 
Characters,     latent     hereditary, 
26. 
peculiar,  26. 
selection  of,  32. 

Charbon,  266. 
Cheshire  swine,  402. 
Chester  White,  397. 
Cheviot,  345. 
Chicken  mites,  583. 
Chicken  pox,  529. 
Cholera  in  fowls,  528. 

in  hogs,  434. 
Chop  feed,  200. 
Chyle,  78. 

Classification  of  live  stock.  139. 
141,  333. 

of  market  wool,  327. 
Clipping  horse,  209. 
Clothing,  use  of  animals  for.  13. 
Clover,  red,  107. 
Clubs — 

benefits.  447. 

boys'  and  girls',  440,  446. 

constitution,  443. 

county  committee.  445. 

object  of,  441. 

organization,  442. 

prizes  for  members,  446. 

standardization  of  work,  444. 
Clydesdale  horse,  166. 
Cob  meal,  118.  • 

Cochin,  466. 
Collar,  215. 

Colling,  Charles  and  Robert,  218. 
Colony  house,  618. 
Color  markings.  24. 
Colt,  breaking  and  training,  212. 


Colt's  teeth,  178. 
Comb  of  fowl,  487. 
Combing  wool,  327,  328. 
Composition  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, 66,  69. 
Concentrates,  68,  115,  312. 
Constitution  and  by-laws,  443. 
Coop,  shelter,  619.    - 
Co-operative  marketing,  467. 
Co-operative    shipping   associa- 

tions,  460. 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  118. 
Corn,  Indian,  104,  116. 
Corn  meal,  117. 
Cortex,  wool,  323,  324. 
Cotswold,  349. 
Cotted  fleece,  326. 
Cottonseed  meal,  121. 

feed.   122. 

cake,  122. 
Coupling,  horse,  168. 
Cow — 

body,  dairy.  293. 

compared,  301. 

dairy  form.  289. 

feeding.  313. 

food  producer,  300. 

mammary  development,  296. 

Cowpea,   109. 

Cows,  feeding,  91,  246,  314.  318. 

score  card  for  dairy,  291. 
Cow-testing  associations,  308. 
Crack,  quarter,  180. 

toe,  180. 
Crimp  of  wool.  324. 
Crop-bound.  533. 
Crop,  fowls'.  503. 
Cross-bred  animals,  39. 
Croup,  horse's,   169. 
Cruickshank,  Amos.  220. 
Culling  of  herd,  32. 

of  poultry,  488. 
Curb,  177. 

Dairy  animal,  size,  288. 
Dairy  bull,  feeding,  319. 

form,  290. 
Dairy  calf,  feeding  milk,  311. 

feeding  roughage,  311. 
Dairy  Cattle — 

body.  293. 

breeds.  269. 

feeding.  91.  96.  810.  312,  314. 

food  producer,  300. 

Judging.  288.  291. 

parts.  292,  299. 

score  card,  291. 

Dam.  line  of.  42. 
Decision  of  the  Judge,  137. 
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Defects  in  animals.  127. 

Delaine  Merino,  835. 
score  card,  363.  364. 

Delaine  wools,   828. 

Density  of  fleece.  326. 

Devon  cattle.  286. 

Dexter  cattle,  286. 

Dextrose.  70. 

Diarrhoea,  white,  629. 

Difficulty  of   co-operative   mar- 
keting, 457. 

Digestible  nutrients,  84. 

DlRestion,  process  of,  74. 

Diseases  and  ailments  of  poul- 
try. 627. 

Distribution  of — 
Ayrshlres.  284. 
Guernseys.  281. 
Holsteln-Friesians,  278. 

Jerseys,  273. 
Shorthorns,  220. 

Docking  sheep,  385. 
Domestic  animals,  a  study  of,  9. 
Domestic  wools,  328. 
Dorset  Horn  sheep,  180,  344. 
Draft  horse — 

action,  194. 

appearance,  190. 

Judging,  190. 

parts,  192,  194. 

score  card,  192. 
Dropping  sheep,  382. 
Dry  cows,  feed  for,  318. 

Ducks — 

Aylesbury,  469. 

Cayuga,  470. 

Indian  Runner,  470 

Mallard,  468. 

Muscovy,  470. 

Pekin,  469. 

Rouen.  469. 

types,  469. 

Wild,  468. 
Duroc-Jersey  swine,  395. 
Dust  bath  for  poultry,  525. 
Dutch  Belted  cattle,  286. 

Ear  lobes,  fowls',  485. 

Egg — 

color,  500. 

fertile.  491. 

freshness,   500. 

Incubation,  492. 

parts.  491. 

score  card,  481. 
Egg-eating  hens,  534. 
Egg-laying  type,  459. 
Egg-producing  capacity,  484. 


Egg  production,  ration,  611. 
body  changes  due  to,  486. 
color  changes  due  to,  484. 
influence  of  molt  on,  488. 

Eggs — 

incubation  for,  498. 
market  grades.  501. 
preservative  for,  501. 
score  card,  481. 
size  and  weight,  499. 
testing,  492. 
turning,  airing.  497. 

Emden  goose,  471. 
Energy  value  of  food,  80. 

of  feeding  standards,  90 
Environment,  83. 
Epidermis  wool,  823. 
Erepsln.  77. 
Ewe.    feeding    and    caring    for, 

870. 
Exercise  for  bull,  247. 

for  sheep,  381. 

for   swine,   481. 
Expense  of  advertising.  61. 

of  co-operative  shipping,  466. 
Eye  rings,  fowls',  485. 

Fads,  61. 
Farrowing,  480. 
Fat  content,  307. 
Fattening  fowls,  518. 

cattle.  249. 

lambs.   374. 

pigs,  426. 

sheep,  374. 

yearlings,  376. 

Fatty  acids.  78. 

Feather  lice,  532. 

Feathers,  475. 

Fecundity,  24. 

Feed  lot,  260. 

Feed  racks  for  sheep,  387. 

Feeding — 

beef  calves,  247,  313. 

beef  cattle.  245,  246,  249. 

boar,  425. 

breeding  stock.  370. 

brood  sow.  424. 

dairy  bull,  319. 

dairy  calf.  311,  312. 

dairy  cows,  91,  96,  310,  318. 

foal,  202. 

fowls.  503,  506,  608,  610. 

horse.  197,  198,  201,  203,  204. 

lambs,   371,  376. 

sheep.  367,  368,  369.  370,  378. 

steers.  250.  268. 

suckling  pigs,  424.  425. 
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swine,  418,  419.  420. 
yearlingrs.  251. 

Feeding  analysis,  637. 
Feeding  standards — 

analyzing.  84. 

beef  cattle.  245. 

calculating,  93. 

dairy  cattle,  96. 

energy  value,  90. 

selection  of,  93. 

table  of.  538. 

Wolff,  87. 

Wolff-Lehmann,  89,  368. 

Feeds — 
chop.  200. 
concentrated,  116. 
cottonseed,  122. 
gluten,  118. 
hominy,  118. 
roughage,  100. 

Fiber  of  wool,  325. 
Fleas,  stick-tight,  538. 
Fleece,  324. 
Flock   book,   381. 
Foal,  feeding,  202. 
Food — 

animals  as,  18. 

carbohydrates,  77. 

digestible  nutrients  In,  84. 

effect  of  on  milk  yield,  305. 
on  egg  quality,  507.    " 

energy  value,  80. 

fat,  78. 

green  for  fowls,  505. 

heat  value,  79. 

mineral,  78,  421,  508. 

palatabillty  of,  81. 

plant  as  source  of,  65. 

protein,  77. 

required,   86. 
Foot  and  mouth  diseases,  265. 
Forage,   107. 
Form — 

beef  animal,  235. 

dairy  bull,  290. 

dairy  cow,  289. 

hog.  406. 

relation  of  to  function,  126. 

study  of.  138. 

Founder.  180. 
Fowls — 

culling.  483. 

diseases.  527. 

feeding,  503. 

housing,  ^15. 

Judging.  473. 

parts,    474. 

types  and  breeds,  469. 


Freezing  comb  and  wattles,  634. 
French  Canadian  cattle,  285. 

Galloway  cattle,   231. 
Gapes,  531. 
Geese.  471. 

Girls'  and  boys*  clubs,   440,  445. 
Gizzard.  503. 
Glucose,  78. 
Gluten  feed,  118. 
Glycerine,  78. 
Glycogen,  70. 
Goats.  353,  356. 
Grade  animals,  39. 
Grades  of  stock,   140,   141. 
Grading     live-stock     shipments, 
455. 

wool,  327. 
Grain  and  roughage,  369. 
Grasses,  100,  104. 
Grease,  yolk  or.  326. 
Green  animals.  127. 
Green  food  for  fowls.  505. 
Grooming  horses,  208. 
Grouping  market  live  stock,  139. 

flock  sheep,  379. 
Growing  breeding  cattle,  248. 
Guernseys — 

characteristics,  279. 

distribution,  281. 

milk,  280. 

prices.  281. 
Gullet.  503. 

Haecker  standards.  9L 

Ilam,  416. 

Hampshire  Down,  343. 

Harness,  breast,   215. 

Hay,  legumes,   107. 

Hays,  pastures,  etc.,  100. 

Head  lice,  532. 

Heat  value,  79,  80. 

Heaves,   176. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia.  266. 

Hens,  egg-eating,  534. 

score  card,  479. 
Herd  book,  swine.  436. 
Herd  record,  private,  53. 
Herds,  accredited.  264. 

advertising,   61. 
Hereditary  characters,  26. 
Heredity,  21.  22. 
Herefords,  223. 

characteristics,  225. 

Polled,  226. 

Hog- 
bacon  type,  416. 
cholera,  434. 
condition,  407. 
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early  forms.  S90. 
form  of,  406. 
lard  type,  405. 
market  types.  404. 
points.  408.  416. 
quality.  407. 
score  card.  404,  406. 
size,  404. 
weight.  404. 
Wild.  389. 

HoIdinfT  sheep,  856. 
Holland  turkey.  White,  468. 
Holstein-Frlesians.  274. 

characteristics,  276. 

distribution.  278. 

milk,  276. 

prices,  278. 
Hominy  feed,  118. 
Horse — 

action.  171,  188,  194. 

age,  173. 

American  saddle,  148. 

appearance,  carriage,  184. 
draft.  190. 

Arab,  146. 

Belgian,  168. 

blanketing.  210. 

breeds,  144. 

care,  208. 

clipping,  209. 

Clydesdale.  155. 

development  of  breeds,  146. 

disposition,  172. 

fattening.  204. 

feeding.  197,  204. 

growing,  208. 

harness,  214. 

Judging,  183.  195. 

Percheron,    153. 

points,  164.   181. 

prehistoric,  144. 

quality,  172. 

salting,  206. 

score  card,  185,  192. 

shire.  156. 

soundness,  175. 

SufTolk.  159. 

teeth.  174.  176.  . 

Thoroughbred,  147. 

use,  l97. 

watering,  205. 

work,  197. 

Hothouse  lambs,  376. 

Houses- 
colony.  518. 
fattening,  617. 
floor.  523. 
foundation,  520. 
location,  619. 


partition  material,  623. 

poultry.  615. 

roof.  621. 

size.  420. 

styles.  615. 

swine.  437. 

walls,  621. 

windows.  623. 
Hulls,  oat.  120. 
Hurdle,  sheep.  886. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  77. 

Tdeal  in  breeding.  23. 
Identification  of  breeding  stock, 

54. 
Immature  animals,  127. 
Incubator,   494.  498. 
Incubation.  491.  498. 
Indian  corn,  104.  116. 
Indian  Runner,  470. 
Inheritance.  24. 
Intestines.  73,  503. 
Irish  Orazier  swine.  392. 

Jaw.  horse's  lower,  164. 
Jersey  Red  swine,  395. 
Jerseys — 

characteristics.  270. 

distribution.  273. 

prices.   273. 
Jowl  of  hog.   408. 
Judge,  decision  of,  187. 

capable.    128. 
Judging — 

bacon  hog,  415. 

beef  cattle,  233. 

breeding  beef  cattle.  243. 

comparative.  473. 

dairy  cattle,  272.  288.  291. 

eggs,  481. 

farm  animals,  125,  126. 

fowls,  473.  476.   478.  479. 

horses.  183,  190. 

lard- type  hog,  413. 

sheep,  356,  361,  365. 

swine.    395,  404. 
Judgment  of  stockman,  126. 

Kemp.  826. 

Kentucky  blue  grass.  101. 
Kerry  cattle,  286. 
Knitting  wools,  827. 
Knowledge  of  breed  characters. 
86. 

Labor,  use  of  animals  for,  14. 
Lactation,  303. 
Lactials,  78. 
Lactose.  70. 
Lambs,   feeding,  371. 
rations   for.   374. 
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Laminitls,   180. 

LrfStngTBhan,  466. 

Latent  hereditary  characters,  26. 

Laylngr  pen,  516. 

Les  weakness,  fowls',  635. 

Legrhorn,  464. 

Legumes,  107. 

Leicester,  348. 

Lice.  532. 

Li^ht  Brahma,  466. 

Lincoln  Sheep,  350. 

Linseed  meal,  121. 

Literature  on  breeds,  55. 

Litters,  markinir,  435. 

Live  stock — 

associations,  452,  453. 

clubs,  440. 

commercial    importance,    10. 

co-operative  selling:,  456. 

farminiT.  18. 

erradiniT  shipments,  455. 

Judtres,  126,  128. 

market  classes,  139. 

Lump  Jaw,  264. 
Luster,  323. 

Machine,  mllkinfir.  306. 
Maintenance  ration,  87. 
Mallard  duck,  468. 
Mammary  development,  295. 
Manaerer,  shipping:.   453. 
Mangel-wurzel,  113. 
Marg:ins,  261. 
Market  g:rade9  of  eg:e:s,  501. 

of  live  stock,  139,  140. 
Market  tsrpes,  hogrs,  404. 
Marketing  sheep,  380. 

little  pig:8.  435. 

shipping:  stock,  453. 
Markings,  color,  24. 
Meal,  corn,  117. 

corn  and  cob,  118. 

cottonseed,  121. 

linseed.  121. 

meat,  tankage,  122. 

Medulla  wool,  323. 
Merino,    834. 

features,  336. 

score  card,  363,  364. 

types,  335. 

Merit,  44.  50. 

Method  in  breeding.  69. 

in  business,  53. 

in  selection,  81. 
Middlings,  wheat.  119. 
Milk,  123,  303,  304,  305. 
Milk  fat.  test,  307. 
Milk  fever,  267. 
Milk   goat,   364. 


Milk  production,  24. 

factors  influencing,  300,  804. 
Milk  substitute,  312. 
Milk  veins,  298. 
Milk  wells,  299. 
Millet.  102. 

Mineral  food  for  swine,  421. 
Mineral  matter,  66,  78. 
Minorca,  465. 
Mites,  532,  633. 
Moisture  in  incubator,  496. 
Molt  influence,  488. 
Mule.  161. 
Muscovy  duck,  470. 
Mutton  sheep,  359. 

Karragansett  turkey,  468. 
Natural   selection,   29. 
Navicular  disease,  181. 
Nests,  524. 

Nodular  disease,  384. 
Notes  on  animals.  136. 
Nutrients,  76.  81. 
Nutritive  ratio,  81. 

Tats.  106,  120. 

Ohio     farm     bureau     liv^-stocU 

associations,  452. 
Orchard  grass,  108. 
Organizing  associations,  63,  450. 
Organs  of  digestion,  fowls,  503. 
Origin  domestic  sheep,  333. 

live  stock  clubs,  440. 
Orpington,  464. 
Oxford  Down,  341. 

Pace,  movement,  171. 
Pacer,  American.  150. 
Palatability,  food.  81. 
Parasites,  sheep,  383. 

swine.  431. 
Pastern.  167,  193. 
Pasture,  100,  318. 
Paved  feed  lot,  260. 
Peas,  Canada  fleld,  109. 
Pedigree — 

accuracy,  46. 

ancestry  in,  43. 

bracket   form  of,   41. 

merit  value,  38.  44. 

score  card.  45. 

selection  of.  36. 

Sophie's  Bertha,  45. 

study  of,  46. 

Villager,  42. 
Pekin  duck.  469. 
Pelvic  bones.  487. 
Pepsin,  77. 
Peptones.  77. 
Percheron  horse.  163. 
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Perches,  524. 

Persistence  of  heredity,  21. 

Pigs — 

care     at     farrowing     in     hot 
weather,  431. 

fattening,   425. 

feeding  young  breeding.  425. 
sucklings,  424. 

food.  419. 

grouping,  430. 

marketing  litters,  435. 

Pin  bones.  487. 
Pith,  wool,  324. 
Plants — 

compared  with  animals,  72. 

composition  of,  65. 

fat  in,  68. 

mineral  matter  In,  66. 

protein  In,  67. 

source  of  food,  65. 
Platform,  swine  feeding,  486. 
Plymouth  Rock,  462. 
Points  cut.  133. 

of  the  horse,  164. 

scale  of,  129,  130. 
Poland.-Chlna  swine,  892,  394. 
Poll,  horse,  164. 
Polled  cattle.  Red,  286. 

Hereford.  226. 

Shorthorn,   223. 

Pork  production,    418,   421. 

Poultry — 
culling,  483. 
diseases,   527. 
disqualification      in     Judging, 

478. 
feeding,  503. 
houses,   515. 
judge,   473.   476,  480. 
score  card.  477. 
types  and  breeds,  459. 

Pox,  chicken,  529. 
Prehistoric  horse,  144. 
Premiums,  50. 
Prepotency.  22. 
Preservation  of  eggs,  601. 

Prices.  60. 

Guernseys.  281. 

Holstein-Frleslan,  278. 

Jerseys,  273. 
Prizes,  4  46. 
Production,  boef,  255,  258. 

milk.  24.  302,  303.  306. 

pork,  418. 
Protein,  body,  70. 

In  food.  77. 

In  plant,  67. 
Proteoses,  77. 


Quality  in  cattle.  238,  258,  290. 

in  hogs,  407. 

In  horses,  172. 

in  milk.  304. 
Quarter-crack,  180. 

Racks,  sheep,  387. 
Ramboulllet.  337,  338. 
Rams,  feeding,  care,  378. 
Rape,  112. 
Ratio,  nutritive,  81. 
Ration,  balanced,  90. 

calculating,  93-95. 

maintenance,  87. 

Rations — 

adjustment  to  standard,  98. 
dairy  cows,  314. 
egg  production,  511. 
fattening  lambs,  371. 

fowls,  513. 
feeding  fowU,   510. 

Record,  private  herd,  53. 

Red  clover,  107. 

Red  Polled  cattle,  286. 

Redtop,  103. 

Registry  associations,  53. 

Respiration  calorimeter,  80. 

Rhode  Island  Red,  463. 

Ringbone,   179. 

Roaring,  176. 

Romney  Marsh,  362. 

Root  crops,  lis. 

Rot,  foot,  265. 

Rouen  duck.  469. 

Roughage,  68.  100,  253,  811.  869. 

Roup,  527. 

Russian  swine,  892. 

Rutabagas.  113. 

Rye,  106,  121. 

Saanen  goat,  355. 
Saddle,  216. 

baddle  horse,  American,  148. 
Salt  for  dairy  cattle,  320. 
Scabies,  532. 

Scale  of  points,  use,  129. 
Dorset  Horn,  130. 

Score  card,  129. 
American  Poultry  Association, 

477. 
bacon-type  hog,  415. 
beef  cattle,  234. 
carriage  horse,  186. 
commercial,  481. 
dairy  cows,  291. 
Delaine  Merino,  363. 
draft  horse,  192. 
fat  hog,  404,  405. 
fowls.  479. 
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mutton  type,  362. 
pedigree,  45. 
\aiue  of,  131,  133. 

Scoriner.  flRures  In,  132. 
Screeningrs,  wheat,  120. 
Selection.  29-35. 
Self-feeder,  sheep,  377. 
Selling:  co-operatively,  456. 
Selling  margrin,  261. 
Shank  color,  486. 
Shearing:,  rules,  331. 

Sheep — 

agre,  358. 

Black-faced  Highland.  332. 

care,   379. 

Cheviot,  345. 

classes,  333. 

Cotswold,  349. 

dipping.  382. 

docking,  385. 

Dorset  Horn,  344. 

exercise,  381. 

fattening,  374. 

feed  racks.  387. 

feeding.  367,  368,  369. 

grouping,  379. 

Hampshire  Down,  343. 

how  to  study,  357. 

hurdle.  386. 

intestinal  parasites,  383. 

Judging,   356,  361,   365. 

Leicester,   348. 

Lincoln,  350. 

marking.  380. 

origin,  333. 

Oxford  Down, 

Rambouillet,  337. 

Romney  Marsh,  852. 

salting.    376. 

scale   of   points,    130. 

score  card,  362. 

shearing,  330. 

shelter,    381. 

Shropshire.   340. 

Southdown,  338. 

Suffolk,   347. 

Tunis,   347. 

water  for,  377. 

Shelter  for  fowls.  515,  519. 
for  sheep,  381. 
for  swine,  437. 

Shetland  pony,  160. 

Shipping  associations,  450-465. 

Shire  horse,   156. 

Short-fed  cattle.  252. 

Shropshire.  340. 

Sidebone,  179. 

Silage.   110. 


Sinking  fund,  456. 
Sire,  pure-bred.  40. 
Site,  poultry  house.  520. 
Size,  dairy  animal,  288. 

eggs,  499. 

hog,  404. 

poultry  house,  620. 

Small  Yorkshire  swine.  402. 
Soil  fertility,  16. 
Sophie's  Bertha  pedigree.  45. 
Sores  and  wounds,  211. 
Sorghums,  106. 
Soundness  of  horse,  175. 
of  wool  fiber,  326. 

Southdown,  338. 
Sow,  feeding  brood,  423. 
care  at  farrowing,  430. 

Soy  beans.  109. 
Spavin,    176. 

bog,  178. 
Speed,  25. 
Splint.  180. 

Spotted  Poland-China.  394. 
Standards,  feeding,  84.  86. 

adjustment  of  rations,  98. 

beef  cattle,  245. 

dairy  cattle,  91.  96,  310. 

modified  WolfT-Lehmann,  88. 

selection  of.  93. 

sheep,   367. 

Wolff  tables,  87,  538. 
Steers,  feeding  roughage,  253. 
Stockman,  Judgment  of,  126. 
Stomach,  fowl,  508. 

capacity,  76. 
Stomach   worms,    383. 
Structure  wool,  322. 
Study  of  animal  form,  138. 

c'omestic  animals,  9. 

energy    value,   90. 

local  conditions,  61. 

pedigree.  46. 

Suckling  pigs.  424. 
Sudan  grass,  104. 
Suffolk   horse.   159. 
Suffolk  sheep,  347. 
Suggestions  to  breeders,  48. 
Summer  feeding,  steer,  250. 
Swede  turnips,  113. 

Swine — 

bedding,  431. 
Berkshire,  3^. 
breeds.   389. 
care,  430. 
Cheshire.  402. 
Chester  White.   897. 
Duroc  Jersey.  895. 
exercise.  431. 
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feeding,  418,  420. 

platform.  436. 

requirements,  418. 

standards,  4lS. 
Hampshire.  399. 
herd  book,  436. 
JudKing.  404. 
parasites,  431. 
Poland  China,  392. 
quarters,  431,  437. 
Small  White,  402. 
Tamworth,  402. 
tuberculosis,  435. 
water  for.  423. 
Yorkshire.  400. 

Swiss  Cattle,  Brown.  284. 

Tamworth  swine,  402. 
Tankafire,  122. 
Tape.worm,  384. 
Teeswater  cattle,  218. 
Teeth,  horses',  173,  176. 

sheep,  358. 
Temperament,  25,  290. 
Temperature,  incubator,  496. 
Testiner  association,  cow,  808 
Testing  for  milk  fat,  807. 
Therm,  80. 

Thin-rind  swine,  399. 
Thoroughbred  horse,  147. 
Thoroughpin,  178. 
Thrush,  210. 
Timothy,  102. 
Toe-crack,  180. 
Toggenburg  goat,  334. 
Tompkins  family,  224. 
Toulouse  goose,  471. 
Training  the  colt,  212. 
Trimming  feet,  sheep,  385. 
Trot,  movement,  171. 
Trotter,  American,  150. 
Trypsin,  77. 

Tuberculosis,  262,  435,  630. 
Tunis  sheep,  347. 
Turkeys,  467,  468. 
Turning  eggs,  497. 
Turnips,  113. 
Tusks,  removing,  435. 
Type,  animal,  138,  142. 

of  foundation  stock,  86. 

in  beef  production,  256. 

Types  of  poultry,  469. 

Udder.  295. 
Unproductive  cow.  301. 

Use  of — 

animals  for  food,  18. 
figures  In  scoring.  132. 
horse.  197. 


scale  of  points,  129. 
water  by  animals,  81. 

for  clothing.  18. 

for  fertility,  16. 

for  labor.  14. 

Value  of  grasses,   100. 
of  pedigree,  44. 
of  pure-bred  sire,  40. 
of  relative  parts,  132. 
of  score.  133. 

Variation  In  character,  28. 
Varieties  of  fowls.  462. 
Veins,  milk.  298. 
Ventilation,  incubator.  496. 
Villi,  28. 
Vitamlnes.  71. 

Warbles.  267. 
Water,  66. 

for  dairy  cow,  320. 

for  fowls,  609. 

for  horse,  205. 

for  sheep,  377. 

for  swine,   423. 

in  animal  body.  69. 

use  of  by  animals,  81. 

Watson,  Hugh.  227. 
Weathers,  375. 
Weight  of  hog.  404. 

of  eggs.  499. 

of  horse.  172. 

related  to  feeding,  420. 

Wells,  milk.  299. 
Wheat,   106.   118. 

bran,  119. 

middlings.  119. 

screenings,  120. 
White  cattle,  Wild.  217. 
White  diarrhoea,  529. 
White  Holland  turkey.  468. 
Wild  boar,  389. 
Wild  duck.   468. 
Winter  lamb,  375. 
Wolff  feeding  sUndards,  87. 
Wolff -Lehmann     standards,     88, 

93,  868. 

Wool — 

carpet.  327. 

clothing.   327,  328. 

combing,  327,  328. 

commercial  production,  822. 

cortex,  323,  324. 

crimp,  324. 

Delaine,  328. 

domestic,   328. 

epidermis.  323. 

features  of,  324. 
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fiber  length,   326. 
flnenesB  of,   326. 
irradinfir  of,  327. 
market  classification,  327. 
medulla,  323. 
pith.  324. 

soundness  of  fiber,  326. 
territory,  328. 
trueness  of  fiber,  325. 
Work  of  horse.  197. 


Worms,  stomach,  383. 
Wounds,  horse,  211. 
Wyandotte.  463. 

Tearlinffs,  feedingr,  251. 
Yellow  pigment,  484. 
Yolk.  491. 

Yolk,  or  grease,  326. 
Yorkshire  swine,   400. 
Young  breeders,  48. 
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This  book  discusses  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  various  classes 
and  varieties  of  farm  crops,  the  handling  of  the  soil,  selections  of  seed, 
and  general  crop  management.  It  covers  the  cereals,  including  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye.  barley,  etc.;  forage  crops.  Including  hay  grasses,  clo- 
ver, alfalfa,  cowpeas  and  other  legumes;  how  to  make  good  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  the  art  of  hay  making,  etc.;  roct  crops;  sugar  crops; 
fibre  crops,  including  cotton,  flax,  hemp:  tobaoco,  potatoes,  in  fact 
eveiy  farm  crop  of  any  Importance  Is  discus&ed.  The  introductory 
chapters  give  the  general  classification  of  farm  crops  and  their  uses  and 
relative  importance,  and  review  the  subject  of  how  plants  grow.  The 
concluding  chapters  discuss  the  theory  and  practice  of  crop  rotation 
and  weeds  and  their  eradication.  A  list  of  supplementary  references 
Is  given  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The  style  is  easy,  subject  matter 
well  arranged  and  vital,  and  the  book  is  of  excellent  mechanical 
makeup. 
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The  subjects  discussed  are  so  applicable  to  the  every-day  work 
of  the  farm  that  the  book  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
those   engaged   in   practical  agriculture.     The   following   subjects   are 

given  space  according  to  their  importance:  Agricultural  Surveying, 
irainage.  Irrigation,  Road  Construction,  Farm  Machinery,  Farm  Mo- 
tors Farm  Structures.  Farm  Sanitation,  and  Rope  Work.  ESach  chap- 
ter Is  followed  bv  a  set  of  questions  for  review  and  for  thought  pro- 
motion. Lists  or  references  to  best  books  and  bulletins  are  Included. 
Complete  Index.     A  splendid  guide  to  the  mechanics  of  the  farm. 
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